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PARIS 6  FRANCS  50  NET 

DfePARTEMENTS  ...  7  FRANCS  NET 
^RANGER  ......  8  FRANCS  NET 

BUREAU   DU   STUDIO  A   PARIS 
LIBRAIRIE   OLLENDORFF 
SOCHAUSSEE   D'ANTIN 


Zinc  and 
Copper  Blocks 
for  Printing 
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and  Colours. 


C.  Angcrer  &  Goeschl, 

VIENNA,  XVI/i. 
AUSTRIA. 


Drawing  Hktorlali. 

Ui<  Icia**!  Beard*. 

tvtojrikpUe  Ohalfe 
•nl  Ink,  to. 

Samflu  aad  Prkf 
M  afftkmftim. 


By  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King  and  Her  Majesty 

Queen  Alexandra 

NEWMAN 

MANUFACTURING    ARTIST    COLOURMAN 

Ectabliabed  over    100  Tear* 
S    *    * 

Every  Requisite  of  the  Finest  Quality  for  Artists,  Architects, 

Engineers,  etc. 
SUPERFINE  WATER  AND  OIL  COLOURS  CAN  BE  BAD  IN  LARGE 

TUBES  AT  REDUCED  PRICES 
WHATMAN'S    SELECTED    DRAWING    PAPERS    in    all   thicKnesses 

and  surfaces 
ALL  MATERIALS  EOR  ETCHING,  BLACK  AND  WHITE,  ETC. 
DRAWING    BOARDS    AND    T-SQUARES    OF    BEST    MAKES 

Catalogue  and  Ctrcalars  Post  Fret 


24  SOHO   SQUARE,  LONDON,    W. 


^ 


Taken  from  a  negative  on  an  Edblards'  Iso.  "Plate. 


FREE. 


ave  you  a  copy  of  Edn^ards*  In* 
struction  Booh  on  Photography  ?  " 

Although  issuc.I  ;is  a  Pricx-  L:>t,  it  contains 
more  useful  information  to  the  practical 
photographer  than  almost  any  handbook 
issued,  and  as  a  reference  book  to  be  kept 
in  the  Developing  Room  its  value  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  concise,  clear,  and 
complete  instructions 


ISOCHROMATIC    PLATES, 
FILM  SCROLLS 

(Roll  Films), 

AND  FLAT  FILMS. 

are  no  doubt  largely  responsible  for  their 
enormously  increased  popularity  during  the 
past  season,  and  it  is  evident  that  photo- 
graphers generally  have  recognised  tlie  fact 
that  by  their  use  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost, 
but  much  to  be  gained. 


Sent  Post  Free 
on  application  to 


B.  J.  EDWARDS  6  Co.,  Ltd., 

CASTLE  BAR,  EALING  DEAN,  LONDON,  W. 


A  BOOK  OF 
FURNITURE 

designed  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Baillie  Scott 
manufactured  by  and  now  to  be  ob- 
tained from     joj^j^  p_  White 

The  Pyghtle  Works  BEDFORD 
illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  from  the  original 
water-colour  drawings  by  Mr. 
Baillie    Scott 

Containing  upwards  of  80  designs  and 
some  Notes  on  Furnishing 
Copies  may   be  obtained  from 

John  P.  White 

The   Pyghtle  Works 

BEDFORD 

Price  2/6 

Which    will    be   credited    off  the    first    order 


Messrs.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS 


New  List  Post  Free  on  Applic 


GEORGE  MORLAND  :  His  Life  and  WorRs. 

By  George  C.  Williamson,  Litt  D.  Small  (,'olombier 
Svo.  With  48  Collotype  Plates  and  a  Frontispiece  in 
colours.     25^.  net. 

Also  a  Large  Paper  Edition  of  lOO  copies,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  with  the  Plates  on  Japanese  Vellum. 
Crown  folio.     £}  3r.  net. 

This  15  the  only  volume  now  in  print  dealing  with  the  life  and 
works  of  Morland  and  adequately  illustrating  his  pictures.  It  con- 
tains a  full  memoir  of  the  artist,  with  chapters  on  his  position  as  an 
artist,  and  on  the  engravings  after  his  works.  Complete  appendices 
are  added,  giving  lists  of  the  pictures  and  engravings,  whii  h  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  collector.  The  illustrauons  are  all  reproduced 
from  ptiotographs  specially  taken  for  [he  purpose. 

SAMUEL  COUSINS.  By  Alfred  Whitmav, 
Author  of  "The  Print  Collector's  Handbook,"  "  S,  W. 
Reynolds,"  etc.  Small  Colombier  Svo.  With  40  Collo- 
type Plates  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  251.  net. 
Also  50  copies  on  hand-made  paper,  with  the  Plates  on 
Japanese  Vellum.     Crown  folio.     ;^'?  y  net. 

•.•  This  volume  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Whitman's  work  on  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  issued  last  year.  It  contains  a  memoir  of  the  artist  and  a 
catalogue  raisonn^  of  bis  engravings,  and  is  ilUi>trated  with  a  series 
of  fine  reproductions  in   collotype,  all  taken  from  the   most  perfect 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  DRAPERY  IN 
ART.  ByG.  Woolliscroft  Rhead,  R.E.,  A.R.C.A. 
Lond.  With  over  50  Diagrams  and  Drawings  in  line  by  the 
.\uthor,  and  32  Half-tone  Illustrations.    PostSvo.   6j.net. 

British   Artists   Series. 
New  Volume.     Post  Svo.     With  2  photogravure  Plates 
and  96  other  Illustrations.     71.  6d.  net. 
DANTE    GABRIEL    ROSSETTI. 
By  H.  C.  Marillier. 

*,*  This  is  a  revised  and  abridged  edition  of  the  author's  larger 
volume  on  Rossetti.  It  contains  a  magnificent  series  of  illustrations 
including  a  large  number  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YorkHou.se,  Portugal  St., 'W.C. 


NOW     READY. 


PICTURE  TITLES   FOR 
PAINTERS  6  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

CHOSEN     FROM    THE    LITERATURE 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  AMERICA 

By    ALFRED    LYS    BALDRY 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  reference  the  book  is  divided  into  sections — "Landscape,"  "Marine  Subjects," 
"  Figure  Subjects,"  "  Architectural,"  "Topographical,"  "  Aniitial  Life  and  Sporting  Subjects  "—and  these  have  been  further 
subdivided,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  at  once  the  particular  class  of  title  that  he  needs.  The  whole  field  of  ariisiic 
production  is  adequately  covered,  and  theie  is  practically  no  type  of  motive  which  has  not  been  considered  in  the  compilation 
of  the  book.  To  painters  and  photographers  such  a  collection,  arranged  in  this  way,  should  be  invaluable  ;  and  with  so 
large  a  number  of  quotations  to  choose  from  they  do  not  run  the  risk  of  using  titles  that  have,  by  constant  repetition,  lost 
their  power  of  appealing  to  the  public. 

The  book  is  divided  into  sections  as  follows  : — 


LANDSCAPE  SUBJECTS. 
Gardens  and  Orchards. 
Atmospheric  Effects. 
Spring. 
Summer. 
Autumn. 
Winter. 

Morning  and  Afternoon. 
Evening  and  Night. 
Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Streams. 
Woodland  and  Forest. 
Wide  Prospects. 

Cro'wn   Svo,  boards. 


LANDSCAPE  SUBJECTS    continutd). 

Mountains  and  Hills. 
Miscellaneous. 

FIGURE  SUBJECTS, 

The  Figure:  Nude  and 

Draped. 
Character  Studies. 
Fanciful. 
Imaginative. 
Rustic  and  Pastoral, 
Domestic. 


FIGURE  SUBJECTS  {continued). 

Military. 

Religicir.. 

Festive  Scenes. 
MARINE  SUBJECTS. 

Op?n  Sea.    Coast. 

Shipping. 
BIRD,   ANIMAL,    AND 

SPORTING  SUBJECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL  SUBJECTS. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  SUBJECTS. 


price  3/6  net,  post  free,  inland,  3/10,  abroad  4/= 


OFFICES   OF    "THE   STUDIO,"   44  LEICESTER   SQUARE,    LONDON. 


SABLE       ^ 
:OLLEC7ION 
SABLE 


From  Mr.  Murray's  List. 

The    Liverpool    School    of    Painters.      An 

Account  of  the  Liverpool  Academy  from  iSlo  to  1S67,  with 
Memoirs  of  tlie  Leading  Artists.  By  IL  C.  Makillikr, 
author  of  "  Dante  G.  Kossetli,  A  Memorial,"  etc.  With 
Illustrations.     Square  demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net.      [  /uit  out. 

The  Dravirings  of  the  Florentine  Painters. 

Classified,  Criticised,  and  Studied  as  Documents  in  tlie 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Tuscan  Art.  By  Bernhard 
Berenson.  With  a  copious  Catalogue  raisoititi!  and  iSo 
Facsimile  Illustrations.     Two  Vols.     Folio.     £21  net. 

A  New   Edition  of 

Crowe  and   Cavalcaselle's   History  of 

Painting.     With  Editorial  Notes  by  LANiiTON  DoucLAS, 

assisted  by  S.  Arthur  Strong.    Six  Vols.    With  upwards 

of  200  Illustrations.     Square  demy  Svo.     21s.  net  each  Vol. 

Vol.    I.— Early  Christian  Art.  I    ..        „      , 

Vol.  II.-GlOTTO   AND   THE   GlOTTESQUES.   |     '"'"'  '^^"'V- 

'*  A  work  of  the  first  importance,  containing  nothing  but  first-hand 
knowledge.  .  .  .  The  work  of  the  authors  and  editors  of  these  splendid 
volumes  deserves  the  highest  praise.  No  student  can  possibly  afford  to 
be  without  it,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  has  not  something  notable 
and  new.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  in  its  way  than  the  manner 
iQ  which  the  work  has  been  edited." — The  Outlook. 

A  History  of  Siena.  By  Langton  Douglas. 
With  Maps,  Photogravures,  and  other  Illustrations.  Medium 
Svo,  25J-.  net. 

"  Mr.  Langton  Douglas's  '  History  of  Siena'  is  learned,  interesting,  and 
delightful  to  read.  The  earnestness  and  enthusia.sm  with  which  he  writes 
would  take  a  reader  captive,  as  his  subject  has  taken  him,  even  if  that  sub- 
ject were  not  itself  fascinating  in  the  highest  degree.  Siena,  with  her  faults, 
frivolities,  and  commercial  immoralities  has  made  a  complete  conquest  of 
her  chronicler.  .  . .  We  have  not  room  to  do  much  more  than  recommend  the 
work  to  all  who  know  Siena,  and  also  to  all  who  do  not." — The  Spectator. 


The  Ideals  of  the  East.  With  Special  Reference  to 
the  Artof  Japan.  By  Kakasu  Okakura.  Crown  Svo.  5j.net. 
".  .  .  .  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest." — The  Times. 
"  This  is  a  remarkable  little  book."— ZJaZ/j'  Chronicle. 

JOHN    MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE   STREET,    W. 


BOOKS    ON    ART 

Messrs.  METHUEN  are  publishing  some  of  the  most 
popular  books  in  this  branch  of  literature,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Art  should  write  to  them  for  details.  Three 
new  series  are  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  Connoisseurs'  Library.  ^^'vIn^rT' 

Wide  Royal  Svo.      25s.  net. 
A  series  of  20  sumptuous  volumes,  each  containing  about   320  pages 
and  30  to  70  plates  in  photogravure  or  collotype  or  colour. 

Mezzoti.nts By  Cyril  Davenport. 

Porcelain By  Edward  Dillon. 

Miniatures By  Dudley  Heath, 


Little  Books  on  Art 

By  George  Paston, 


With  30  to  50  Illustratic 


RoM.NF.Y  . 
DuKER  .  By  Jessie  Allen. 
Greek  Art  By  H.  B.  Walters. 
Reynolds  By  J.  Sime. 
Greuze  .  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 
Vandyck.  By  M.  G.  Smallwood. 
Holbein.  By  Mrs.  G.  Fortescue 
CoROT  By  A.  Pollard. 


Bookplates  By  E.  Almack. 
TUKNEK   .     .   By  F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 
Watts    .     .  By  R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 
Lekjhton    .  By  Alice  Corkran. 
Velasquez  .  By  VV.  Wilberforce. 
Re.mbkandt  By  E.  A.  Sharp. 
Millet       .  By  N.  Peacock. 
Burne-Jones  By  F.  de  Lisle. 


The  Little  Galleries.  Jc:t"8;o'"°''<l"'nr'"°'"""" 

A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds.  I  k  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppner. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney.     I  A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  E^jclish  Poets. 


Mr.  VVm.  HEINEMANN'S  Art  Books 


THE    STORY    OF    ART 
THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES. 

An  Illustrated   Record.      By  S.  Reinach. 
From  the  French   by  Florence  Simmonds. 
In  One  Volume.      Demy  Svo,     Price  loj.  net. 

To  range  with  catholic  hreadth  over  the  whole  field  of  art  his- 
tory, selecting  just  the  elements  required  to  give  an  educated 
reader  the  knowledge  that  will  increase  his  pleasure  in  works  of  art 
tenfold,  and  stimulate  him  to  further  research,  is  a  task  that  de- 
mands not  merely  wide  learning,  but  a  genius  lor  selection  and 
co-ordination.  How  peculiarly  nature  and  training  have  fitted 
M.  Reinach  for  the  undertaking  is  shown  in  every  line  of  this 
little  masterpiece  of  condensation.  Written  by  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  of  French  publicists,  its  lucid,  terse, 
and  piquant  style  takes  it  out  of  the  category  of  handbooks  into 
that  of  belles-lettres.  We  have  but  to  read  a  few  pa^es  to  be  con- 
vinced that  M.  Reinach  cannot  only  teach  but  charm.  No  fewer 
than  600  MINIATURE  REPRODUCTIONS  of  the  famous 
works  discussed  in  the  text  further  illuminate  and  enforce  the 
writer's  teaching.  \_October  -ztth. 


GAINSBOROUGH,    and    his 

Place  in  English  Art.  By  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong. 

Royal  Svo.,  Profusely  Ilkistrated,  i  5J.  net.  (Vol.  I. 
of  "  Great  English  Artists.') 

This  brilliant  study  of  the  fascinating  English  master  has  been 
pronounced  on  all  sides  the  most  masterly  and  suggestive  of  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong's  essays  in  critical  biography.  Appealing  as  it 
must  to  all  students  and  lovers  of  English  art,  a  cheaper  edition  of 
this  work  \\\\\  be  welcome  to  a  large  public  to  whom  the  costlier 
volume,  now  long  out  of  print,  "    ' 


Mr.    HeinemaNN's    Autumn    Announcement    List, 

profusely  illustrated,   is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent 

post  free  on  application. 


London  ;  Wm.  Heinemann,   21   Bedford  St.,  W.C. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  ESSEX  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C. 


NEWNES' 
LIBRARY  of  the  APPLIED  ARTS. 

A  series  of  volumes  written  by  competent  e.xperts  for  those  interested 
in  the  Applied  arts  of  the  past,  with  the  object  of  providing  information 
of  really  practical  value  to  collectors  and  students,  without  perplexing 
the  reader  with  unimportant  and  unnecessary  detaih  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  ihe  illustrations,  which  will  be  both  numerous 
and  of  the  highest  quality,  and  will  include  both  monochromes  and 
subjects  in  colour.     The  first  volumes  will  be  - 

DUTCH  POTTERYandPORCHLAINE.  By  W.P[tcairnKnowlb6. 
OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.     By  Fkeukrick  Fenn. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  o</.  net. 

DRAWINGS  by  GREAT  ARTISTS. 

The  volumes  will  be  tjuarto  in  size,  and  their  apparent  value  will  be 
much  greater  than  their  published  price,  as  books  of  this  kind  have 
commonly  been  published  at  prices  from  one  guinea  upwards:  but  the 
publishers  believe  that  artistic  taste  has  spread  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  can  afford  to  cater  for  it  at  a  price  that  will  put  the  volumes 
within  the  reach  of  the  art  student  as  well  as  the  connoisseur. 

The  books  will  be  bound  in  delicately  tinted  paper  boards  with  vellum 
backs  A  iieautiful  design  for  the  binding  of  the  series  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Granville  Fell  ;  this  will  be  executed  in  three  colours. 

The  series  will  be  initiated  with  volumes  dealing  with  the  drawings  of— 

bURNt-JONEi.   HOLbEIN.   aLBKHCHT  DUREK. 

■^s,  td.  net  per  voluaie. 

NEWNES'  ART  LIBRARY. 

A  Series  0/ Volumes  Ilhistrative  o/t/ie  IVork  c/Gteat  Artists. 

Each  volume    contains  about  64   full   pages    in    monochrome  and  a 

Frontispiece  in  photogravure.    These  are  in  many  cases  made  from  works 

which  have  not  previously  been  reproduced.     £ach  volume   contains  a 

list  of  tiie  principal  works  of  the  artist. 

BiiTTICELLI      By  Richard  Davey. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS      By  A.  L.  Bai.drv. 

CONSTABLh'S  SKETCHES.     By  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  R.L 

VEL»SQUEZ.     By  A.  L.  Baldry. 

QOZZOLI.     By  Huc.H  Stokes. 

RAPHAEL.       By  EtlGCUMBE   SrALEY. 

VAN  DYCK.     By  Hur.H  Stokes. 
Q.  F.  WATTS.     By  Ur.  R.  Pantini. 
TINTORtTTO.     By  Mrs.  Arthur  BELL. 
PAOLO  Vr.RONESE.     By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell. 
BUKNE-JONtS.     By  Malcolm  Bell. 
li.  ad  net  per  vo  ume. 
"  It  is  a  marvellous  th'ee-and-sixpence  worlh.   --Ijueea. 

GEORGE    NEWNES.    Ltd., 
3  to  12  Southampton  Street,   Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AD.    Ill 
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HIS    BOOK 

may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of 
Printing  executed  by    .    . 


'Bradbury,  AgneW  &  Co., 


Ltd. 


Fine  Art  and  General  Printers, 
10  Bouverie  Street,  Whitefriars, 
London,  E.C.,  and  The  White= 
friars   Press,  Tonbridge,  Kent. 


Telegrams : 

Charivari,  London. 
Charivari,  Tonbridge. 


Telephone : 

No.  28  Holborn. 
No.  9  Tonbridge. 


THE   NEW   PATENT 

'HEAPED'ftp'VALLEY' 
FIRES 

SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
EASY  TO  FIX,  BEING  ALL  ABOVE 
HEARTH  LEVEL  ^  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  AND  ECONOMICAL 
FIREPLACES    INTRODUCED 

BRATT  COLBRANSfCO. 

lo  MORTIMER   STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


UBYROYALD 
APPQiriTMLrff 


MAPLE 

DEC0PATI0N5 
AND  CARPETS 


(p's 


5N0ULD  BE^e 
STARTING 
POINTS  IN  ALL 
rURNISniNG 


Tottenham    Court    Road 
LONDON 


Rue    Boudreau 
PARIS 


ESTABLISHED    irs    THE 
EICHTEEINTH    CENTURY 


KS9£I  WESQNS 


LINENS 


THE  PICKED  PROD- 
UCTIONS 9FIKISH 
AND  YORKSHIRE 
HAND  LOOMS 


Successors  /^ 
The  only  Firm  in  the  world  having 

TABLE  DAMASK 

specia-Ily  designed  by  such  oirtists  a.s 
Walter  Creine,  Lewis  F.  Ddy,  Dn  Dreir 
er,  R.  Anning  bell  ^c.  &c.  ®  (^ 
CLOTHS     Jro/7>  16/  eacS         2^2/ds 

Fine  Double-Dajnaisk.MaLndwover\ 
fronr*  the  best  Flajc.  in  quail ities  to 
meet  the  most  modest  e^s  well  as 
the  most  luxurious  requirements 
IFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  C/OALOGUE  FREE: 

188  REGENT  St 

L&te  159  New  Bond  St   LOTSDOIS.   Vv( 


The  Pocket  Diminishing  Glass 


5&E    "STUDIO,"    VOL,   II.,    PAGE    182. 


Is  for  the  use  of  Artists,  that  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  estimate  the  changes  produced  in  a 
Drawing  when  reduced  in  size.  It  is  indispensable 
to  all  who  are  employed  in  the  illustration  of 
Books  and  Magazines. 

THE  ABOVE  IS  ALSO  MADE  WITH  A  SILVERED  MIRROR,  FOR 
USE  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  DIMINISHING  LENS,  ALSO 
A  CLAUDE  LORRAINE  GLASS.  IT  THUS  CONTAINS  THREE 
GLASSES  IN  CASE  UNIFORM  IN  SIZE  WITH  ABOVE.  BU  T  A 
LITTLE    THICKER.       PRICE    9,6    AND    20-   RESPECTIVELY. 

SPECTACLES    FOR    ARTISTS    A    SPECIALITY. 


CARPENTER  &  WESTLEY,  opticians,  ;4  regent  st„  lohdom,  8,w. 
HENRY  HOPE  ^SONS  E  « ^•°"='  ?"«' 


BIRMINGHAM 

METAL 
CASE- 
MENTS 

LEADED 
LIGHTS 


AUGUSTUS  JOHN    & 
WILLIAM   ORPEN, 

THE  CHELSEA    ART    SCHOOL, 

ROSSETTI    STUDIOS,   FLOOD     STREET, 
CHELSEA  EMBANKMENT,  S.W. 

DRAWING  &  PAINTING   FROM 

LIFE,     ETC.       SEPARATE    DAY 

AND    EVENING    CLASSES     FOR 

BOTH    SEXES. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretaiy. 


A     PARISLA.N     STUDIO     IN 
LONDON 

GROSVENOR    LIFE    SCHOOL 

PRINCIPAL    ^    *    MR.   W.  J.    DONNE 

DRAWING     AND     PAINTING     FROM 
LIFE  :    BLACK-AND-WHITE   DRAW- 
INGS   FOR    REPRODUCTION 

GROSVENOR   STUDIO,  VAUXHALL 
BRIDGE,    S.W. 


Tempera 


Pereira. 


J.  G.  Muller  &  Co., 

26    KANZLEISTRASSE, 

STUTTGART. 

ySole  Manufacturers  ol  the  celebrated 

Pcrcira  Tempera  Colours,  etc. 

"  Munich,  December,  1892. 
"  We  con^iider  it  our  duty  publicly  to  declare  that  Pereira's  Tempera 
colours,  and  all  the  materials  used  with  them,  are  of  excellent  quality, 
surpassing  by  far  everything  as  yet  offered  in  this  line. 

"  Professor  Fkanz  von  Lknbach. 

"  Professor  Rudolk  Semz,  Fkanz  Stuck." 
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Daumier  —  Gavarni 
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0N0R£    daumier,  par    HENRI 
FRANTZ. 


Dans  I'histoirt  de  I'art  francais  au  xix'  si^cle,  le  nom 
d'Honore  Daumier  se  dOtache  comme  I'un  des  plus  grands 
et  des  plus  exceptionnels.  Par  la  ficondite  extreme  de  sa 
production,  par  la  violence  surhumaine  de  ses  conceptions, 
il  semble  presque  egare  dans  son  temps.  Si  beaucoup  de 
talents  vont  I'imiter,  s'il  a  ^te  le  pere  de  la  caricature 
nioderne,  s'il  a  agi  puissamment  surles  generations  qui  ont 
suivi,  Daumier  n'a  pas  eu  de  predecesseur  immediat  et  il 
n'en  est  que  plus  grand.  C'est  un  isol^.  II  se  rattache  bien 
plutot  a  ces  genics  illumin(5s  du  moyen  age,  dent  il  a  I'ar- 
deur  et  la  foi  passionnees.  Meme  dans  le  cadre  restreint  de 
la  lithographie,  Daumier  est  tou jours  enorme  et  d^me- 
sur6 ;  on  sent  que  tout  aussi  hien  il  entreprendrait  une 
oeuvre  gigantesque,  il  couvrirait  un  edifice  de  (resques 
colossales,  et  Ton  comprend  toute  la  justesse  du  mot  de 
Balzac  lorsqu'il  disait  :  «  II  y  a  du  Michel- Ange  dans  cet 
homme-la !   » 

Daumier  est  noa  seulement  par  la  qualite  de  son  ceuvre 
de  litliographc  et  de  peintre,  par  la  puissance  de  sa  satire 
et  la  verve  de  son  humour,  un  des  plus  beaux  cerveaux 
du  xix'  siecle,  et  que  Ton  place  volontiers  acdt^d'un  Bal- 
zac, d'un  Victor  Hugo,  d'un  Delacroix,  il  stupifie 
en  menie  temps  par  sa  gigantesque  production.  Pour 
en  donner  une  idee  je  rappellerai  qu'il  a  f'allu  a 
M.  Loys  Delteil  quatre  annees  de  travaux  assidus, 
secondes  par  une  Erudition  peu  commune,  pour  dresser  en 
un  gros  volume  le  catalogue  de  son  oeuvre  lithographie, 
laissant  de  c6t6  ses  dessins  et  ses  peintures.  Et  ce  volume, 
de  seule  Enumeration,  ne  nous  fait  pas  connaitre  moins 
de  trois  mille  neuf  cent  cinquante-huit  planches. 

Aussi  personnc  ne  meritait-il  plus  d'etre  etudie  et  reprE- 
scnte  en  une  de  ces  monographies  speciales  du  Studio, 
qui  traitirent  de  Corot,  de  Millet,  de  Turner  et  ou  Daumier 
figure  aujourd'hui  a  c6t6  de  Gavarni,  comme  la  force  a 
cote  do  la  seduction,  la  puissance  a  c6li  du  charme,  la  loi 
ardente  a  c6te  du  scepticisme  leger.  Car  I'un  et  I'autic, 
Nu.MiiRO  u'AuTOMXE  DU  Stvdio,   1904. 


avec  des  qualites  tres  difierentes,  ces  deux  genies  ont  pro- 
duit  une  oeuvre  qui  est  demeuree  jeune,  a  laquelle  les 
ann^es  n'ont  rieii  enleve  de  sa  saveur  et  qui,  a  part 
quelques  croquis  d'actualite,  nous  attire  et  nous  passionne 
autant  que  nos  peres. 

Jc  tenterai  done  en  ces  pages  de  donner  un  apercu  de  la 
vie  et  de  I'oeuvre  de  Daumier,  etude  que  me  facilitent  les 
quelques  beaux  travaux  deja  publics  en  notre  temps  sur  le 
puissant  caricaturiste  et  auxquels  je  renverrai  mes  lec- 
teurs  pour  une  etude  plus  approfondie  et  plus  detaillee. 
lis  trouveront  ainsi  dans  VHistoire  de  la  Caricature  mo- 
denie  de  Champfleury,  dans  les  etudes  de  Beraldi  [Gra- 
vcurs  du  xix«  si'ecle],  de  Montrosier  dans  I'Art,  de  Du- 
ranty  dans  la  Gazette  des  beaux-Arts  un  aliment  il  leur 
curiosity ;  ils  liront  avec  profit  les  nombreux  articles  et 
notices  publies  en  1878  au  moment  de  la  premiere  exposi- 
tion du  maitre  dans  les  galeries  Durand-Ruel ;  ils  se  peni- 
treront  de  la  belle  preface  de  Gustave  Gefl'roy  pour  le 
catalogue  de  I'exposition  des  oeuvres  de  Daumier,  organi- 
sie  il  y  a  trois  ans,  dans  les  salles  de  I'exposition  des 
Beaux-Arts,  par  le  Syndicat  de  la  presse  artistique.  Enfin, 
rappelons  qu'Arsene  Alexandre  a  public  en  1888  un  gros 
volume  sur  Daumier  et  que  MM.  Hazard  et  Loys 
Delteil  ont  dresse  en  1904  le  catalogue  complet  de  son 
oeuvre  lithographiec.  La  presente  publication  tend  surtout 
a  completer,  par  I'abondance  de  son  illustration,  ce  qui 
avait  ete  publie  jusqu'ici  sur  le  maitre  et  a  donner,  par  la 
fidilite  de  la  reproduction  textuelle,  une  idee  des  plus 
belles  lithographies  originales  de  Daumier,  dont  quclques- 
unes  fort  curieuses  nous  ont  ete  pretees  par  M.  Del- 
teil, et  que  le  maitre  executa  tour  a  tour  pour  les  ditfe- 
rents  journaux  auxquels  il  coUabora  notamment,  le 
Charivari  ou  la  Caricature. 

Honore  Daumier  est  ne  a  Marseille  le  26  fevrier  1808  : 
sa  mere  etait  Marseillaise';  son  p^re,  originaire  de  Biziers, 
fut  un  poete  mediocre,  mais  qui  n'eut  pas  assez  de  flair 
pour  deviner  chez  le  jeune  gar^on  de  sept  annees,  deja 
passionne  pour  le  dessin,  le  genie  (utur.  Bien  mieux,  il 
cssaya  d'Etouffer  chez  lui  la  vocation  naissante.  Cela 
n'empecha  pas  Honore  Daumier  de  dessinerpassionnement 
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en  cachetic  et  d'itudier  au  Louvre  les  maitres  du  passi.  II 
y  aima  et  y  comprit  les  antiques  d'abord,  puis  les  Hollan- 
dais  et  les  Flamands  auxquels  il  semble  avoir  pris  en  cer- 
taines  oeuvres  un  peu  de  leur  forte  bonhomie  et  de  leur 
joviality  epanouie.  Mais  ces  dispositions  naissantes,  ce 
gout  qui  s'afBrmait  si  absolument  n'empechferent  pas  Dau- 
mier  pere  de  placer  le  jeune  Honori  chez  un  huissier; 
c'est  de  cette  6poque  que  date  son  premier  contact  avec 
les  hommes  de  loi,  avec  ces  huissiers,  ces  juges,  ces  avo- 
cats,  ces  gens  de  justice  en  un  mot,  qu'il  devait  plus  tard 
ridiculiser  et  fouailler  d'une  si  verte  facon  en  quelques 
aquarelles  et  quelques  lithographies  immortelles.  En  vain, 
ce  premier  essai  de  carri^re  n'ayant  pas  reussi,  on  essaya 
de  placer  Honors  chez  un  lihraire ;  la  encore  il  ne  voulut 
rien  entendre,  rien  voir  si  ce  n'est  la  vocation  intime  de 
son  coeur,  jusqu'i  ce  qu'enfin,  de  guerre  lasse,  sa  famille, 
sur  le  conseil  de  I'archeologue  Lenoir,  consentit  a  le  lais- 
ser  dessiner  et  le  lui  confia  pour  qu'il  put  completer  son 
education  artistique  par  de  longues  promenades  dans  les 
musses. 

C'est  alors  que  le  jeune  artiste,  qui  temoignait,  vis-a-vis 
de  I'enseignement  classique  de  Lenoir,  d'une  independance 
d'esprit  et  d'un  amour  de  la  nature  alors  peu  admis  et  bien 
faits  pour  inquieter  le  vieil  archeologue,  comprit,  par  une 
etonnante  intuition,  I'avenir  de  la  lithographie  et  resolut 
de  s'orienter  de  ce  coti.  Justement  le  hasard  fit  qu'il  se  lia 
avec  un  jeune  lithographe  du  nom  de  Ramelet,  qui  I'initia 
aux  premiers  secrets  de  son  metier.  Daumier  s'adonna  a 
cette  itude  avec  d'autant  plus  de  passion  qu'il  y  trouvait 
un  moyen  inesper^de  gagner  sa  vie,  puisque,des  le  dibut, 
nous  le  voyons  executer  quelques  planches  pour  des  indus- 
riels  ou  des  Witeurs  de  musique.  En  meme  temps,  apres 
avoir  Wquente,  en  passant,  I'academiedeBoudin  iltravaillait 
beaucoup  d'aprts  nature,  dtudiait  le  corps  humain  et  arri- 
vait  a  cette  connaissance  si  approfondie  de  tons  les  jeux  de 
ses  muscles  dont  tant  de  ses  fibres  anatomies  nous  sont  une 
affirmation  brillante.  Des  1829  il  produisit  d'une  maniere 
anonyme  pour  des  editeurs.  L'un  d'eux  fut  Zephyrin  Bel- 
Hard  qui  astreignit  souvent  I'artiste  a  une  besogne  fort  in- 
grate  en  lui  faisant  exdcuter  pas  malde  compositions  bour- 
geoises et  ininteressantes.  Puis,  pour  Ricourt  il  fit  quelques 
lithographies  dans  la  maniere  de  Charlet,  oil  on  le  sent 
impressionni  par  I'epopie  napoleonienne.  C'est  ainsi  que 
I'une  d'elles  repriisente  un  soldat  qui  regarde  avec  dcdain 
un  boulct  de  canon  s'enloncer  a  quelques  pas  de  lui  dans 
le  sol,  avec  cette ligende  :  «  Passe  ton  clieinin,  cocbon!  », 
une  autre  un  vieux  paysan  serrant  sur  son  coeur  le  drapeau 
qui  lui  rappelle  ses  campagnes,  tandis  que  sur  une  troisiime, 
intitulie  les  Victimes  de  la  Revolution,  il  repr^sente  deux 
grisettes  qui  se  promenent  melancoliques  et  seules  aux 
Tuiieries;  toutes  ces  oeuvres  sont  encore  fort  hisitantes 
de  metier  et  incertaines  de  precedes,  mais  comme  les 
suivantes,  exicutees  pour  Hautecoeur-Martinet,  pour  Phili- 
pon  et  pour  la  raaison  Aubert,  elles  font  deja  pressentir  le 


maitre  de  demain  au  double  point  de  vue  de  I'execution 
technique  et  de  la  pensee. 

Au  point  de  vue  special  de  la  lithographie,  Daumier  avait 
imitd  d'abord,  comme  nous  venons  de  le  voir,  Charlet  ;  il 
dut  beaucoup  aussi  a  Grandville  et  a  Pigal,  tout  en  demeu- 
rant  tres  loin  de  leur  conception  de  la  caricature.  Nous 
arrivons  du  reste  aux  premieres  annies  du  regne  de  Louis- 
Philippe  qui  marqu^rent  la  plus  grande  eclosion  de  la  cari- 
cature fra.it;aise  au  xix' siecle,  autant  au  point  devue  de  la 
satire  bourgeoise  que  de  la  satire  politique.  C'est  I'^poque 
oil  Charles  Philipon,  avec  un  rare  sens  de  directeur  de 
journal  et  d'agitateur  politique,  groupa  autour  de  lui  un 
certain  nombre  d'hommes  de  talent  qui  incarnaient  les 
idees  de  fronde  et  de  rivohe  qui  fleurissaient  dbs  I'aurore 
du  regne  de  Louis-Philippe.  Ce  Philipon  avait  ili  d'abord 
un  aimable  dessinateur  de  moeurs  sous  la  Reslauration. 
«  Celui  que  nous  considerions  comme  un  gentillet  amuseur 
d'etudiants  ou  de  calicots  en  goguette  a,  tout  d'un  coup, 
pris  la  surprenante  envergure  d'un  grand  rdvolutionnaire, 
d'un  ebranleur  de  tr6nes  et  d'un  titan  du  rire.  Dans  sa  belle 
haine  contre  ce  nouveau  regime  de  Juillet,  qui  venait  ainsi 
d'escamoter  traitreusement  I'idcial  de  toute  la  jcunesse 
franfaise,  Philipon  se  trouva  du  jour  au  lendemain  comme 
transfigure  et  grandi  de  cent  coudiJes  par  ce  r61e  d'agita- 
teur politique  qu'il  venait  d'assumer  avec  tant  d'heroique 
cranerie.  S'^rigeant  en  ennemi  personnel  du  roi  et  lui  decla- 
rant une  guerre  a  mort,  il  se  forgea  un  admirable  outil  de 
combat  en  criant  le  type  di^finitif  du  journal  satirique 
illustri  moderne. 

«  Et  non  seulement  il  fonda  des  journaux,  mais  il  sus- 
cit.i  et  degagea  le  talent  de  toute  une  phalange  d'artistes 
qui,  sans  lui,  n'eussent  peut-etre  pas  trouve  leur  voie.  Com- 
muniquant  ses  indignations  et  ses  audaces  a  quinze  ou 
vingtjeunes  dessinateurs  qu'il  avait  group^s  autour  de  lui, 
il  leur  ordonna  d'avoir  du  genie  au  service  de  la  grande 
cause  de  la  liberty  et  il  leur  indiqua  les  formules  a  suivre 
pour  arriver  a  ce  but  (i).  » 

Quels  furent  les  artistes  que  Philipon  groupa  ainsi  dans 
cette  ardente  lutte  contre  un  gouvernenient  impopulaire  et 
un  mouvement  execrd,  et  qui,  sans  avoir  le  genie  de  Dau- 
mier, lutterent  a  coti  de  lui  avec  cette  fougue,  cette 
fantaisie,  ce  sentiment  de  la  fronde  qui  animent  aujour- 
d'hui  encore,  dans  un  mouvement  parallele  d'idies,  les 
Forain,  les  Caran  d'Ache,  les  Willette  ?  C'itait  Grand- 
ville, dont  les  atonnantes  Processions  politiques  r^vdent 
tant  de  precision  dans  le  rendu  des  physionomies  en  meme 
temps  qu'un  sens  particulier  des  vastes  ensembles  et  des 
grouillemenis  humains  ;  puis  c'etait  Raffet  que  Philipon 
sut  arracher  pour  une  heure  a  ses  etudes  de  la  vie  militaire 
pour  lui  faire  produire  de  cinglantcs  satires  contre  les  en- 
traves  a  la  liberie  de  la  presse  ;  Auguste  Bouquet,  un  talent 
puissant  et  inergique  ;  Desperet   qui,  malgre    sa    Iroideur, 
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parvint  ;'i  fairc  tic  curieux  dessiiis  satiiiqiies.et  encore  Julieii, 
Jacques  Arago  et  lo  peintre  Devdria.  Ces  artistes,  aux- 
queis  se  joignaient  Monnier,  Traviis  et  Pigal,  pius  specia- 
lises dans  le  croquis  de  nioeurs  et  dont  nous  dirons  un  mot 
plus  loin,  formaient  autour  de  Philipon  une  puissante  pha- 
lange d'artistes  composant  la  redaction  du  journal  la  Cari- 
cature, cette  Caricature  qui  joua  un  role  si  preponderant 
durant  le  regne  de  Louis-Philippe,  en  pr^parant,  dis  les 
premieres  annees  de  ce  rigne  bourgeois,  la  revolution  de 
i848.  Parmi  ces  artistes,  Daumier  se  signala  de  bonne 
heure  par  sa  verve  et  sa  force  ;  tous  les  jours  ce  sont  des 
inventions  plus  spirituelles  les  unes  que  les  autres  pour  ridi- 
culiser  le  souverain  et  son  regime  ;  tantot  la  figure  allon- 
gee  de  Louis-Philippe  est  transl'ormee  en  poire,  la  poire 
fanieuse  devenue  historique  de  par  le  genie  de  ces  hom- 
mes,  tant6t  c'est  I'avarice  du  prince  a  laquelle  s'attaque  sa 
verve,  puis  ce  sont  des  plaisanteries  sans  fin  sur  la  famille 
royale ;  une  parodie  du  roi  travesti  en  Cain  et  qui  vient 
d'assassiner  la  liberte  fit  grand  bruit,  ainsi  que  la  lithogra- 
phie  qui  nous  montre  Louis-Philippe  marchant  d'un  pas 
rapide  et  rasant  les  murs  sur  lesquels  son  ombre  portce 
figure  une  silhouette  de  femme  coiffee  d'un  bonnet  phry- 
gien  et  le  poursuivant  un  poignard  a  la  main.  Lj  person- 
nalite  de  Daumier  ne  faisait  que  se  degager  et  s'affirmer 
davantage  dans  ses  Masques  de  iSji,  qui  parureiit  dans 
la  Caricature  du  8  mars  1832.  Quinze  masques  isoles  et 
places  en  trois  rangees  figurent  sur  cette  planche  ;  chacun 
d'eux  porte  soit  les  premieres  lettres  du  nom,  soit  un  sobri- 
quet du  personnage  caricature.  Ce  sont,  en  commen^ant 
par  le  haut  a  gauche,  Etieiine,  Guizot,  Madier  de  Mont- 
jau,  Thiers,  Athalin,  Lameth,  Dupin,  une  poire  (represen- 
tant  Louis-Philippe),  d'Argout,  Keratry,  Barthe,  le  mare- 
chal  Lobau,  Soult  et  Schonen.  Paralielement  a  cette  ceuvre 
venaient  des  bustes-charges  de  Lameth,  de  Dupin  et  dc 
Soult  et  qui  font  dej.i  pressentir  les  m.ignifiques  portraits 
que  Daumier  donnera  plus  tard. 

C'est  alors  que  se  place  un  evenement  assez  important 
dans  la  vie  de  I'artibte,  je  veux  parler  de  son  incarceration 
a  Sainte-Pelagie,  qui  acheva  de  faire  sa  reputation  et  de 
reriger  en  martj-r.  La  planche  qui  lui  valut  cette  condam- 
nation  triomphale  n'etait  pourtant  pas  plus  violente  que  les 
precedentes.  Sous  le  titre  dc  Gargantua,  nous  voyons  un 
personnage  a  la  figure  allongee  et  ayant  une  ressemblance 
assez  lointaine  avec  Louis-Philippe,  assis  sur  un  trone,  en 
costume  de  ceremonie.  Une  longue  planche  conduit  du  sol 
a  sa  bouche  et,  sur  celle-ci,  c'est  un  va-et-vient  incessant 
de  petits  personnages  habilies  en  senateurs,  en  ministres, 
en  deputes,  et  qui  apportent  des  pieces  d'or  dans  sa  bouche, 
que  le  personnage  rend  transformees  en  decorations,  en 
brevets  et  en  batons  de  marechaux,  tandis  que  dans  le  coin 
droit  de  la  composition  on  voit  des  ouvriers  etdespauvres 
qui  vont  verser  au  fisc  la  moitie  de  leurs  salaires  pour 
subvenir  aux  besoins  des  puissants ! 

Cette  oeuvre  valut  k  son  auteur  six  mois  de  prison,  ainsi 


que  le  mentionne  I'entrefilet  suivant,  paru  dans  la  Carica- 
ture du  30  aout  1832  :  a  Au  moment  oil  nous  ecrivons  ces 
lignes,  on  arretait  sous  les  yeux  dc  son  pere  et  desamere, 
dont  il  etait  le  seul  soutien,  M.  Daumier  condaiiinc  i' 
six  niois  dc  prison  pour  la  caricature  de  Gargantua.  » 
L'artiste,  malgre  I'arret  apporte  par  cette  redusion  k  tons 
ses  travaux,  la  supporta  avec  une  bonne  humeur  toute 
meridionale.  Du  reste,  s'il  faut  en  croire  ses  biographes  et 
notamment  M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  ce  temps  ne  fut  pas 
absolument  perdu.  «  Pendant  cette  humoristique  captivite, 
l'artiste  dut  faire,  a  defaut  de  mieux,  maintes  etudes  de 
mceurs  dont  nous  avons  plus  tard  profile.  En  fait, 
jusqu'ici  l'artiste  n'avait  manifeste  que  I'instinct  dc  I'obscr- 
vation  ;  apres  son  emprisonnement  il  piouva  qu'il  en  avait 
le  sentiment ;  sentiment  presque  passionne,  consiamment 
en  eveil  et  n'allant  jamais  a  I'aventure,  se  fixant  toujours 
sur  le  cote  saisissant  des  choses  ct  des  hommes  et  gravant 
ces  caractercs.dans  le  cerveau  de  I'observateur  avec  une 
exactitude  mcrveilleuse.  Ce  serait  faire  injure  a  I'homme 
que  de  supposer  son  amour  de  la  liberte  accru  par  cette 
privation  momcntanec.  Les  esprits  aussi  eieves  nc  se 
guident  pas  sur  des  rancunes  personnelles.  Pour  eux  le 
principe  est  tout.  Si,  plus  tard,  sa  haine  envers  les  chati- 
ments  polltiques  se  traduisit  en  images  puissantes  et 
ameres,  ce  n'etait  pas  ses  propres  mesaventures  qui  I'ins- 
piraient,  mais  bien  le  malheur  de  ceux  que,  moins  solides 
que  lui,  il  avait  vus  paiir  (i)  ■>. 

Egalcment  en  prison,  il  cxecutait  a  I'aquaiulle  des 
fiintaisics  que  Ramelet  traduisait  en  lithograpliies,  mais 
dont  les  originaux  n'existent  plus  aujourd'hui. 

Daumier  sortit  done  lie  Sainte-Pelagie  en  fevrier  1853,  muri 
intellectucUement  et  mieux  prepare  encore  pour  les  grandes 
luttes  de  la  satire  politique  dans  laquelle  il  se  jetait  de 
nouveau  a  corps  perdu,  aux  cdtes  de  Grandville  et  de 
Travies.  De  1833  li  1835,  Daumier  va  produire  quelques- 
unes  de  ses  oeuvres  les  plus  fortes,  autant  par  la  perfection 
du  metier  de  lithographe  que  par  la  grandeur  de  I'emotion 
et  de  I'inspiration.  Le  portraitiste  qui  s'annon^ait  dans  les 
Masques,  se  donne  tout  d'abord  un  libre  cours  dans  une 
serie  de  portraits  des  ministres  et  des  grands  personnages 
de  sonepoque,  et  qui  sont  pour  nous,  un  meme  tempsque 
des  documents  precieux,  des  lithographies  qui  nous  emer- 
veillent  par  la  maniere  admirable  dont  il  joue  de  I'ombre 
et  de  la  lumiere.  Sans  etre,  en  eftet,  poussees  a  la  maniere 
des  lithographies  de  Charlet  ou  de  Deveria,  celles  de 
Daumier  sont  brutalement  esquissees,  sans  souci  du  petit 
detail,  comme  une  fresque  executee  par  une  sorte  dc 
Michel-Ange  de  la  caricature.  Et  cette  parente,  entre  ces 
portraits  lithographiques  du  maitre  et  de  la  sculpture,  n'est 
pas  fortuite;  on  salt,  en  eftet,  que  pour  preparer  son 
oeuvre  lineaire,  Daumier  commen^ait  par  executer,  de 
memoire  naturellement,  un  portrait  sculpte  du  personnage 

(t)  A.Alexandre.  —  H.  Oii«mur  (1888), 
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qu'il  voulait  representer,  et  sa  lithographic  n'ctait  qu'un 
complement  de  son  ihauche  en  terre  glaise  qui  lui 
donnait  plus  fidelement  ses  modclis.  Tous  ces  portraits  ne 
furent  jamais  executes  d'apr^s  nature,  raais  toujours  de 
niemoire.  II  faut  bien  dire,  d'ailleurs,  que  cette  mimoire 
etait  prodigieuse  et  fidile^  ainsi  que  I'affirme  Beaudelaire 
dans  ses  Curiositis  csthetigues,  oil  il  revient  du  reste 
frequemment  a  ce  genie  qui  lui  etait  si  familier  et  si  chcr. 
»  Comme  artiste,  ^crivait-il,  ce  qui  distingue  Daumier, 
c'est  la  certitude.  Sondessin  est  abondant,  facile ;  c'estune 
improvisation  suivie.  11  a  une  m^moire  merveilleuse  et 
quasi  divine  qui  lui  sert  de  modele.  II  a  un  talent  d'obser- 
vation  tellement  sur  qu'on  ne  trouve  pas  chez  lui  une 
seule  tete  qui  jure  avec  le  corps  qui  la  supporte.  >•  On  ne 
peut  mieux  {aire,  du  reste,  que  de  ciler  Fopinion  de 
Beaudelaire  sur  cette  s^rie  de  portraits.  «  L'artiste,  ecrit-il, 
y  rivdla  une  intelligence  merveilleuse  du  portrait ;  tout  en 
chargeant  et  en  exagirant  les  traits  originaux,  il  est  si 
sincferement  resti  dans  la  nature  que  ces  morceaux 
peuvent  servir  de  modeles  a  tous  les  portraitistes.  Toutes 
les  pauvretds  de  I'esprit,  tous  les  ridicules,  toutes  les 
manies  de  I'intelligence.  tous  les  vices  du  cosur,  se  lisent 
et  se  font  voir  clai;rement  sur  ces  visages  animalisms ;  et, 
en  meme  temps,  tout  est  dessine  et  accentue  largement. 
Daumier  fut  a  la  fois  souple  comme  un  artiste  et  exact 
comme  Lavater.  Du  reste,  celles  de  ses  oeuvres  datees  de 
cc  temps-U  different  beaucoup  de  ce  qu'il  fait  aujourd'hui. 
C'cst  quelquefois  un  peu  lourd,  rarement  cependant, 
mais  toujours  tres  fini,  tres  consciencieux  et  tres  severe.  » 
duels  sont  ces  portraits  ?  II  ne  nous  est  pas  possible  de 
les  itudier  tous  ici,  nous  nous  contenterons  d'une  Enume- 
ration succincte.  Done,  la  sine  commence  par  M.  Thiers  et 
M.dePodenas.ce  dernier  surpris  en  train  de  marcher,  toute 
sa  persoime  respirant  un  air  beat  de  satisfaction;  puis 
M.  Fulchiron,  de  Lyon,  avec  sa  tete  de  cagot ;  M.  Viennet, 
sorte  de  M.  Homais,  avec  un  gros  ruban  rouge  a  la 
boutonniere ;  M.  Aili  pere,  un  grand  mouchoir  a  la  main ; 
M.  Etienne,  a  I'imposant  gilet  de  velours;  M.  Delessert, 
face  d'unc  laideur  dantesque;  M.  d'Argout;  M.  Cunin- 
Gridaine,  gros  bourgeois  enrichi ;  M.  Royer-Collard,  a 
'habit  flottant,  a  la  tete  pleine  de  candcur;  M.  Baillot, 
encore  un  vrai  M.  Prudhomme  ;  de  Keratry,  au  geste 
obsiquieux  decourtisau. 

Aprds  ces  portraits  de  d(^putes  et  d'hommes  d'Etat,  nous 
arrivons  aux  portraits  des  juges  des  accuses  d'avril.  On 
salt  qu'a  la  suite  des  evtinements  de  1834,  la  Charahre  des 
pairs,  constitute  en  Haute-Cour,  eut  a  se  prononcer  sur 
les  crimes  politiques  que  Ton  reprochait  aux  accus&,  scan- 
Jaleusement  privis  de  difenseurs.  Les  debars  furent  natu- 
rellement  empreints  de  la  plus  grande  partiality,  et  tandis 
que  se  deroulait  ce  spectacle  scandaleux,  Daumier  clouait 
ces  hommes  iniques  au  pilori  de  I'histoire  en  les  represen- 
tant  dans  ses  Portraits  des  juges  d'avril,  dont  la  figure 
capitale  est  celle  de  Barbd-Marbois,  ceuvre  incomparable  et 


exceptionnelle  et,  suivant  I'expression  de  M.  Lovs  Deheil, 
belle  comme  un  Holbein. 

En  cette  Epoque  ou  la  muse  de  Daumier  fut  toute  d'in- 
dignation  et  de  fureur  passionnee  et  oil  il  pouvait 
s'appliquer  le  facii  indignaiio  versum  du  poete  latin, 
I'ardem  polemiste  ne  se  contenta  pas  seulement  de  faire 
des  portraits,  en  meme  temps  il  donne  a  la  Caricature 
des  sciines  satiriques  d'une  superbe  inspiration,  des  concep- 
tions cruelles  et  cingl  antes  qui  marquent  Tapogie  de  son 
talent.  Ce  sont,  en  effet,  ses  ccuvres  les  plus  cilebres  que 
celles  qu'il  produisit  de  1833  a  1835,  sous  I'impression 
des  scandales  de  1834  et  dans  I'emulation  qui  sepropageah 
dans  ce  cenacle  intitule  «  le  Bureau  des  Nourrices  »,  a 
cause  de  I'endroitou  il  Etait  situii,  et  oil  Ic  peintretravaillait 
a  cote  de  Preault,  de  Diaz,  de  Jeanron,  de  Paul  Huet  et 
de  Cabat. 

Parmi  les  premieres  en  date  de  ces  lithographies 
fameuses  oil  Part  du  lithographe  et  I'ardeur  passionnEe  du 
caricaturiste  marchent  de  pair,  le  Cortege  du  prince  Lan- 
celot de  Tricanule  me  requiert  tout  d'abord.  Elle  reprE- 
seute,  sous  les  traits  du  prince  Lancelot,  le  marechal 
Lobau,  cElebre  pour  avoir  disperse  une  Emeute  avec  des 
pompes  a»  incendie,  accompagnE  d'huissicrs  costumes  en 
apothicaires  et  portant  toutes  sortes  d'objets  de  manage. 
/111!  tu  veux  te  frotter  a  la  presse...  Un  ouvrier  typo- 
graphe,  le  visage  souriant,  aplatit,  sous  une  presse  qu'il 
fait  manceuvrer,  un  personnage  a  favoris  qui  n'est  autre 
que  Louis-Philippe,  dont  le  parapluie  lEgendau'e  git  au  pied 
de  la  machine.  Prima,  saignare...,  composition  impor- 
tante  do  quaire  personnages  :  a  gauche,  se  tient  Louis- 
Philippe,  vctu  d'une  longue  rcdingote,  un  chapeau  orne 
d'une  cocarde  lui  cachant  a  demi  le  visage;  il  est  occupe  ;\ 
faire  une  incision  a  un  malheureux  assis,  le  front  bande ;  ^ 
droite,  le  due  Ferdinand  d'OrlEans,  debout,  tient  une 
potion,  tandis  que  le  marechal  Lobau,  un  genou  en  terre, 
est  armE  d'un  instrument...  fort  peu  poetique.  Af"^  Etien- 
nette  Bccassine  de  Constitutionnel  :  dans  une  loge  de 
theatre,  le  Constitutionnel  est  represente  par  une  fenime 
aux  formes  demesurees,  qui  detourne  la  tete  avec  une 
affectation  marquee  et  en  baissant  les  yeux;  d'une  main, 
ellc  joue  de  I'eventail;  de  I'autre,  elle  fait  semblant 
d'Ecarter  une  vision  choquante.  Gros  cupide,va ...  Encore 
une  attaque  virulente  contre  Louis-Philippe.  L'acteur 
Lepeintre  jouant  le  role  de  Tragala  dans  une  piece  intitulee 
Vingt  ans  plus  iard,  ressemblait  a  Louis-Philippe  par  le 
visage  et  la  prestance.  C'est  ainsi,  du  moins,  qu'il  est 
reprEsente  par  Daumier,  sous  I'uniforme  d'un  officier  de 
gendarmes  —  de  chef  des  alguapls,  ainsi  que  Yicnt  la 
Caricature  —  en  train  de  se  frapper  le  ventre  d'un  air 
entendu  et  satisfait.  Repos  de  la  France.  Bestialement 
assoupi  sur  le  trone,  la  tete  retombant  sur  la  poitrine, 
Louis-Philippe  (le  systeme)  tient  un  gourdin  en  guise  de 
sceptre,  tandis  que  derri^'e  lui  se  voit  la  REpublique,  les 
poings   lies,  et   le   coq  gaulois  deplumi.   A    ses    pieds  se 
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trouvent  des  canons  sans  afl'iit.  Dans  Batsse^  le  rideau,  hi 
farce  est  j'ouee...  c'est  encore  et  toujours  Louis-Philippe, 
en  paillasse  cette  fois-ci,  faisant  face  aux  spectateurs  et 
saluant  le  public  avam  de  faire  baisser  le  rideau  sur  une 
seance  parlementaire.  lei,  sous  le  litre  de  Recompense  mix 
electeurs  obeissaiits,  le  roi  se  tient  a  proximite  d'un 
tonneau  rempli  de  decorations  et  remet  la  croix  a  trois 
personnages  qui  sont  les  ilecteurs  obiissants;  dans  le  fond, 
des  indipendants  staiionnent  sous  la  porte  de  la  salle  des 
elections  et  nc  paraissent  pas  vouloir  prendre  part  a  ces  \i\r- 
gesses;\»,i.\.ms  Voyage  at  ravers  I  espopu/ at  ions  empressecs, 
Louis-Philippe,  mont6  sur  une  rosse  maigre,  traverse  une 
plaine  deserte  senile  de  cadavres,  tandis  que  dans  le  ciel 
voltigcnt  des  nuees  de  corbeaux.  Deguisi  en  nieunier,  dans 
le  Moulin  dii  Telegraphs,  Louis-Philippe  se  nioutre  a 
'une  des  lucarnes,  tandis  que,  pres  de  la  porte,  divers 
personnages,  Thiers,  Soult,  Persil,  recoivent  de  I'argent 
ou  partent  en  eraportant  de  lourds  sacs  d'ecus. 

Certaines  pages  de  cette  ^poque  so  haussent  jusqu'a  une 
grandeur  tragique,  bien  digne  de  nous  iniouvoir  encore, 
metne  apr^s  les  soixante-dix  ans  ^coules.  Ainsi,  Celiii-la 
on  peut  le  mcttre  en  liberie,  il  n'esl  plus  dangereux, 
dont  Goya  ne  renierait  pas  la  macabre  tristesse.  Nous 
somnies  dans  le  froid  decor  d'une  prison  ;  le  malheuieux 
qui  a  cesse  d'e;re  dangereux  est  etendu  sur  un  grabat,  dans 
une  attitude  de  soufTrance;  sa  figure  est  have,  sa  barbe 
inculte,  son  front,  sans  doute  trouS  d'une  balle,  enveloppe 
d'un  bandage.  A  cote  de  lui  deux  hommes  sout  debout. 
L'un  d'entre  eux,  Louis-Philippe,  tient  la  main  du  mori- 
bond,  et  voyant  combien  celui-ci  est  dorenavant 
inoffensit  il  donneau  juge,  quil'ecoute  de  I'airbeat  et  sou- 
mis  du  courlisan,  I'ordre  d'elargissement. 

Qiie  dans  son  apreti  a  poursuivre  Louis-Philippe  et  a 
trjiner  dans  la  fange  ce  monarque  qui  ne  commit  d'autre 
crime  que  celui  d'etre  trop  faible,  Daumier  temoigne 
d'un  parti-pris  exager^,  il  serait,  je  crois,  difficile  de 
le  nier ;  en  tous  les  cas  c'est  I'affaire  de  Fhistorien.  Ce 
que  nous  cherchons  ici,  c'est  faire  ressortirl'importance  de 
I'oeuvre  et  degager  ses  merites.  Et  il  est  hors  de  doute  que 
quelques  lithographies  de  cette  periode  sont  des  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  dcfinitifs. 

Retenons-en  deux  encore  dans  cette  serie;  d'abord  cette 
magnifique  planche  du  i4  mai  1835  :  yous  ave^  la  parole, 
cxpliquc^-vous,  'oous  etes  litre.'  C'est  une  scene  de  tri- 
bunal ;  du  haut  de  sa  tribune  le  president  a  I'air  moqueur, 
la  tete  enfoncie  dans  ses  ipaules,  les  mains  en  avant  dans 
un  geste  narquois,  adresse  ces  paroles  a  un  accuse.  Mais 
celui-ci  se  trouve  dans  I'impossibilite  de  repondre  car  un 
baillon  enserre  sa  houche  et,  maigre  ses  efforts  desesperes 
pour  parler,  pour  se  debattre,  il  est  retenu  sur  place  par 
quatre  juges  cramponnes  a  ses  bras  et  k  son  cou;  a  ses 
cotes,  un  autre  condamne  est  maintenu  la  tete  sur  le  bil- 
lot, tandis  qu'un  juge  relive  ses  manches  afin  de  mieux 
frapper.  Puis  la  fameuse  Rue  Transnonain,  qui  pricedait 


de  quelques  mois  I'oeuvre  dont  je  viens  de  parler.  C'est 
une  satire  virulentecontre  les  exc6s  auxquels  s'etaientportes 
des  soldats  affoles  en  egorgeant  des  citoyens  inoffensifj 
Dans  une  humble  chambre  obscure  qui  respire  le  pillage, 
un  honime  en  chemise  est  (5tendu  au  pied  d'un  lit  contre 
lequel  on  voit  un  siige  renvers^  ;  sous  le  cadavre  du 
nialheureux,  un  petit  enfant  est  ecrase  ;  A  droite,  la  tete 
d'un  vieillard  chauve  baigne  dans  son  sang,  tandis  qu'on 
voit  au  fond,  pres  dela  porte,  le  cadavre  d'une  fenime  assas- 
sinie  die  aussi... 

Les  lois  de  septembre,  en  supprimant  l.i  liberte  de  la 
p  esse,  allaient  etre  la  cause  de  I'orientation  nouvelle  du 
talent  d'Honore  Daumier.  Le  journal  la  Caricature, 
atteint  par  les  nouveaux  arretis,  sombrait  done  du  jour  au 
lendemain  avec  fracas,  tandis  que  Dauinier  se  consacrait 
presque  exclusivenrent  au  Charivari,  le  nouveau  journal 
satirique  du  A  I'activite  sans  cesse  debordante  de  Philipon, 
et  qui  paraissait  deja  depuis  le  i"  dicembre  1832.  Dau- 
mier en  avait  ^t^  du  reste  un  des  collaborateurs  de  la  pre- 
miere heure  et  il  y  avait  public  un  certain  nombre  de 
caricatures  politiques  sensationnelles;  mais  les  tracasserics 
de  la  censure  n'allaient  pas  permeitre  au  puissant  artiste 
de  continuer  dans  sa  premiere  voie.  Rejouissons-nous-en 
puisque,  grace  a  elle,  nous  allons  voir  Daumier  s'engager 
dans  une  voie  nouvelle  et  s'orienter  vers  la  scene  de 
moeurs.  Son  talent  y  apparaitra  peut-etre  moins  puissant, 
moins  vigoureux,  mais  quels  tresors  d'humour,  d'csprit,  de 
malice  vont  a  partir  d'aujourd'hui  naitre  presque  quoti- 
diennement  sous  son  crayon! 

Deja  nous  avons  vu  que  durant  son  emprisonnement  .1 
Sainte-Pelagie,  Daumier  avait  etudii  d'assez  pres  le  corps 
humain  et  avait  senti  et  exprim^,  en  de  spirituelles  petites 
oeuvres,  les  ridicules  et  les  travers  de  ceux  qui  I'appro- 
chaient.  II  etait  done  parfaitement  bien  prepare  pour  abor- 
der  le  croquis  de  moeurs  aux  cotes  d'Henry  Monnier,  de 
Cham  et  de  Gavarni.  dont  la  reputation  put  par  instants 
egaler  la  sienne  et  dont  on  ne  peut  taire  le  nom  lorsqu'il 
s'agit  du  croquis  de  moeurs  au  milieu  du  xix''  siecle. 

Henry  Monnier,  plus  igi  de  quelques  annies  que  I'au- 
teur  de  la  Rue  Transnonain,  fut  dans  une  ceitaine  niesure 
son  precurseur  comme  peintre  de  moeurs.  N'est-ce  pas  lui 
en  effet,  qui  a  le  premier  represente  dans  ses  spirituels 
dessins  le  bourgeois  dont  Daumier  va  s'emparer  a  son 
tour?  Mais  tandis  que  Monnier  le  representera  ipeine  cari- 
cature, outre  seulement  parfois,  Daumier,  avec  I'outrance 
magnifique  de  sa  nature,  haussera  jusqu'a  une  sorte  d'epo- 
pee  les  scenes  de  la  vie  bourgeoise.  Monnier,  dans  ses 
composhions  serrees,  laborieuses,  harmonieuseraent  ca- 
dencies, dont  le  souci  du  decor  n'est  jamais  absent,  se 
rapproche  davantage  des  artistes  flamands  qui,  eux  aussi, 
fixerent  si  bien  la  bourgeoisie  de  leur  temps.  Daumier,  au 
contraire,  reste  indifferent  au  decor;  plus  puissant  mills 
fois  que  Monnier  et  que  ses  autres  contemporains,  c'est 
d'eux-memes,  de  leurs  gestes  retenus  dans  toute  leur  ve- 
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nxi  avec  la  force  de  rnteioire  apportee  dija  a  ses  portraits 
poitiques,  de  leurs  musculatures  et  de  leurs  structures  dont 
il  saisit  d'erablee  le  ridicule  enorme,  qu'il  va  tirer  tous  ses 
plus  beaux  eftets.  C'est  par  cette  grandiloquence  balza- 
cienne  qu'il  se  hausse  aussi  par-dcssus  Gavarni,  plus  sedui- 
sant  sans  doute,  plus  gracieux,  ct  m^me,  avouons-le,  plus 
aniste  que  lui.  En  meme  temps,  Gavarni  est  infininient 
plus  spirituel;  il  a  le  secret  des  ligendes  mordantes,  alors 
que  Daumier  confie  generalement  a  Philipon  le  soin  de 
trouver  les  siennes,  mais  il  n'a  pas  ce  sens  de  la  vie  r^elle 
qui  itonne  chez  Daumier,  de  niL'me  qu'il  n'a  pas  la  puis- 
sance de  dessin,  le  niodele  rigoureux  qui  caract^risent  la 
moindre  esquisse  de  Daumier.  En  un  mot,  si  Daumier  est 
le  Michel-Ange  de  la  caricature,  Gavarni  en  est  le  Ra- 
•phaOl. 

Tous  Irois,  Moiinicr,  Gavarni  ct  Daumier,  avec  leurs 
differences  de  temperaments  et  dc  talents  sont  des  artistes 
Ires  complels  et  qui  ont  cree,  chacun,  un  type  immortel. 
A  Monnier  nous  devons  M.  Pnidhommc,  a  Gavarni  Tho- 
mas Vireloque,  a  Daumier  Robert  Macaire. 

Daumier  avait  choisi  ce  personnage  d'un  tnelodrame 
alors  en  vogue  et  que  jouait  le  cel^bre  acteur  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  pour  en  faire  une  sorte  de  porte-voix  de  ses 
idees  et  de  ses  opinions.  Aussi  cette  serie  des  Robert  Ma- 
caire est-elle  parmi  les  plus  populaires  du  maitre,  sans 
toutefois  contenir  ses  planches  les  plus  parfaites.  En  meme 
temps  le  grand  succes  de  ces  lithographies  tenait  a  ce 
qu'elles  etaient  surtout  d'actualite.  11  faut  voir  surtout  dans 
les  actes  et  les  discours  de  Robert  Macaire  une  satire  des 
evenements  financiers  de  I'epoque,  qui  etait  tout  aux  spe- 
culations et  aux  operations  de  Bourse.  Aussi  Robert  Ma- 
caire nous  apparait  tantfit  sous  les  traits  d'un  gros  bonnet 
d'administration  qui  refuse  a  ses  camarades  restes  pauvres 
le  moindre  secours  d'argent;  tant6t,  sur  I'estrade  d'une 
baraque  de  foire,  il  cherche  a  retenir  la  foule  par  ses  boni- 
ments  et  lui  propose  les  combinaisons  les  plusavantageuses ; 
tantdt,  commissionnaire  insolvable,  il  se  tient  debout 
devant  sa  caisse  ferm^e  et  ripond  par  une  fin  de  non- 
recevoir  A  un  cr^ancier ;  autant  d'allusions  a  des  ivine- 
ments  actuels  precis  —  krachs  ou  speculations  vereuses  — 
et  que  nous  goutons  par  cela  mSme  moins  que  les  con- 
temporains.  En  miime  temps  il  est  une  critique  a  faire  a 
ces  oeuvres  :  leurs  ligendes  sont  trop  longues.  Noussavons 
du  reste  qu'elles  n'itaient  pas  de  Daumier.  «  Ces  legendcs 
faciles,  icrivait  M.  Albert  Wolff  dans  le  Figaro  du 
13  fivrier  1879,  qui  ont  plus  fait  pour  lui  que  son  art,  qui 
itait  considerable,  ces  legendes  n'^taient  pas  de  lui.  Dau- 
mier jetait  sur  la  pierre  les  hommes  de  son  temps  sans 
autre  preoccupation  que  celle  de  Tartiste.  Mais  un  esprit 
inginieux  s'attablait  devant  la  page  et  lui  trouvait  une 
Ic'gende.  Souvent  cet  honime  d'esprit  dont  le  role  niodeste 
se  toraait  a  dire  au  public  :  Voiis  alle^  voir  ce  que  voiis 
allc^  voir,  jugeait  que  pour  si  pen  I'oeuvre  de  Daumier  lui 
appartenait.  Tel  Phi'ipan,   le  createur  de   la    Caricature. 


Toutes  les  fois  qu'on  parlait  dans  un  journal  des  Robert 
Macaire  de  Daumier,  vita  arrivait  une  lettre  de  Philipon 
qui  en  riclamait  la  paternity  parce  qu'il  avait  compose  la 
legende.  Mais,  au  meme  titre,  tous  ceux  qui  avaient  passi 
par  le  Charivari  pourraient  se  pritendre  les  auteurs  de 
I'oeuvre  de  Daumier.  Moi-meme,  dans  mon  jeune  temps, 
j'ai  etc  condamne  par  Louis  Huart  a  m'attabler  devant  les 
lithographies  de  Daumier  et  a  leur  trouver  des  legendes  .i 
cent  sous  pieces;  c'itait  le  prix.  » 

II  y  a  dans  les  dessins  de  Daumier  un  element  transi- 
toire  et  un  element  eternel.  Si  leur  cote  actuel  nous 
lichappe  parlois,  du  moins  goiitons-nous  la  connaissance 
profonde  des  passions,  des  defauts,  des  vices  que  ces  oeuvres 
nous  rdvelent.  A  ce  point  de  vue  le  filou,  le  spdculateur 
vereuN.  le  fripon  sans  vergogne  est  represente  aussi  fidele- 
ment  qu'il  I'a  its  par  Plaute,  par  Rabelais,  par  Moli^re  ou 
par  Balzac.  C'est  cela  qui  met  ces  pages  dc  Daumier  au- 
dcssus  et  en  dehors  de  toutes  les  modes  et  de  tous  les 
eiigouements. 

Daumier  etait  arrive  alors  .1  la  pleine  possession  de  ses 
moyens,  de  la  I'abondance  extreme  de  sa  production,  de 
la  le  nombre  prodigieux  de  ses  planches,  et  nous  verrons 
tout  .'i  I'heure  que  son  activite  ne  s'est  pas  bornee  la,  qu'il 
y  a,  a  cote  du  lithographe,  un  peintre  puissant  et  geni.il. 
Pour  se  faire  une  idee,  a  la  fois  de  la  variete  d'inspiration 
de  Daumier  et  de  son  inegalable  fecondite,  il  nous  faut 
Jeter  un  coup  d'ceil  sur  le  beau  catalogue  de  I'oeuvre  litho- 
graphie  de  Daumier,  dii  a  M.  Loys  Delteil.  Celui-ci  est 
un  connaisseur  de  premier  ordre,  doue  d'une  methoJe 
sure  et  d'un  patient  esprit  de  reshcrches.  II  a  aimO  depuis 
longtemps  I'oeuvre  de  Daumier,  il  a  collectionne  quelques- 
unes  de  ses  plus  belles  lithographies  avant  la  lettre  que 
nous  lui  devons  de  reproduire  ici  et  Ton  pent  dire  qu'il 
n'est  pas  une  planchc  de  Daumier  qui  n'ait  passd  devant 
ses  yeux  et  qui  ne  se  trouve  enregistree  en  ce  volume  qui 
contient  vraiment  la  liste  ne  varietur  de  I'oeuvre  du  mai- 
tre. 11  suffit  done  de  lefeuilleter  pour  avoir  les  noms  de  ces 
ceuvres  que  nous  ne  pouvons  naturellement  toutes  enu- 
merer  sans  sortir  des  limites  de  cette  etude. 

NTous  nous  contenterons  de  jeter  un  coup  d'ceil  sur  les 
prlncipales ;  aussi  bien  les  lithographies  fidelement  repro- 
duites  ici  parlent-elles  plus  eioquemment  que  les  mots ; 
mais  auparavant  voyons  {quelle  etait  la  vie  de  I'artiste  et 
dans  quel  milieu  il  gravitait.  L'artiste  etait  alors  tel  que 
nous  le  represente  I'eau-forte  recente  de  M.  Loys  Delteil, 
executee  d'apres  des  documents  inedits.  C'etait  un  homme 
de  forte  carrure,  a  la  t^te  un  peu  grosse,  aux  yeux  legere- 
ment  enfonces  mais  qui  devaient  avoir  une  force  dc  pene- 
tration extraordinaire.  Si  le  nez  est  un  peu  lourd  et  inele- 
gant, le  front  bombe,  exceptionnellement  vaste  comme 
celui  de  Victor  Hugo  ou  de  Beethoven,  et  qui  se  barre 
d'un  trait  volontaire,  decile  le  grand  penseur.l'homme 
aux  nobles  et  hautes  aspirations.  Ses  cheveux  rejetes  en 
arriere  et  qu'il  portait  assez  longs   ajoutent  a   la   franchise 
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d'expression  de  cette  belle  t^te  ;  enfin  la  barbe  en  collier, 
suivant  la  mode  d'alors,  donnc  a  la  figure  de  Daumier  la 
marque   distinctive  de  son  temps. 

Sa  vie  se  partageait  et  continua  dans  la  suite  a  se  parta- 
ger  entrc  son  travail  (il  menait  en  general  plusieurs  dessins 
de  front,  et  deux  ou  trois  pierres  lithographiqucs  commen- 
cties  se  coudoyaient  souvent  sur  sa  petite  table)  et  quelques 
nobles  amities.  II  faisait  en  efFet  partie  de  cette  colonic 
d'artistes  de  Tile  Saint-Louis  qui  comptait  parmi  ses  mem- 
bres  Corot,  Daubigny,  Jules  Dupre,  Boulard,  le  grand 
sculpteur  Barye,  qui  tous  estimaient  et  admiraient  Dau- 
mier, le  suivant  dans  toutes  les  matiifestations  de  son  ta- 
lent. Mais  au  premier  rang  de  ses  admirateurs  il  ne  fitut 
pas  oublier  notre  grand  Delacroix  qui,  plus  d'une  fois, 
prit  son  plaisir  i  copier  pendant  des  heurcs  des  dessins  oil 
Daumier  repr^sente  le  corps  humain.  Toutes  les  nobles 
aspirations  de  ces  homnies  vers  un  art  delivrS  du  pseudo- 
classicisme,  il  les  reprisentait  en  ses  dessins  ;  leurs  luttes 
pour  la  verity  et  la  vie,  pour  la  liberty  de  I'imagination, 
Daumier  les  encourageait  et  les  soutenait.  N'est-ce  pas 
lui  qui  disl'abord  declara  la  guerre  A  la  fausse  antiquiti!: 
dans  Si  sirie  intitulee  I'Histoirc  aitcicnnc  ? 

II  ne  faut  y  voir  ni  du  raepris  ni  do  I'irreverence 
contrc  I'antiquiti,  raais  seulement  une  protestation  tres 
mordante,  une  reaction  infiniment  spirituelle  centre  le 
faux  classicisme  de  I'ecole.  N'oublions  pas  que  I'acadi- 
misme  a  ete  le  dangereux  precipice  que  la  peinture  fran- 
caise  d  c6toy^  de  tout  temps,  I'^cueil  sur  lequel  elle  s'est 
echouee  maintes  fois,  et  cela  surtout  du  temps  de  Dau- 
mier. Personne  plus  que  lui  n'aimait  la  vraie  antiquite  et 
ne  comprenait  sa  r^ellc  beaut^ ;  mais  le  caricaturiste,  tradui- 
sant  ici  la  volonti  de  ses  coreligionnaires  artistiques,  vou- 
lut  aneantir  une  fois  pour  toutes  et  ridiculiser  a  tout 
jamais  la  puerile  defroque  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  et  les 
eternels  siijets  antiques  sous  le  couvert  desquels  les  pro- 
fesseurs  d'esthetique  battaient  en  breche  les  jeunes  talents 
groupes  sous  la  banniere  duromantisme.  II  a  done  travesti 
en  bourgeois  les  heros  et  les  dieux  de  I'antiquiti  et  a  su 
nous  fairc  rire  aux  depcns  du  prudent  Ulysse,  du  bouil- 
lant  Achille,  de  I'austere  Penelope,  du  sage  Tilemaque, 
nous  apparaissant  dans  les  situations  les  plus  comiques, 
revetus  des  oripaux  les  plus  invraisemblabks  et  toujours 
d'une  laideur  ipique.  Ah !  les  amusants  fantoches  que 
ceux-la,  et  si  vivants  toujours  malgre  la  fantaisie  absolue 
qui  a  preside. a  leur  conception.  C'est  que  Daumier  n'en- 
treprit  jamais  rien  sans  une  connaissance  profonde  de  son 
sujet,  et  lorsqu'il  voulut  ainsi  de  ridiculiser  les  faux 
dieux,  il  se  familiarisa  liiroitement  avec  I'antiquit^  tout 
entiire.  Seul,  en  eftet,  un  homrae  qui  la  connaissait  a  fond 
pouvait  en  degager  le  prodigieux  comique,  et  nous  savons 
combien,  des  sa  prime  jeunesse,  en  ses  visites  dans  les 
musees  et  en  ses  lectures,  Daumier  avait  etudie  les  anciens. 
De  cette  connaissance  solide,  qui  ilaye  si  fermement  cette 
serie  de  Daumier  dccoule  son  interOt  soutenu.  Peu  on  -oiiU 


de  d(5faillances,  Hercule  nettoyant  les  ^curies  d'Augi;  s, 
T!i(5s^e  e'g.ire  dans  le  labyrintlie,  I'entrevue  d'Alexandre  et 
de  Diogine,  Marius  ;\  Minturnes,  le  bapteme  d'Achille, 
sont  autant  de  scenes  etourdissantes  de  brio  et  de  folle 
gaieti.  Feuilletons  encore  cette  sirie  vraiment  merveil- 
leuse  ;  nous  v  trouverons  Annibal  qui  I'ait  ripandre  sur  les 
Alpes  du  boitum  vinaigrum  d'Orleaiius  ;  Minos,  Eaque  et 
Rhadamante,  irois  juges  cxtraordinaires,  .\chille  fumant  sa 
pipe  sous  sa  tente,  Helene  enleviie  par  Paris,  Hercule 
dompte  par  I'Amour,  la  mort  d'Anocr^on. 

Si  Daumier  embourgeoise  les  heros,  il  hiJroise  les  bour- 
geois. Telle  est  du  moins  I'inipression  qui  ressort  de 
I'itude  de  ces  series  qui  s'inlitulcnt  tour  a  tour  :  /t's  Gens 
de  fiistice,  les  Baigneurs,  les  Boiis  Bourgeois,  les  Bin 
b/eiis,  hs  Beaux  Jours  de  la  vie,  les  Mceurs  conjugales, 
les  Pastorales,  les  Types  parisiens.  II  a  6parpill4  son 
esprit  sur  tous  les  sujets.  Du  tribunal  a  la  salle  des  ventes, 
de  la  Bourse  a  I'hopital,  de  la  rue  a  la  chambre  du  petit 
bourgeois,  la  verve  inepuisable  du  grand  caricaturiste  va, 
sans  se  lasser,  retenant  tous  les  aspects  humoristiques  de 
la  vie,  saisissant  toujours  i  picmiire  vue  le  ridicule  de 
chaque  situation,  la  tare  physique  et  morale  de  chaqix 
individu. 

Dans  les  'Bohemieus  d,-  Paris  nous  avons,  en  vingt- 
huit  planches  eloquentes,  un  apercu  sur  tous  les  pauvres 
heres,  les  declassis  lamentables,  le  maraudeur,  le  man- 
diant,  le  prtfet  de  I'empirc,  le  marchand  de  contremar- 
ques,  le  tondeur  de  chiens,  le  marchand  d'habits,  qui  bat- 
tent  le  pav6  de  Pari":,  tant6t  avec  milancolie,  tant6t  avec 
cette  bonne  humeur  hi^ritiJe  de  leur  ancetre,  le  po^te  Vil- 
lon, songent  a  leurs  belles  situations  d'antan.  Tantot  il  va 
d'une  note  mdlancolique,  hautement  tragique  meme  (lap- 
pellerai-je  cette  planche  lugubre,  Ic  Dernier  Bain,  repre- 
sentant  un  pauvre  here  qui  va  se  jeter  a  la  Seine),  jusqu'i 
des  pages  si  follcment  droles  qu'on  ne  peut  rdsistcr  a  leur 
antaisie  etourdissante.  Ah  1  cette  serie  des  Bans  Bourgeois; 
peuton  citcr  des  pages  plus  ineffablement  burlesques  que  ce 
mari  qui  s'avance  dans  la  rue,  les  bras  charges  de  pots  de 
lleurs  «  parce  que  c'est  demain  la  lete  de  sa  femme  »,  que 
toutes  ces  scenes  en  un  mot  oil  les  bourgeois  trahis;ent 
leurs  ridicules. 

Ridicules  aussi  ces  bas  bleus  chez  qui  la  pretention  et 
la  laideur  remplacent  le  talent,  ces  chanteurs  et  ces  acteurs 
pricurseurs  de  ecus  de  Forain,  de  Lautrec  ou  d'Hermann 
Paul,  et  toute  la  serie  de  ces  cxtraordinaires  baigneurs 
enormes  d'humour  et  dont  Ic  lectour  trouvera  quelques 
pages  au  cours  de  ce  livrc. 

Au  moment  de  la  Revolution  de  1848,  Daumier  s'adonne 
de  nouveau  a  la  caricature  politique,  tel  que  I'attestent  ses 
Represeiitanis  represen'es.  Cette  St5rie  n'est  pas  toutelois 
parmi  les  meilleures  du  maitre.  Tout  en  portant  —  pour- 
rait-il  du  reste  en  ^tre  autrement?  —  I'empreinte  ^nergique 
de  ce  genie,  ses  lithographies  sont  parfois  un  peu  relichies 
de   forme,  un  peu  trop    sommaires   et    manquant   de    ce 
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models  merveilleux  que  nous  saliions  dans  les  ojuvres  de 
la  grande  piriode.  C'est  que  Daumier,  en  meme  temps 
peut-etre  qu'il  avail  perdu  Tardcur  primesautiere  de  ses 
vingt-dnq  ans,  se  seniait  possede  tons  les  jours  davan- 
tage  par  une  autre  passion  qui  domina  sa  vie,  celle  de  la 
peinture.  Dija  le  caricaturiste  avait  beaucoup  sacriiie  a 
cettemuse;  il  se  consacrait  entierement  a  elle  lorsque, 
vers  i860,  il  quitta  pour  quelques  annees  le  Charivari, 

Honore  Daumier  peintre  a  du  longtemps  cdder  le  pas  a 
Daumier  lithographe.  II  y  est  pourtant  grand  parmi  les 
plus  grands.  La  peinture  |de  Daumier  est  essentiellement 
originale.  II  est  coloriste  un  peu  a  la  maniere  d'Eug^ne 
Carriere ;  c'est-a-dire  qu'il  ne  recherche  pas  une  tres  grande 
varietd  de  couleurs,  mais  se  specialise  dans  les  gris,  les 
bruns,  les  noirs  modules  a  I'lnfini,  avec  pariois  la  tache 
chaude  d'une  touche  de  clair.  En  meme  temps  la  pate  est 
riche,  grasse,  solidement  trituree,  tenioignant  d'une  griffe 
geniale. 

Tout  cela  ne  fut  que  peu  compris  dabord,  a  une  epoque 
oil  les  tableaux  de  Daumier,  qui  atteignent  maintenant  les 
prix  les  plus  eleves,  se  vendaient  pour  rien.  II  a  fallu  I'ex- 
position  organisee  en  1878  dans  les  galeries  Durand-Ruel 
pour  que  le  peintre  fut  enfin  apprecid  a  sa  juste  valeur. 
MM.  Durand-Ruel  ont  bien  voulu  me  communiquer  les 
reproductions  de  quelques-unes  de  ces  ceuvres  splendides 
parues  ici,  etje  n'ai  pu  qu'y  fortifier  davantage  ma  convic- 
tion deja  partiellement  faite  a  la  deuxieme  exposition 
Daumier  (Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  1900),  a  I'Exposition  uni- 
verselle  et  dans  quelques  galeries  particulieres  ou,  comme 
dans  celle  de  M.  Georges  Viau,  il  triomphe  niagnifique- 
ment.  A  feuiUeter  ces  photographies,  j'ai  senti  une  fois  de 
plus  la  grandeur  farouche  ct  superbe  de  ce  peintre. 

Et  la  encore  quelle  variete  extraordinaire,  quelle  ft^con- 
dite  stupefiante  ! 

Tout  d'abord,  dans  ses  peintures,  ses  lavis,  ses  aqua, 
relies,  le  peintre  semble  marcher  de  front  avec  le  litho- 
graphe. II  voit  la  vie  reelle  sous  le  jour  le  plus  vrai,  il  en 
souligne  le  cote  ridicule,  le  grotesque  —  souvent  avec 
beaucoup  de  discretion  —  il  est  enun  mot,  au  milieu  de  la 
periods  et  de  la  generation  romantiques,  un  precurseur  du 
naturalisme,  un  artiste  de  v^rit^  avant  tout.  Parmi  les 
aquarelles  de  cette  s^rie,  celles  consacrees  aux  gens  du 
palais  sont  les  plus  cilfebres;  mais  ces  beaux  morceaux  de 
peinture  oil  il  nous  represente  des  aspects  de  la  rue,  de 
I'atelier,  de  I'usine,  meritent  tout  autant  notre  admiration. 
II  semble  que  Daumier  —  precurseur  toujours  —  ait  tte  le 
premier  a  coniprendre  la  poesie  ct  la  beaute  des  saltim- 
banques,  des  forains,  des  bohemiens  de 
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comnie  chante  le  beau  vers  de  Beaudelaire.  Certains  dc 
ses  bateleurs,  de  ses  lutteurs,  de  ces  faiseurs  de  tours  aux 
puissantes  anatomies,  aux  muscles  en  sailiie,  sont  be.uix 
comme  des  prophetes  de  Michel-Ange.  Mais  si  I'observa- 
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tion  de  Daumier  est  scrupuleuse  et  vraie,  elle  n'est  pas 
implacable,  car  personne  n'a  mieux  compris  la  melancolie 
navree  qui  se  ddgage  de  I'existence  de  ces  errants  lamen- 
tables.  Citerai-je,  entre  tant  de  morceaux,  ces  tristes 
Fugiti/s  qui  s'en  vont  vers  I'inconnu,  en  caravane  fouettec 
par  le  vent,  silhouettes  fantastiques  de  cavaliers  qui  se 
detachent  sur  la  lueur  d'incendie  du  soleil  couchant,  puis 
encore  cette  Parade  de  saltiinbanques  (sujet  traite 
plusieurs  fois),  ces  Musiciens  ambiilants,  de  la  collection 
Bureau,  particulierement  riche  en  peintures  et  en  aqua- 
relles du  maitre;  puis  ces  Paillasses  et  cette  Parade  de 
saltimbanques,  aquarelles  d'une  si  fruste  et  belle  vision. 

Quel  admirabls  peintre  de  la  physionomie  humaine  et 
de  ses  diverses  expressions  etait  Daumier,  c'est  ce  que 
nous  prouve  cette  toile  absolument  magistrale  represen- 
tant  I'interieur  d'un  compartiment  de  chemin  de  fer.  Le 
theatre  lui  a  egaleraent  fourni  les  sujets  de  quelques 
scenes  curieuses,  comme  aussi  I'atelier.  Daumier  preteaux 
amateurs  de  dessins  et  d'estampes,  a  I'acheteur  suffisant, 
pretentieux  ou  ruse,  leurs  vivantes  et  reelles  expressions, 
comme  aussi  a  I'artiste  surpris  au  milieu  de  son  travail^  a 
son  atelier. 

Dans  toutes  ces  oeuvres,  le  lithographe  et  le  peintre  ne 
sortent  pas  des  memes  sujets,  de  la  representation  fidcle 
de  la  vie.  Mais  la  oil  nous  avoirs  lieu  de  nous  etonner 
de  I'universalite  du  peintre,  c'est  lorsque  nous  le 
voyons,  comme  il  I'a  fait  quelquefois,  se  jeter  dans  les 
sujets  de  la  legende  ou  de  I'histoire  et  faire  preuve  d'une 
imagination  aux  envolees  les  plus  hautes  et  Its  plus 
ideales.  Daumier  peintre  d'histoire,  de  religion  ou  de 
mythologie,  Daumier  poete  inspire,  Daumier  traducteur 
des  visions  de  reve,  voiU  de  quoi  surprendre  ceux  qui  re 
sont  pas  familiers  avec  son  oeuvre. 

Au  pinceau  de  Daumier,  nous  devons  cette  belle  scer.e 
rehgieuse  du  Bon  Samaritaiii,  puis  un  admirable  Christ 
aux  outrages,  qui  appartenait  encore,  I'an  passe,  a 
M  J.  van  Wisselingh,  de  Londres.  C'est  une  grande 
esquisse,  I'un  des  plus  grands  tableaux  du  peintre,  avtc 
une  pale  tete  de  Christ  se  detachant  au-dcssus  de  tetcs 
hurlantes  et  contorsionnees. 

Daumier  a  souvent  demandeson  inspiration  aux  poetes ; 
Lafontaine  lui  a  fourni  le  sujet  du  Meunier,  son  fits  et  I'aiie, 
puis  1  es  Vol  etirs  el  I'  ane  -jyioWirttUn  Malade  iinaginaire. 
Mais  il  aimait  surtout  Cervantes  et  son  immortel  Don 
Qiiicbotte  inspira  A  Daumier  plusieurs  beaux  tableaux. 
Savourons  entre  tons  celui  oil  le  Chevalier  de  la  Triste 
Figure,  monte  sur  sa  Rossinante,  sa  lance  en  arret,  profile 
sur  le  ciel  sa  longue  silhouette,  et  celui  oil  il  charge  au 
galop  quelque  moulin,  tandis  que  Sancho  etonne  se  croise 
les  bras. 

De  1850  a  1866  fut  la  periodc  la  plus  active  dc  la  car- 
rieri;  du  peintre .  Malheureusement,  comme  seuls  les 
quelques  amis  de  Daumier  comprenaient  et  aimaient  sa 
peiiilLirc:  que  \tsgrauds  jwii/cH/'.s ,  toujours  fermes  a  tou- 
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tcs  Ics  manifestations  nouvcllos,  s'obstinaient  a  le  mcpriser 
(comme  ils  mipriseront  demain  tel  ginie  inconnu),  I'ar- 
tiste  n'arrivait  i  vivre  que  tr6s  difficilement.  Aussi,  en 
1864,  la  nt^cessite  Ic  poussa  a  reprcndre  au  Charivari  i^ 
besogne  de  caricaturiste.  «  II  trace,  icnl  M.  Delteil,  une 
quantite  considerable  de  lithographies  pendant  deux  ans  ; 
i  la  fin  de  I'annie  1866,  un  mouvement  insolitc  se  pro- 
duisit  un  peu  partout  en  Europe,  et  Daumier  interesse  suit 
ce  mouvement  avec  beaucoup  d'attenlion,etdans  des  plan- 
ches oil  il  retrouve  sa  verve  des  bons  jours,  il  livoque  des 
scenes  d'une  belle  inspiration ;  il  note  aussi  les  etapes  de 
I'envahissement  germanique  avec  un  sens  prophetique  peu 
commun. 

uLesannees  s'ecoulent;  1870  nait ;  la  guerre  contre  I'Al- 
lemagne  est  di^claree  et  nos  soldats  partent  en  criant  :  «  A 
Berlin  !  »  H^las !  I'enthousiasme  est  de  courte  duree  ;  les 
desastres  succedent  aux  disastres  avec  un  acharneraent  et 
une  promptitude  inouies  ;  Daumier  Wmit  et  ne  veut  pas 
cioire  a  la  defaite  possible  ;  il  accuse  I'Empire  de  ce  qui 
arrive  et  se  dresse  comme  un  vengeur,  il  trace  des  compo- 
sitions epiques  comme  celles  de  1832  k  1835  ;  toutefois, 
en  1870,  les  t5v(5nements  marchent  plus  vile  que  le  crayon 
le  plus  prompt ;  aussi  Daumier  ne  peut-il  caresser  amou- 
reusement  ses  ceuvres  comrae  il  le  faisait  jadis  en  dessi- 
nant  la  Rue  Traiisnonain  ou  la  charge  d'un  d^puti,  mais 
i!  atteint  tellement  a  IVpique  dans  I'Empire,  c'est  la  paix, 
Ceci  a  tue  cela,  les  Cbdtimenis,  le  Reve  de  la  nouvclle 
Marguerite,  la  France  Promcthee,  les  Temoins,  que  la 
Ibugue  de  la  facture  ne  messied  pas  a  des  pages  enfantees 
dans  une  belle  colere  patriotique.  » 

Durant  la  Commune,  Daumier,  (5coeur6  par  les  horreurs 
qui  I'entourent,  lutte  pour  une  Ripublique  honnete  et 
humaine.  L'oeuvre  qui  exprimc  le  niieux  son  sentiment  de 
disespoir  devant  les  tueries  de  1871,  c'est  sa  lithographie 
intitulee  :  Epouvanlee  de  I'hiriiage.  Sous  I'apparence 
d'une  grande  femme  voilee,  vetuc  de  noir,  I'annie  1871 
se  cache  le  visage  dans  les  mains,  dans  un  geste  de  dou- 
leur ;  toute  droite,  sa  silhouette  se  d(5tache  vigoureuse- 
ment  sur  une  plaine,  sur  un  vaste  champ  de  bataille  oii 
les  cadavres  gisent  inanimes  et  s'entassent  en  un  monceau 
sinistre  jusqu'aux  confins  de  I'horizon. 

Sans  la  soUicitude  de  ses  amis,  les  dernieres  anntes  de 
Daumier  se  seraient  passies  dans  le  dinument  le  plus 
complet.  II  habitait  dans  le  petit  village  de  Valmondois 
une  maisonnette  que  Corot  lui  avait  donnSe  et  ou  il  v^cut, 
sinon  dans  la  richesse  du  moins  dans  une  aisance  relative, 
des  annecs  attristees  seulement  par  la  faiblesse  tous  les 
jours  plus  grande  de  ses  yeux.  M.  Arsene  Alexandre  a, 
dans  son  beau  livre,  lort  bien  dtScrit  la  vie  de  Daumier  a 
Valmondois.  «  II  aimait  cette  cabane,  ^crit-il;  c'est  la 
qu'il  avait  connu  les  seules  heures  de  sa  vie  oii  il  lui  avait 
et^  permis  d'echapper  a  la  tyrannic  du  metier,  de  serrer  de 
plus  pris  ses  beaux  reves  d'art,  en  un  mot  de  connaitre  ce 
lecond,  reposant  et  encourageant  travail  des  heures  choisies 


et  recueillies.  Un  autre  attrait  encore  lui  faisait  plus  chcr 
ce  coin  perdu  dans  un  village  ignorij  :  non  seulement  ii  v 
respirait  en  lihertd  et  travaillait  a  I'aise,  mais  encore  il  se 
sentait  envelopp^  d'une  chaude  amitic-,  avoisine  par.  de 
vaillants  caniarades  qui  I'aimaient  et,  comme  lui,  medi- 
taient  loin  de  I'agitation  des  villes.  A  sa  porte  ou  dans  les 
villages  environnaiits,  vivaient  ses  vieux  compagnons,  les 
temoins  des  luttes  soutenues,  de  qui  les  approbations,  la 
sympathie,  I'intelligence,  le  consolaient  des  difficultes  et 
des  d^boires.  Tous  ces  hommes  exceptionnels  qui  vibraient 
puissamment  au  contact  de  la  nature,  dont  la  pens^e 
s'elargissait  dans  la  contemplation  des  beaux  horizons  et 
elargissait  ces  horizons  eux-memes,  etaient  fraternellement 
unis,  se  voyaient,  se  soutenaient,  s'encourageaient . 
Cetait  DuprS,  Daubigny,  Geofiroy  Dechaume,  Boulard, 
le  sculpteur  Pascal,  d'autres  encore,  qui  pratiquaient  large- 
ment  I'hospitalite  et  comprenaient  delicatement  I'araitie . 

■<  De  temps  en  temps,  le  bon  Corot  venait  au  milieu  de 
cet  entrain,  consolider  encore  I'union  par  sa  charroante 
seriniti.  Et  Ton  communiquait  aussi,  bien  plus  loin,  avec 
Millet,  avec  Theodore  Rousseau.  II  semblait  que  ces  corres- 
pondances,  portees  par-dessus  Paris  sur  les  grands  courants 
purs  de  la  campagne,  fussent  ainsi  plus  imprignees  d'art  et 
de  d^sinteressement.  » 

Malheureusement,  Daumier,  qui  dcssinait  de  moins  en 
moins,  allait  devenir  complitement  aveugle.  Sa  derniere 
joie  fut  Texposition  d' ensemble  de  ses  ctuvres,  organisee 
chez  Durand-Ruel  en  1878,  et  oil  tout  ce  que  Paris  comp- 
tait  d'esprits  dev^s  et  de  vrais  connaisseurs  d'art  rendit 
un  (^clatant  hommage  au  talent  du  grand  peintre  qui 
s'eteignait  a  Valmondois  le  11  fivrier  1879. 

Telles  ont  ete,  dans  leurs  grandes  lignes,  la  vie  et  la 
carriere  artistique  d'Honori  Daumier,  lithographe  et 
peintre.  Assur^ment,  il  nous  eut  il&  agriable  d'insister 
davantage  sur  quelques  aspects  de  ce  lecond  talent,  d'exa- 
miner  et  de  decrire,  par  exeraple,  un  plus  grand  nombre 
de  ses  planches  et  d'essayer  de  raontrer  leur  beaute.  Mais 
cette  beauti  n'eclate-t-elle  pas  trioniphalement  elle-itiem' 
et,  en  elargissant  davantage  le  cadre  de  cette  etude,  n'au- 
rions-nous  pas  prive  le  lecteur  de  quelques-unes  de  ces 
pages  puissantes,  plus  eloquentes  mille  tois  que  des  mots? 
Laissons  done  la  place  a  l'oeuvre,  A  cet  oeuvrc  varie, 
puissant,  sublime,  oCi  s'epanche  dans  sa  force  superbe  cet 
ardent  et  noble  genie. 

Hen'ri  Frantz. 
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AVARNI,  PAR  OCTAVE  UZANNE. 


L'Homme  et  I'CEuvre. 


Le  13  Janvier  i8o4,  naissait  a  Paris,  au  n"  5  de  la  rue 
des  VieiUes-Haudriettes,  un  gargon  inscrit  a  I'^tat  civil 
sous  les  noms  de  Guillaume-Sulpice  Chevallier.  11  itait 
fils  de  Sulpice  Chevallier,  ex-membre  du  Comite  rivolu- 
tionnaire  de  la  section  de  Bondy,  sorti  de  la  [tourmente 
non  sans  dangers,  mais  accompagn^  d'un  renom  de  probit^ 
fort  compatible  avec  la  plus  mediocre  fortune,  et  de  Marie' 
Monique  Thi^met,  de  vingt-six  ans  plus  jeune  que  son 
mari  et  soeur  du  peintre-acteur  Thi^met,  a  qui  ses  farces, 
ses  grimaces  et  ses  caricatures  sur  la  gourmandise  des 
moines  out  valu  plus  de  celebritc^  que  quelques  tableaux 
fort  sagement  peints. 

Cegarcjon  devait,  de  1830  a  1866,  illustrer  le  nom  de 
Gavarni. 

L'oeuvre  de  Gavarni  est  merveiileusement  complexe  et 
touftue.  N'ul  n'a  su  dessiner  le  costume  avec  autant  de 
"race  et  d'exactitude  ;  le  grand  taiileurdu  temps,  Humaiin, 
s'inclinait  devant  sa  maitrise  en  I'art  difficile  d'adapter  au 
buste  de  ses  personnages  la  longue  redingote  k  vastes 
revers,  a  haut  collet  oil,  dans  le  multiple  enroulement  de 
la  cravaie,  s'engonce  le  cou,  a  longues  basques  plissi^es 
s'^vasint  gradiiellement  autour  d'une  taille  invraisembla- 
ment  fine  et  cambree.  Non  seulement  il  reproduisait  avec 
une  juste?sec;14gante  et  spirituelle  les  modes  a  la  fois  nai- 
ves  et  affiitees  dc  ces  jours  deja  lointains,  mais  il  les  creait 
et  les  lanijail  dans  les  journaux  dont  il  etait  le  pourvoyeur 
attitr^. 

II  rivolutionna  le  travesti,  inventant,  pour  le  carnaval, 
pour  hs  bals  de  la  saison,  ceux  de  I'Opira  comnie  ceux  oil 
figurait  Chicard,  et  pour  les  divertissements  de  la  Courtille 
et  d'ailleurs,  des  costumes  nouveaux,  adoptes  avec  entliou- 
siasme  et  restis  populaires  i  travers  les  vicissitudes  qu'a 
traversiesdepuisla  gaieti  fran^aise  et  jusque  dans  les  sou- 
bresaut)  hvsteriques  de  son  agonie.  II  a  saisi  au  vol  et 
fiv^  d'un  crayon  leste  toutes  les  joies  de  la  jeunesse,  I'ele- 
gance  des  jouvenceaux,  la  grace  evaporcc  des  fillettes  qui 
aiment,  dans  une  mansarde  ou  sous  les  vignes  d'une  guin- 
guette,  les  rires  fbuSj  les  baisers  et  Ic  vin  bleu  que  la  chan- 
son appelle  galamment  •  le  champagne  et  I'amour  ».  Les 
jolies  duplicites  des  femmes,  les  mille  traits  des  moeurs  de 
h  vie  en  mi^nage,  les  enfants  et  les  parents  terribles,  les 
vilenies  des  usuriers  et  des  crianciers  provoquant  et  justi- 
fiant  les  represailles,  la  suffisance  impitoyablement  sotte 
des  propridtaires,  les  ridicules  de  tout  genre  des  patrons, 
des  maris,  des  politiciens,  de  toute  cette  foule  bigarrSe  qui 
se  coudoic  ou  s'iclabousse,  de  jour  et  de  nuit,  a  Paris  et  a 
Londres,  et  — son  inspiration  s'assombrissant  a  mesure  que 
son  expi^rience  augmentait,  —  les  Stapes  du  vice  et  du  crime 


par  lesquelles  on  va  des  ruisseaux  du  faubourg  au  bagne 
de  Toulon,  les  horreurs  des  bas-ionds  de  la  societe  an- 
glaise,  les  perversions  du  sentiment  et  des  sens,  la  lin 
sordide  et  grotesque  ment  lamentable  des  filles  d'amour 
qu'il  avait  raontrees  dans  I'eclat  de  leur  jeunesse  endiablee. 
et  enfin  ce  type  terrible  de  Thomas  Vireloque  qui  semble 
coniju  par  un  Balzac  double  d'un  Edgar  Foe,  passent  tour 
a  tour  ou  simultanenient  dans  sa  lanternc  magique  de 
peintre  ct  de  satiriste  des  niceurs. 

Les  milliers  de  planches  oil  il  a  distribue  tous  ces  carac- 
teres  et  toutes  ces  scenes  ne  suffisaient  point  a  I'activiti  de 
son  crayon.  II  a  sem6  de  ses  dessins  denombreux  volumes, 
et  il  reste  un  des  illustrateurs  de  livres  qui  ont  le  mieux 
reussi  a  marier  leurs  compositions  au  texte,  qu'elles  com- 
mentent  et  dclairent  de  traits  spirituels  et  parfois  profonds. 
Certaines  des  amusantes  physiologies  publi^es  par  le 
libraire  Aubert  et  d'autres,  aux  environs  de  1840,  doublent 
d'int6-et  et  de  valeur  grace  aux  croquis  oil  Gavarni  en  a 
interpriSti  le  texte  ;  et  I'on  trouvera  encore  du  charme  aux 
imaginations  terriblement  socialo-humanitaires  qu'Eugene 
Sue  accumula  dans  le  jitif  errant,  si  I'on  parcourt  cet 
interminable  recit,  declamatoire  et  suranne,  dans  I'edition 
illustree  par  Gavarni. 

On  a  compt^  qu'il  a  fait  2,700  lithographies  originales ; 
que  les  planches  sur  pierre,  sur  bois  ou  sur  acier  executces 
d'apris  ses  dessins  dipassent  2,000,  et  si  Ton  y  ajoute  ses 
dessins  non  graves  et  ses  aquarelles,  on  arrive  a  8,000  pie- 
ces environ.  Encore  le  recensement,  quelque  soin  qu'y 
aient  apporte  MM.  Mahehault  (pseudonyme  de  J.  Armel- 
liault)  et  Bocher  dans  leur  catalogue,  ne  saurait-il  etre 
complet.  Mais  outre,  ces  series  de  planches  et  ces  pieces 
detachies,  qui  fera  jamais  le  compte  des  illustrations  de  toutes 
sories  et  de  touies  tallies,  (sciines  de  moeurs,  portraits, 
personnages  et  types,  vignettes,  culs-de-lampe  et  lettres 
ornies)  qu'il  a  prodigu^es  avec  une  abondance  jamais  tarie 
dans  un  si  grand  nombre  de  publications  pendant  plus  de 
(rente  annees? 

Cet  artiste,  qui  savait  si  bien  illustrer  de  ses  dessins  un 
texte  etranger,  savait  encore  mieux  faire  parler  ses  propres 
creations  dans  des  legendes  dont  la  trouvaille,  le  plus  sou- 
vent,  tient  du  genie.  La  maxime,  le  bout  de  dialogue  qu'il 
met  au-dessous  de  ses  dessins,  c'est  vraiment  le  souffle  qui 
les  anime  d'une  vie  que  nul  ne  contestera.  Les  plus  insen- 
sibles  au  langage  des  contours  et  des  formes  y  trouvent 
une  revelation  qui  leur  montre  des  horames  et  des  femmes 
reels,  avec  leurs  habitudes,  leurs  tics,  leurs  ridicules,  leur 
sensibilitd,  leurs  appitits,  leur  hypocrisie,  facade  blanche 
et  fleurie,  derrifere  laquelle  grouillent  dc'fauts  et  vices ;  la 
oil  ils  n'auraient  vu  que  des  bonshomraes  plus  ou  moins 
bien  campus,  dignes  a  peine  d'etre  eflleures  de  leur  regard 
indifferent.  On  vetra,  au  cours  de  cette  etude,  quelle 
connaissance  subtile  et  siire  du  cceur  huniain  d^notent  ces 
brives  ligendes,  tant6t  dans  leur  scepticisme  amus^, 
tantot  dans  leur  cynisme  amer,  toujours  dans  la  verit^  de 
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!eur  accent  ct  lie  leurs  lernics,  si   parlaitcnujiit  appropriOs 
aux  caractferes  et  aux  circonstances. 

II  y  a  la  un  diJoublement  bien  rare  de  la  facultc  des'ex- 
primcr  artistiqiiement.  Observateur  aigu  ot  comprtlicnsif, 
saisissant  d'un  coup  d'ceil  tous  les  details  extirieurs  de 
son  sujet  et  le  piniStrant  jusqu'en  son  coeur  et  en  ses  dcs- 
sous  les  plus  cacliiis,  Gavarni  ommagasinc  ce  qu'il  a  vu  ct 
Ic  traduit  i  son  heure,  d'abord  en  figures  oil  la  fantaisie 
n'est  que  rornemcnt  de  la  verite,  puis  en  phases  oil  s'exhale 
la  quintessence  d'un  caractt:re,  d'un  evenement  ou  d'une 
situation. 

Ce  talent,  a  un  tel  degre,  suflit  pour  que  les  ecrivains 
revendiquent  celui  qui  en  est  done  comnie  un  des  leurs. 
Mais  d'autres  litres  assignent  au  dessinateur  Gavarni  une 
place  pariiculiere  et  honorable  parmi  les  hommes  de  let- 
tres.  Sans  parler  du  journal  les  Gens  dii  Monde,  qu'il 
tonda  et  rt^digea  en  chef  d'un  bout  a  I'autre  de  sa  courte 
existence,  Gavarni  donna  maintes  pages  de  fiction,  de  fan- 
taisie, de  critique  l(5gere,  des  vers  meme,  i  une  foule  de 
publications  du  temps.  Un  certain  nombre  de  ces  mor- 
ceaux  ont  itc  publics  sous  le  titre  de  Maniires  de  voir  ct 
h'jcons  de  pettier  (1869).  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt, 
qui  ont  eu  a  lour  disposition  les  papiers  et  les  mimoires 
inedits  de  Gavarni,  ont  bourr^  le  volume  qu'ils  lui  ont 
consacriS  de  fragments  tire's  de  sa  correspondance  et  des 
carnets  oil  il  inscriyait  jour  par  jour  les  memento  de  sa 
vie,  et  les  moindres  notes  ont  un  tour  litteraire  et  une 
saveur  qui  feraient  envie  a  bien  des  gens  du  metier. 

Dessinateur,  litliographe  qui  fit  rendre  a  la  pierre  des 
eflels  insoupconnfc  jusqu'a  lui,  graveur  sur  cuivre  et  sur 
acier,  aquarcUiste,  ecrivain  en  prose  et  en  vers,  Gavarni 
etait  aussi  un  mathematicien  et  un  geometre  d'une  science 
audacieusement  originale.  II  avait  dix  ans  lorsqu'il  lorma 
le  projet  de  copier^pourpouvoir  le  consulter  i  sa  fantaisie, 
le  Dictionnaire  des  amusements  malheniaiiques.  Depuis, 
la  science  ne  cessa  d'exercer  une  attraction  puissante  sur 
son  esprit  et,  dans  les  dcrnieres  annees  de  sa  vie,  c'et.iit 
aux  theories  et  aux  inventions  mathematiques  qu'il  consa- 
crait,  avec  une  ardeur  et  une  foi  qu'on  a  voulu  ridiculiser, 
la  meilleure  partie  dc  son  temps. 

Get  invcnteur  de  costumes,  ce  genial  initiateur  de  modes 
etait  lui-meme  d'une  elegance  miiticuleuse  et  irreprochable. 
11  fut  dandy  comme  Brumniel  et  Alfred  de  Musset,  et 
cela  par  gout  naturel  et  besnin  physique.  Sans  doute  il  s'y 
nielait,  surtout  pendant  les  aunties  de  sa  jeunesse,  quelque 
pose,  le  mepris  du  bourgeois,  epicier,  philistin,  dont  il 
voulait  se  distinguer;  la  joie  naive  d'attirer  les  regards  et 
d'etonner.  «  Ah  I  »  disait-il  plus  tard  i  des  amis  plus 
jeunes  que  lui,  «  vous  ne  m'avez  pas  connu  au  temps  oil 
je  portals  des  bagues  sur  mes  gantsi  s> 

Un  portrait  lithographic  par  lui-meme,  que  nous  avons 
reproduit  dans  le  Livre  du  10  avril  1882  et  qui  appartient 
a  M.  Eugene  Forgues,  fils  d'un  des  grands  amis  de  I'ar- 
tiste,  le  reprisente  en  costume  d'atelier  et  de  paysan.  Une 


blouse  brod^e  au  col  et  aux  epaulettes,  une  grosse  cravate 
nou(5e  au  cou,  des  cheveux  plutot  broussailleux  que  bou- 
clis,  un  front  bomb(5  et  haut,  un  nez  droit  se  relevant  au 
bout  comme  sous  uu  coup  de  pouce,  un  menton  rond  et 
lerme,  des  levres  charnues  entr'ouvertes  sans  sourire  et 
estompees  d'une  mince  et  courte  moustache  qu'accompa- 
giient  des  favoris  k'gers,  forment  une  physionomie  de 
jeune  homme  sympathique,  mais  assez  vulgaire,  que  I'ex- 
pression  chercheuse  et  dure  de  I'ceil  et  la  sensualite  de  la 
bouche  rendent  presque  inquii5tante.  Ce  portrait  date  de 
I'epoque  difficile  des  debuts,  a  Tarbes  ou  a  Bordeaux ; 
c'est  le  premier  qu'on  ait  de  tous  les  portraits  de  Gavarni 
par  lui-meme. 

Tout  autre  apparait-il  bient6t  apris,  voulant  «  avant  tout 
avoir  toujours  I'enveloppe  et  la  tenue  recherchies  de  I'homme 
du  monde,  de  I'homme  qu'il  dessine  d'apres  lui-meme 
dans  le  Voyageur  de  1846,  le  type  de  fashionable  qu'il  a 
invente,avec  1  habit  boutonne  en  haut,  sur  la  cravate  blanche, 
par  un  seul  bouton  et  fuyant  des  deux  cotes  de  la  taiile  sur 
le  velours  noir  d'un  long  habit,  avec  le  pantalon  collant, 
le  chapeau  cambre,  la  botte  carrie,  la  badine  sous  le  bras, 
les  moustaches  en  croc,  ce  costume  d'exquise  distinction,  a 
la  tornure  degagee,  a  I'aspect  vainqueur  »  (i). 

Vainqueur,  il  I'etait,  au  sens  oil  le  prennent  les  freres  de 
Goncourt.  II  aimait  la  femme  pour  la  conqu^-ir;  et  a  sa 
verve,  a  son  ardeur^  a  I'enveloppement  de  sa  tendresse  a  la 
foi  ironique  et  sincere,  a  ce  charrae  qui  emane  des  grands 
anioureux  eternellement  enquete  del'amour,  bien  peu  pou- 
vaientresister.Unchassi-croisiidemaitressestraversaittoules 
les  journees  de  son  existence,  lafleurausein,  lagaietedansles 
veux,  le  rire  aux  dents,  sans  jalousies  tragiques  ni  collisions 
douloureuses.  Si  la  rupture  amenait  des  larmes,  elle  ne  lais- 
sait  ni  rancix'ur,  ni  hainc.  La  femme  qui  se  sent  devinee, 
comprise, demontee  dans  ses  ressorts,  penetriie  jusqu'au  fond 
d'elle-meMne  et,  nuilgriJ  elle,  etreinte  et  cherie,  est  vraiment 
vaincue  et  ne  songe  pas  plus  qu'une  esclave  de  harem  a 
s'indigner  d'etre  trahie  ou  a  se  venger  d'un  abandon. 

II  faut  lire  le  diLxry  de  1883,  que  MM.  de  Goncourt  ont 
reproduit  en  appendice  a  leur  volume,  pour  se  faire  une 
idi5e  de  la  maniiJre  dont  Gavarni  partageait  sa  vie  entre  le 
travail,  le  plaisir  et  I'amour.  Mais,  insistons-y,  ses  affaires 
de  sentiment  itaient  toutes  a  fleur  de  peau,  tandis  que  sa 
curiosity  6tait  protonde  et  son  intelligence  implacable.  De 
li  cette  verity  qui  delate  dans  ses  dessins  comme  dans  ses 
l^gendes,  a  laquelle  nepouvait  atteindre  qu'un  observateur 
qui  sent  et  comprend  tout,  mais  dont  la  clair\'oyance  se  met 
a  la  traverse  des  emportements  de  ses  sens  et  des  aveu- 
glements  de  son  coeur. 

Voici,  par  exemple,  la  journee  du  20  mai.  —  La  veille, 
il  avait  fait  des  aquarelles,  dinii  chez  son  ami  Feydeau, 
s'etait  ennuy<i  et  avait  subi  une  scene  de  brouille. 

«  Chez  M™' Petit,  rien.  —  Chez  M"":  Saint  Marc.  —  Dineau 

(i)  E.  et  J.  DE  Goncourt. 
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Pakis-Royal,  chez  Halavant.  Bei  thond  m'entraine  boulevard 
du  Temple,  il  va  chez  son  Alplionsine  des  Folies-Drama- 
tiques,  et,  en  I'attendant,  je  vais  cliez  Mn«=  Leblanc;  ma- 
dime  est  en  jupon  court.  —  Je  retrouve  Berthond  au  cafe 
Turc,  nous  rencontrons  une  femme,  je  le  quitte;  rien  ]  — 
Rentrii  chez  moi.  —  Puis  chez  M™"  d'Abrantes  oii  M^c  Stras- 
wiez,  M"""^  de  Villeneuve  ;  nous  causons  un  peu,  leger  rac- 
coramodement.  » 
Le  21,  il  continue  ses  aquarelles. 

Nu  pense-t-on  pas  que  cette  habitude  d'lJcrire  jour  par 
jour  le  sommaire  de  sa  vie,  et,  pour  ainsi  dire  le  catalogue 
d;  ses  actes,  soit  un  moyen  infaillible  de  s'amuser  de  ses 
propres  caprices,  en  leur  enlevant  ce  myst^rieux  et  ce  vague 
dont  I'irritante  et  jamais satisfaite  attirance  pourrait  changer 
I'un  d'eux  en  une  vraie  passion? 

Qu'on  ne  croie  pas,  d'ailleurs,  a  cette  secheresse  de  coeur 
qui  produit  I'inipuissance  d'aimer.  Gavarni  conserva  tou- 
jours  le  souvenir  attendri  de  sonvieux  p6re,  dont  il  donna, 
dans  le  journal  les  Gens  du  Monde,  avec  cette  legende: 
a  Quatre-vingt-dix  ans  w,  un  portrait  lithographie  si  sug- 
gjstif.  II  entoura  sa  mfere  de  soins  et  d'affection.  Marie 
en  1S44  a  M'i«  Jeanne-Lionie  Martin  de  Bonatry,  dont  il 
llustra  dix  ans  plus  tard,  un  album  de  Melodies,  il  eut 
d'cUe  deux  enfant,  qu'il  adora,  et  la  perte  du  plus  jeune, 
JeaT,  lui  fut  un  dt^chirement  dont  la  plaie  resta  saignante 
jusqu"a  son  dernier  jour.  A  quelqu'un  qui,  sur  le  soir  desa 
vie,  lui  demandait  s'il  avail  jamais  ainie,  il  r^pondit  sim- 
plenient  —  et  on  peut  Ten  croire :  «  Moi,  j'ai  airni  mon 
pere,  ma  mere,  mes  enfants.  »  II  a  aussi  aim^  ses  amis,  et 
ses  amis  le  lui  ont  rendu,  chose  qu'un  trouvera  assez  rare, 
pour  peu  qu'on  y  veuille  r(5flechir,  et  qui,  en  tout  cas,  n'est 
pas  la  marque  d'un  cceur  sec.  Et  s'il  ^tait  besoin  d'une 
preuve  plus  precise,  la  chaleur  qu'il  mit  a  defendre  Peytel, 
le  journaliste  de  Lyon,  accus6  de  meurtre  et  qu'il  croyait 
innocent,  la  peine  qu'il  prit  avec  Balzac,  inutilement  d'ail- 
leurs, pour  I'empecher  d'etre  condamne,  et  lorsqu'il  le  fut, 
pour  arracher  sa  grace  au  roi,  montrent  assez  qu'il  etait 
capable  d'amitie  agissante  et  de  diivouements. 

On  ne  lui  connait  pas  de  jalousies  ni  de  haines  proies- 
sionnelles.  II  se  montrait  accueillant ;  et,  enragi  de  travail 
il  aimait  I'accepter  de  toutes  mains  et  a  toutes  conditions. 
II  n'a  jamais  refusi,  que  je  sache,  de  collaborer  avec  aucun 
des  norabreux  dessinateurs  du  temps,  dont  quelques-uns 
lui  disputaient  alors  la  faveur  du  public  et  partagent  aujour- 
d'hui  sa  renommie.  Lorsque  son  nom  fut  devenu  une 
garantie  de  succes  pour  une  entreprise  de  librairie,  il  le 
laissait  mettre  par  I'^diteur  au  milieu  ou  en  tete  d'autres 
noms  moins  connus  sans  songer  a  tirer  la  couverture  a  soi, 
sans  meme  s'inquieter  de  s'y  assurer  une  collaboration 
effective  qui  I'aurait  l(5giiimement  pay^  de  sa  complaisance 
a  servir  d'enseigne  ou  de  reclame. 

L'auteur  de  la  preface  du  petit  volume  publii  chez  Dentu 
en  1862,  et  i-^sumant,  avec  des  vignettes  de  Godefroy- 
Durand,  les  series  deja  donn^es  par  Gavarni  sous   le  titre 


general  de  Masques  et  Visages,  affirme  avec  force  ce  c6\.i 
du  caractere  de  I'homme  et  defie  toute  contradiction. 
0  II  est,  dit-il,  du  petit  nombre  de  ces  artistes  honnctcs 
et  d^sinteressis  que  la  reputation  des  autres  n'importune 
point.  Ce  n'est  pas  lui  qui  empoisonnerait  jamais  le 
bouquet  qu'il  offre  a  un  grand  homme.  »  Et  il  ajoute  en 
terminant  :  "  11  est  souvent  arrive  a  cet  auteur  de  preter 
benivolement  son  esprit,  niais  il  n'emprunta  jamais  celui 
des  autres.  ■ 

Cela  r^pond  a  une  calomnie  qui  courut  longtemps.  On 
prttendait  que  Gavarni  mettait  a  contribution  ses  smis 
pour  les  legendes  de  ses  dessins.  Tout  compte  fait, 
Alphonse  Karr  lui  en  fit  une,  Emile  Forgues  en  fit  une 
autre,  qui  ne  sont.  ni  I'une  ni  I'autre,  bien  fameuses,  et 
Philipon  lui  en  a  gate  quelques-unes  dans /cs  Coulisses. 

Pour  etre  genereux  et  desinteresse  on  n'en  a  pas  moins 
besoin  d'argent,  au  contraire.  Sans  faire  autre  chose,  ici, 
qu'indiquer  la  misere  de  Gavarni  a  ses  debuts,  sur  les- 
quels  nous  reviendrons,  il  soufirit  toujours  de  cette 
maladie  que  je  ne  sais  plus  quel  dccteur  es  science  econo- 
mique  appelle  I'impecuniosit^.  Le  Journal  des  Gens  du 
moiide  fut  la  premiere  pierre  oil  sa  fortune  naissante 
achoppa.  II  ne  put  entretenir  quelques  mois  la  vie  6phe- 
mere  de  cstte  feuille  qu'en  s'endettant,  et  le  fardeau  de 
cette  dette  lui  pesa  longtemps  sur  les  ipaules.  Incapable 
de  mtttre  de  toie  une  pari  de  ses  gains,  deja  notables, 
pour  faire  face  aux  icheances,  souriant  a  la  misire  pourvu 
qu'ellefut  en  a  gants  jaunes  »,  il  se  peut  fort  bien  qu'il  ait 
puisi^  dans  ses  reminescences  pcrsonnelles  cette  riplique 
d'un  debardeur  a  un  titi  {/e  Carnazutl]  :  «  Et  si  Cornilic  ne 
trouvait  pas  de  voiture?  —  Nous  irions  a  pied!  — Merci ! 
Je  serai  canaille  tant  qu'on  voudra,  mais  mauvais  genre, 
jamais !  »  —  Aussi  ses  demarches  chez  les  banquiers,  qui 
lui  consentaient  parfois  un  nouveau  pret  pour  le  niettrc  a 
meme  de  payer  un  acompie  pressant,  ses  renouvellenn.nts 
a  gros  interets,  les  besoins  quotidiens  de  sa  vie  dipensiere 
et  sansordre  nefaisaient  que  creuser  le  gouffre  et  rendre  les 
creanciers  plus  impatients.  En  1834,  il  fit  un  sejour  a  la 
prison  pour  dettes  et  s'y  documenta  sur  le  vif  pour  sa 
serie  intitulee  Clichy.  Deux  ans  apres,  son  inobilier  : 
bureaux,  tables,  gravures,  etc.,  etc.,  etait  vendu ;  il  se 
tenait  cache  quelque  temps  chez  son  ami  Ernest  Feydeau, 
puis  se  rifugiait  dans  I'ile  Saint-Ouen,  retraite  peu  siv^re, 
^gay^e  par  le  canotage  et  les  promenades  sur  les  berges 
bordees  de  guinguettes,  avec  de  joyeux  compagnons. 

Plus  tard,  apres  un  sejour  a  Londres,  lorsque  la  popula- 
rite  de  ses  oeuvres  lui  assurait  un  large  revenu,  il  s'etablit 
a  Auteuil,  au  milieu  d'une  sorte  de  parc-jardin  d'assez 
vaste  etendue  ;  mais  il  n'y  vecut  point  en  repos.  Les 
constructions,  les  ameliorations,  les  modifications,  les 
fantaisies  du  jardinier-paysagiste,  amateur  de  points  de  vue 
et  de  plantations  exotiques,  absorbaient  toutes  ses  res- 
sources  et  au  dela.  Ce  fut  le  moment  ou,  la  vogue  le 
d^laissant  et  passant   a  d'autres,  il  se  sentit  pris  de  dtjgout 
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pour  son  art  et  au  lieu  dc  prrduirc  avec  Onergie  et  de 
forcer  ainsi  la  fortune,  il  s'abandonna  de  plus  en  plus  a 
des  rcves  de  combinaisons  financiires  et  industriellcs  ct  a 
des  rccherches  mathC'niatiques.  II  connut  de  nouveau, 
nuiintenant  qu'il  etait  vicux,  les  plus  pcniblcs  embarras 
d'argent. 

Nous  avons  un  jour  esquissi  la  physionomie  morale  de 
I'aniste  a  cet  instant  de  son  existence.  Ceux  de  ses  amis 
qui  allaient  le  voir  dans  sa  villa  d'Auteuil  le  trouvaient 
g(5n<^ralemcnt  en  train  de  chiflrer  fr^netiquement  sur  un 
grand  tableau  noir  qui  ocrupait  tout  le  fond  de  son  ate- 
lier. Les  journaux  du  temps  publiaient  des  annonces 
comme  celle-ci,  que  nous  avons  decouverte  dans  la  Cbro- 
iiiqiie  de  France  du  27  Janvier  1856  :  «  On  assure  que 
M.  Gavarni  serait  dans  I'intention  de  renoncer  au  dessin 
pour  se  consacrer  exclusivement  a  I'amilioiation  des  che- 
mins  de  ter ;  on  pretend  que  le  spirituel  fantaisiste  serait 
a  la  recherche  d"un  proci^de  destine  a  .imortir  les  chocs  de 
wagon  a  wagon.  » 

Sur  ces  entrefaites,  ces  chemins  de  fer,  qu'il  revait  de 
rendre  plus  commodes,  lui  apporterent  la  desolation  et  la 
ruine.  La  ligne  de  Ceinture  qu'on  construisait  alors  lui 
coupa  sa  propriete,  passant  sur  I'emplacement  meme  de 
SI  niaison,  qu'il  fallut  abattre.  L'indemnite  qui  lui  fut 
allcuee  ^tait  loin  d't^quivaloir  pour  lui  au  dommage  de 
I'cxpropriation,  d'autant  plus  qu'on  lui  laissait  tout  un 
lot  de  terrains  dont  il  ne  savait  que  faire.  Malade  deja, 
ne  mangeant  presque  plus,  il  fut  louche  a  fond.  II  traina 
pourtant  plus  de  trois  annees,  pkin  de  regrets,  mais 
n'ayant  rien  perdu  de  I'audace  aventureuse  de  sa  pensce, 
hantS  par  le  desir  de  possdder  une  grande  residence  oil 
il  ferait  de  grandes  choses,  s'ipuisant  k  visiter  des  pro- 
prietiis  d.tns  la  banlieue  de  Paris  et  finissant  par  achcter, 
sans  autre  surete  de  pavement  que  la  vente  aleatoire  de  ce 
qui  lui  restait  a  Auteuil,  une  maison  entouree  d'un  vaste 
jardin,  dans  I'avenue  qui  s'appelait  alors  de  I'lmpiSra- 
trice,  pour  la  somme  de  deux  cent  soixante  niille  francs 
(-iS6i). 

Ce  fut  la  fin.  —  Quelques  mois  auparavant,  lorsque  le 
depiSrissement  avait  deja  fait  chez  Gavarni  de  profonds 
ravages,  les  de  Goncourt  regardaient  encore  avec  admira- 
tion «  ce  visage  fouett^  aux  pommettes,  la  lumiere  fie- 
vreuse  du  gris  de  son  ceil,  c^tte  tete  forte,  puissante, 
comme  taillee  dans  la  chair  a  grands  coups  d'dbauchoir, 
s'eclairant  un  instant  d'un  sourire  reste  jeune,  d'un  sou- 
rire  qui  avait  a  la  fois  de  la  bonhomie  du  pavsan  ct  de 
1.1  cilinerie  d'une  femme  ».  Mais  des  lors  il  tomba  dans 
un  irreductible  marasme.  La  teinte  de  misanthropie  qu'il 
avait  rapportde  des  brouillards  londoniens  et  qui  n'avait 
cess(i  d'aller  se  fondant,  avait  tourn6  au  noir  absolu. 
"  Ni  corps,  ni  sens,  ni  estomac,  ni  quoi  que  ce  soit  des 
app^tits  et  des  besoins  auxquels  est  soumise  I'huma- 
nit4(i).  fi  II  s'iteignit  ainsi,  le  24  novembre  1866,  ayant 

(1)  E.  ct  J.  DE  GoN'COURT  :  Gavarni. 


vu  disparaitre  successivement  les  personnes  qui  lui  itaient 
les  plus  divouies  et  la  possibilite  de  rialiser  ses  projets 
les  plus  chers,  dans  un  dtat  d'iiidifTercnce  et  d'insensibi- 
lite  aux  choses  exterieures  qui  I'empfichait  d'etre  raalheu- 
reux,  et  dont  il  sortait  a  peine  un  instant  pour  accueillir 
son  fils  Pierre  qu'un  appel  du  docteur  faisait  accourir  de 
province  i  son  chevet  de  moribond. 

Les  debuts.  -  La  periode  d'etudes. 

«  Tout  petit  gar^on,  on  me  faisait  charbonner  des  yeux 
de  profil,  cela  m'a  bien  ennuye...  J'ai  fait  trois  cahiers 
de  cavaliers,  de  brigands,  de  maisons  avec  de  la  fum^e,  de 
clievaliers,  Bayard,  de  petits  chiens  et  de  petits  garcons  qui 
tirent  des  cerfs  volants ;  aprfes  j'ai  fait  des  Cosaques  quand 
j'en  ai  vu.  Plus  tard,  c'etait  la  grille  de  la  pension  Butet 
et  le  ballon  de  M.  Magest,  et  si  de  tout  cela  je  n'avais  pas 
lait  des  petards  ou  des  capucins,  j'en  ferais  un  beau  livre 
dore  sur  tranche.  » 

Cette  note  autobiographique,  trouvee  sur  une  feuille 
volantc  parmi  les  papiers  de  Gavarni,  pourrait  etre  donnie 
comme  une  preuve  sans  replique  de  la  spontandite  et  de 
la  force  de  sa  vocation.  Mais  le  fait  est  qu'il  n'e^t  guere 
personne  qui,  ayant  conserve  les  bonshommes  et  les  mai- 
sonnettes griffonnes  sur  ses  cahiers  et  ses  copies  d'ecolier, 
ne  puisse  en  former  aussi  un  volume,  dori  ou  non.  Ces 
exercicesenfaniins,  fort  heureusement,  d'ailleurs,  ne  der.o- 
tent  pas  un  futur  artiste.  Cependant,  le  clioix  de  ses  sujets, 
lorsque  son  orthographe  itait  encore  puerile  (//  ir  repre- 
ienti-  line  iiymphe  nuc  port aut  une  corbeille  de  flairs), 
le  besoin  qu'il  eut  tris  tot  de  noter  graphiquement  ses 
impressions  visuelles  et  la  memoire  speciale  qui  lui  per- 
mettait  de  le  faire,  sinon  avec  talent  et  brio,  du  moins  avec 
une  seche  et  rectiligne  exactitude  (une  loge  d  I'Ods^on,  le 
dimanche  gras),  montrent  que  le  dessin  etait  pour  le  jeune 
Chevalier  autre  chose  que  la  distraction  machinale  d'un 
enfant  espiegle,  reveur  ou  paresseux. 

Est-ce  pour  developper  ces  dispositions  qu'il  fut  mis,  vers 
r.i,.;e  de  dix  ans,  chez  le  vieil  architecte  DutiUard,  oii  il 
apprit  I'usage  du  tire-ligne  et  du  compas  ?  Nous  ne  savons 
ni  les  raisons,  ni  les  circonstances  qui  detcrminerent  ses 
parents,  et  nous  ignorons  de  meme  pourquoi,  trois  ou 
quatre  ans  plus  tard,  il  se  trouve  en  apprentissage  chez 
Jeckcr,  fabricant  d'instruments  de  precision,  oil  il  s'initiait 
a  I'execution  nouvelle  des  applications  niatht5matiques.  En 
1818,  il  dtudie  le  calcul  integral  a  la  pension  Butet,  dont 
la  grille  (5tait  ornie  de  deux  bouleis  ramasses  a  la  bataille 
de  Clichy,  et  bientot  apres  il  devint  el^ve  du  Con.serva- 
toire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  dans  I'atelier  Leblanc  qui  y  avait 
fonde  I'enseignement  du  dessin  des  machines.  II  reste  des 
traces  de  ces  Etudes  au  Conservatoire  dans  quelques  des- 
sins  de  machines  executes  et  graves  par  le  jeune  Che- 
valier, et  qui  font  partie  du  Recneil  dc  la  Sociele  d' encou- 
ragement. 

II  cherchait,  des  lors,  a  trouver  des  ressources  dans  son 
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art,  et  melait,  comme  il  le  fit  toute  sa  vie,  la  fantaisie  aux 
mathematiques.  Une  marohande  de  gravures  de  la  place  du 
Carrousel,  M""  Nandet,  lui  achetait  de  petites  sepias  et 
eJita  la  premiere  planclie  qu'on  connaisse  de  lui,  Maci- 
doinc,  dont  le  titre  dit  assez  I'incohirence  de  la  compo- 
sition; elle  est  sign^e  H.  G.,  car  il  preferait  le  prdnom 
d'Hippolyte  a  ceux  qu'il  avail  recus  au  bapteme.  C'est  de 
ce  nom  qu'il  signa  I'album  «  dipliant  »  a  lui  commande 
par  I'editeur  d'art  Blaisot,  que  M'l^  Nandet  lui  avait  fait 
connaitre  (F.treiines  di'  /S25.  Recreations  diabolico-fan- 
tasmagoriqiies,  par  H.  Chevalier.  Che'{  Blaisot-Alphotise 
Giroux,  Gide).  Tels  furent  ses  debuts  dans  la  litliograpliie, 
qu'on  peut  bien  qualifier  de  tres  midiocres 

Oblig^  de  suffire  a  lui-meme  et  ne  trouvant  pas,  dans 
I'atelier  de  Leblanc,  la  liberty  dont  il  etait  assoifte,  il  entra, 
camme  ouvrier  graveur  a  Peau-forte^  chez  Jean  Adam, 
qui  avait  pour  spicialite  les  planches  d'architecture  et  qui 
I'envoya  avec  un  camarade  d'atelier  graver  le  port  de  Bor- 
deaux (octobre  1824). 

Mai  payi,  sous  les  ordres  d'un  chef  inalveillant  et 
iujuste,  le  futur  Gavarni  se  consolait  en  partageant  sa 
misere  avec  une  jeune  personne  du  nom  d'Heloise,  qu'il 
fut  sur  ic  point  de  tromper  avec  une  autre  nommee  Ange- 
lique.  C'est  a  propos  de  celle-ci  qu'il  ecrivit  ces  lignes  oil 
apparait,  si  nettement  que  nous  n'y  reviendrons  plus,  son 
diosyncrasie  d'homme  a  bonnes  fortunes  : 

«  Je  suis  incapable  d'amour,  je  net'aurais  pas  plus  aimee 
que  je  n'ai  aime  les  auires...  Je  te  disirais,  tu  ne  m'aurais 
pas  echappee...  Je  t'aurais  recue  dans  mes  bras  avec  toute 
la  (roideur  que  j'aurais  conservee  jusqu'alors,  niais  avec 
une  apparence  d'ivresse...  Tu  m'aurais  cru  le  plus  heureux 
des  liommes...  J'aurais  ecrit  en  baillant  ton  nom  sur  mon 
Journal  A  la  suite  de  bien  d'autres  et  ne  t'aurais  quittee 
que  pour  une  nouvelle  intrigue.  » 

Et  de  fait,  il  quitie  le  port  de  Bordeaux  et  sa  maitresse, 
et,  riche  de  quelques  sous  qu'il  a  arraches  a  grand'peine 
au  directeur  des  travaux,  il  se  met  a  poursuivre  le  pays  a 
pied. 

Arrive  a  Tarbes,  harasse  de  fatigue  [et  sans  un  liard,  il 
eiait  accueilli  et  recueiUi  par  I'inspecteur-g^ometre,  direc- 
teur du  cadastre  des  Hautes-PyrcSn^es,  M.  Leleu,  qui  avait 
beaucoup  connu  son  oncle  Thiemet. 

Pendant  pris  de  trois  ans,  il  vecut  dans  une  liberte 
absolue,  ne  travaillant  aux  besognes  de  M.  Leleu  qu'a  son 
heure  et  a  son  gre,  visitant  les  campagnes  pittoresques  des 
Pyrenies,  escaladant  les  cimes  les  plus  apres  et  les  plus 
difficiles  d'acces,  comme  le  Marbore  et  le  mont  Perdu, 
allant  jusqu'en  Espagne  par  des  chemins  de  contreban- 
diers  itudiaat  la  nature  sans  oublier  la  femnie,  ebauchant 
de  rustiques  idylles,  prenant  croquis  sur  croquis,  paysages, 
costumes,  portraits,  et  surtout  accumulant  dans  sa  mer- 
veilleuse  m^moire  d'artiste  des  formes,  des  couleurs,  des 
scenes  qu'il  dvoquera  plus  tard  avec  une  intensite  et  une 
vi^rit^  extraordinaires  de  vision  retrospective,  et  qu'il  inter- 
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pretera  avec  la  puissance  et  la  certitude  d'un  talent  mur 
qui  a  trouve  sa  voie. 

Pour  le  moment,  son  instrument  est  surtout  litterairo. 
Trt;s  sensible  k  la  beaute  des  choses,  pris  de  violems 
transports  devant  les  grands  spectacles  de  la  nature,  c'est 
surtout  par  des  mots  qu'il  r^ussit  a  les  traduire,  et  les 
descriptions  qu'il  en  fait  dans  ses  lettres  ou  dans  ses  notes 
journali^res  sont  infiniment  superieures  a  ses  croquis. 
Ceux-ci,  declarent  les  de  Goncourt,  sont  de  «  miserables 
petites  mines  de  plomb  d'un  ileve  de  Thi^non,  des  pay- 
sages  d'une  richesse  et  d'une  aridite  desolantes,  avec  des 
maisons  au  tire-ligne  et  des  arbres  feuill(5s  avec  des  petiis 
3...  ».Les  sepias, diilavees,  d'un  ton  sale,  froides,  grisatres, 
ennuyeuses,  presque  afiligeantes,  et  ses  timides  aquarelles 
oil  les  montagnes  se  parent  des  faux  tons  bleus  et  les 
pelouses  des  faux  tons  verts,  qu'on  donnait  alors  aux  vues 
dela  Suisse  et  du  Tyrol,  ne  valaient  pas  mieux. 

Mais  il  avait  la  foi  en  soi  qui  donne  tant  de  force  aux 
jeunes ;  il  entendait  en  lui  la  voix  qui  dit  :  «  Marche !  s 

«  J'ai  acquis  d'une  maniere  prodigieuse,  ecrivait-il  a  sa 
mere  au  lendemain  de  sa  rencontre  avec  M.  Leleu,  sans 
autre  maitre  que  la  nature...  Je  me  suis  rendu  familier  le 
sentiment  des  arts,  je  I'ai  ^prouve  dans  toute  sa  purete,  et 
c'est,  je  crois,  pour  toute  la  vie.  Je  ne  suis  plus  ce  jeune 
horame  amateur  capricieux  de  tant  de  branches  difie- 
rentes,  j'ai  un  but  determine  et  imrauable;  e'en  est  fait,  je 
serai  peintre.  » 

Entre  temps  et  quand  il  avait  besoin  de  plus  d'argent 
qu'il  n'en  pouvait  attendre  de  M.  Leleu  pour  son  travail 
irr^gulier,  il  faisait  de  nouvelles  «  diableries  »  pour  Blai- 
sot. Ce  fut  en  voyant  ces  petites  planches  qu'un  homme 
dont  la  m^moire  est  chere  aux  icono-bibliophiles.  La  Mc- 
sangere,  eut  I'idee  de  demander  a  Guillaume-Sulpice 
Chevalier,  —  H.  Chevalier,  comme  il  signait  alors,  —  une 
serie  de  costumes  du  Midi  pour  faire  suite  a  ses  Costumes 
iiorminds.  L'artiste  s'engagea  a  fournir  cent  dessins  a 
I'lJditeur  qui  les  lui  paverait  trente-cinq  francs  piece. 

Ces  dessins  au  trait  et  a  la  plume,  avec  les  ombres 
lavees  a  I'encre  de  Cliine  et  coloriees  de  teintes  plates,  ne 
parurent  pas  assez  pousses,  et  comme  Chevalier  ne  tenait 
aucun  compte  des  observations  et  ne  modifiait  nullement 
son  faire,  le  marche  fut  rompu  a  la  livraison  de  la  troi- 
sic'me  douzaine. 

Vingt  d'entre  eux,  gravis  par  Gatine,  ont  6te  publics 
sous  le  litre  de  Travestissements,  et  monirent,  non 
sans  une  certaine  raideur  et  un  reste  de  gaucherie,  I'en- 
tente  du  vetement  et  du  sentiment  de  I'harmonie  dans 
rajustement  qui  devaient  faire  du  jeune  artiste  le  crea- 
teur  de  tant  de  costumes  originaux  et  delicieux. 

S'arrachant  enfin  i  celte  nature  pyrenienne,  qui  avail 
tant  de  prise  sur  lui,  et  cidant,  apres  bien  des  promesses 
dont  I'execution  avait  toujours  ete  difleree,  aux  sollicita- 
tions  de  ses  parents,  H.  Chevalier  etait  de  retour  a  Paris 
au  mois    de    juin  1828.   Dcuxieme   epoque,   ^crit-il    alors 
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en  tele  d'uiie  leuille  blanclie  de  son  journal.  C'est,  en 
eftet,  une  epoque  nouvelle  qui  va  commencer,  celle  oil, 
d"unc  chrvsalide  en  somnie  assez  terne,  va  s'ichapper 
lout  a  riieuvc,  lei;er,  brillant,  admire  de  tons,  le  papillon 
Gavaini. 

Gavarni  dessinateur  et  lithographe 

Le  Dessinateur  de  modes.  -  L'Humoriste.  -  Le  Satiriste 
L'lllustrateur  de  livres. 

La  premiere  annee  n'est  pourtant,  an  point  de  vue  do 
la  production  artistique,  nullement  juperieure  a  celles 
qu'il  vient  de  passer  dans  le  Midi.  II  trouve  a  faire  des 
dessins  pour  le  commerce,  des  vignettes  pour  les  chan- 
sons de  Beranger,  des  costumes  travestis,  des  diableries 
et  des  grotesques,  de  petits  croquis,  de  grandes  lithogra- 
phies a  la  plume,  insipides  avec  des  pretentions  a  la 
droleric.  On  peut  citer  a  part  un  recueil  de  scenes  et 
costumes  pyrcn^ens  en  lithographies  coloriees  par  lui  ; 
trois  planches  de  Cris.  dc  Paris,  signies  Chevalier,  ainsi 
que  deux  petites  planches  :  les  Blanchisseuses  et  U  Mar- 
ehand  de  lunetles,  dont  le  second  tirage  portera  le 
pscudonymc  qui  fera  oublier  son  vrai  nom,  et  dont  la 
date  d'execution  —  juin  1829  —  marque  d'une  lacon 
curieuse  le  moment  pr&is  de  transition.  Tout  cela,  ma- 
ladroit et  itriqui  de  facture,  de  dessin  maigre  et  d'inven- 
lion  pauvre,  nullement  parisien. 

Gavarni  n'a  jamais  i\i  pornographique  ni  scatologique 
de  propos  d^libere,  et  ceux  qui  le  lui  reprochent  mesurent 
I'indecence  chez  les  autres  a  I'aune  de  leur  propre  begueu- 
lerie.  Mais  il  avait  une  large  veine  de  gauloiserie,  et  il 
s'amusait,  sans  fausse  honte,  a  des  plaisanteries  parfois 
risquees.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  fit  a  cette  ipoque  une  serie  de 
pisseuses,  dont  la  suite  serait  bien  difficile,  sinon  impos- 
sible a  reunir  aujourd'hui. 

Un  camarade  de  mansarde,  qui  faisait  des  miniatures 
pour  Susse,  le  prisenta  au  grand  raarchand  d'estampes  et 
d'objets  d'art ;  celui-ci  se  moutra  dispose  a  accepter  les 
deux  premiers  dessins  qu'il  lui  apportait  et  s'entendit 
avec  lui  pour  la  publication  d'une  sirie  de  Costumes  des 
Pyrenees  ;  mais  il  voulait,  pour  la  vente,  une  signature. 
Chevalier,  plein  de  ses  souvenirs  du  Midi  auxquels 
il  devait  ce  bon  accueil,  eut  une  inspiration  ct  signa, 
seance  tenante,  Gavarni.  II  venait  de  trouver  la  hampe 
du  drapeau  ;  il  n'avait  plus,  pour  monter  en  vainqueur  a 
I'assaut  de  la  gloire,  qu'a  y  accrocher  les  couleurs  de  son 
genie. 

II  fut  quelques  annees  encore  a  se  rcndre  maitre  de  son 
art  et  a  trouver  sa  vraie  direction.  Sans  doute  les  planches 
qu'il  donnait  alors  a  la  Mode,  qu'Emile  de  Girardin  venait 
de  fonder  en  1830,  ont  une  priicision  en  meme  temps 
qu'une  elegance  et  une  allure  artistique  qui  en  font  autre 
chose  que  des  modules  de  chapeaux  ou  des  patrons  de 
robes    et   de    mantelets.    Elles    restent,    non    seulement 


comme  des  documents  d'une  exactitude  surprenaiitc  dans 
I'ensemble  et  les  details,  mais  comme  des  oeuvres  d'art, 
par  rharmonie  de  I'arrangement,  le  charme  des  figurines, 
la  grace  vive  et  ingenue  des  cous  sveltes,  des  visages 
mutins  dont  I'ceil  s'iclaire  de  gaiete.  Mais  Gavarni  sen- 
tait  qu'il  avait  mieux  que  cela  en  lui  et  qu'il  n'arriverait 
il  le  degager  que  par  une  lutte  prolongec  avec  la  nature. 
S.i  graiide  preoccupation  est  de  faire  vrai,  et  de  meme 
qu'il  avait,  en  ses  longs  vagabondages  miridionaux, 
amasse  des  croquis  sans  nombre  de  costumes,  de  types 
locaux  et  de  vues  agrestes,  de  meme  il  se  niit  a  dessiner, 
sans  jam.iis  se  lasser,  les  personnages  et  les  choses  dont  la 
remuante  et  infinie  vari^ti  I'entourait  a  Paris.  Ce  n'^tait 
pas  la  ressemblance  superficielle  qu'il  cherchait ;  c'etait  la 
vie  int^rieure  amassant  des  formes,  leur  donnant  un  sens 
si  visible,  si  criant  qu'il  a  pu  dire  plus  tard,  a  propos  de 
sei  legendes  qu'il  ne  les  cherchait  point,  mais  qu'il  les 
i^crivait  simplement  sous  la  dictee  des  bonshommes 
desiines  par  lui.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  se  forma  un  style  per- 
sonnel, qu'il  acquit  la  faculttS  d'invention  et  d'exicution 
necessaire  a  la  merveilleuse  abondance  de  sa  production, 
qu'il  put  allier  a  ce  degre  souverain  l'originalit<5  de  la 
fracture  a  la  sincirite  de  I'observation. 

Cette  anniie  1830,  oil  il  se  produisit  la  chute  de  la 
Restauration  dans  une  irapopularite  presque  universelle, 
Gavarni  commit  deux  caricatures  politiques,  dirig^es 
centre  Cliarles  X  et  safamille.  De  ces  deux  lithographies, 
I'une  a  pour  litre  suggestif  :  »  Vieux  habits  I  vieux 
galons  !  »  L'autre  s'appelle  «  le  Ballon  perdu  »  ;  le  roi, 
le  due  et  la  duchesse  d'Angouleme  beaucoup  plus  laids 
que  nature,  s'accrochent  d^sesperi^ment  4  la  nacelle  d'un 
ballon  qui  les  emporte  dans  les  nues  avec  le  drapeau 
fleurdelyse. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  rencontre  une  autre  caricature 
politique  proprement  dite  dans  I'ceuvre  de  Gavarni.  Celle 
de  la  "Peine  de  mort,  sous  les  traits  d'une  teorme  tripiere 
dont  Philipon  fit  Mademoiselle  Desiree  ne  peut  rielle- 
nient  pas,  ainsi  transforniee,etre  mise  au  corapte  du  pein- 
tre.  Les  iv^nements  avaient  peu  de  prise  sur  son  indiffe- 
rence, c'etait  aux  jeux  de  pliysionomie  et  aux  gestes  de  la 
figure  humaine,  dans  les  circonstances  de  la  vie  ordinaire 
et  dans  celles  dont  le  contrc-coup  afl'ecte  la  sensibi!it(5, 
qu'il  etait  surtout  attentif.  Et  puis,  outre  qu'il  n'avait  aucu- 
neraent  le  temperament  rdvolutionnaire,  il  repugnait  a  sa 
nature  chevaleresque  de  mettre  son  crayon  au  service  des 
haines  ou  des  intirets  de  partis,  et  surtout  de  flatter  I'opi- 
nion  en  d6chirant  les  vaincus. 

Voici  quelques  lignes  d'une  lettre  a  Louis  Leroy,  oii 
condense  assez  nettement  ses  idi^es  politiques  et  sociales  : 
"  C'est  parce  que  je  suis  du  peuple  que  je  hais  la  popu- 
lace. C'est  parce  que  je  crois  comprendre  et  sentir  sa 
dignite  que  je  regrette  de  le  voir  deroger  ainsi.  Le  voyou 
et  le  dandy  sont  deux  betes,  a  peu  de  chose  pr^s  egale- 
ment  distantes  de  I'homme  ;   mais,  tout  considire,   I'une 
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pue  ct  I'autre  sent  bon.  J'aime  encore  mieux  I'autre,  quoi- 
que  je  ne  I'aime  gu^re.  » 

Apariir  de  la  publication  de  VArthI,-  et  clicz  Riltner, 
des  12  lithographies  composant  la  suite  des  Pbysioito- 
mies  de  la  population  de  Paris  et  de  celle  des  io8  plaii- 
cbes  des  Trai'estissemeitis,  Gavarni  s'impose  a  Tattention 
du  public  dont  il  devient  bient6t  le  favori.  II  a  commencii 
sa  collaboration  au  Charivari  qu'ilnequitteraguere  desor- 
mais,  etdijailj  ustifieceslignes  des  5oHii(rn/;'5  deM.de  Chcn- 
nevieres  :  «  Quelle  verve  juvenile  et  amoureuse  dans  les 
tetescharmantes  de  ses  formes,  dans  les  mouvements  sou- 
pies  et  capriciiux  de  ses  fines  creatures,  endiablees  de 
mise  e  et  gatees  jusqu'aux  moelles  I  Nous  etions  tous  (bus 
deGavarni,  fou  de  son  crayon,  foude  ses  l^gendse.comme 
bientot  apris  Ton  devenait  fou  de  Musset.  >> 

On  ne  s'attend  pas  a  ce  que  nous  passions  en  revue  les 
pieces  lithographiies  ou  gravies  sur  m^tal  que  Gavarni 
publia  il  part,  donna  en  album  cu  fit  d'abord  paraitre  dans 
les  journaux  comme  I' Artiste,  Ic  Charivari,  le  Music  des 
families,  la  Caricature,  le  Figaro,  la  Renaissance,  le 
Bulletin  de  I'ami  des  arts,  la  Sylphide,  la  Revue  et 
Gazette  musicale,  Vlllustrated  London  News,  I'lllustra- 
tion,  le  Bossu,  le  Puppet-Stow,  le  Paris,  etc.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  refaire  ici  le  catalogue  de  Mahirault,  qui,  d'ail- 
leurs,  sans  ^tre  exempt  de  certaines  fautes  par  action  et 
surtout  par  omission,  inhirentes  aux  tiavaux  de  ce  genre, 
est  fort  bien  fait.  Nous  nous  contentons  de  rappeler  en 
courant  les  titres  de  la  plupart  des  ouvrages  de  Gavarni, 
en  ca  actirisant  d'un  mot  les  plus  importants  ou  en  nous 
arietant  quelque  peu  sur  ceux  qui  nous  paraissent  ne  pas 
litre  connus  comme  ils  devraient  I'etre. 

Apres  le  succes  des  Etudes  d'enfants  et  I'aventure  du 
Journal  des  Gens  du  monde  (1853-34)  a  chacun  des 
19  numiros  duquel  il  fournit  une  ou  deux  planches,  et 
dont  nous  reparlerons  en  etudiant  Gavarni  comme  icrivain, 
il  publia  coup  sur  coup  les  106  pieces  du  Musee  des  cos- 
ttmes,  les  31  des  Coulisses  et  les  14  des  Actrices.W  avait 
i'te  ledibardeur,  le  titi,Ie  patron  de  bateau,  le  chicard  et  bien 
d'autres  ;  il  avait  renouvele  les  dominos  et  les  pierrots. 
II  s'etait  dibattu  centre  les  crianciers  et  les  huissiers ;  avait 
fait  uu  sejour,  plus  profitable  a  son  art  qu'a  I'extinction  de 
sa  dette,  A  la  prison  de  Clichy,  s'etait,  pour  la  premiere 
fois  et,  je  crois,  la  seule,  senti  pour  une  femme,  sorte  de 
courtisane  d'assez  bas  itage  nomm(5e  Arsene,  cet  amour 
qui  s'empare  de  I'horame  jusqu'a  ses  fibres  les  plus  pro- 
fondes,  et  il  ne  s'en  titait  dilivre  que  par  un  cruel  dichire. 
ment.  II  ^tait  iquip6  de  toutes  pieces  et,  grace  a  lYtudc, 
a  la  lutte  et  a  la  douleur,  se  trouvait  mur  pour  les  chels- 
d'ccuvre. 

C'est  a  ce  moment  que  le  Charivari, .  desireux  de 
prolonger  le  succes  que  venait  de  lui  valoir  la  serie  des 
Robert  Macaire,  de  Daumier,  lui  demanda  le  pendant 
sous  le  litre  de  Madame  Robert  Macaire.  Gavarni  pensa 
qu'un  Robert  Macaire  femelle  ne   serait  pas  sensiblement 


difTirent  de  I'autre  et  ferait  avec  lui  double  emploi.  Peut- 
etre  ne  se  souciait-il  pas  d'avoir  Fair  d'exploiter  une  idee 
de  son  rival,  Daumier,  qu'il  aimait  d'ailleurs  et  admirait 
sincirement.  II  donna  au  Charivari  les  Fourberies  des 
femme  en  matiere  de  sentiments,  en  64  dessins,  qu'il  fit 
suivre  de  34  autres    intitules  la  Boite  aux  lettres. 

Deslors  (1838)16  costume,  qui  avait  ^ti  jusque  la  I'objet 
principal,  devient,  pour  Gavarni,  I'accessoire.  II  se  riiv^le 
pcintre  de  moeurs,  mais  peintre  humoriste  avec  une  pointe 
de  satire  qui  s'aiguisera  de  plus  en  plus.  Ses  l^gendes,  prises 
sur  le  vif,  resument  en  deux  lignes  un  caractere  ou  une 
situation,  au  point  qu'elles  semblent  une  partie  int^grante 
du  dessin  auquel  elles  'communiquent  un  sens  ironique, 
amcr  ou  profond  et  comme  un  frisson  de  vie  humaine. 

Les  Eiudiants,  les  Lorettes ,  Lefons  et  conseils , 
Niuiiiccs  et  sentiments,  la  Politique  des  femmes,  les 
Biifants  terribles,  veritable  travail  sur  un  terrain  encore 
inexplori,  qu'il  completa  plus  tard  par  les  cinq  planches 
des  Meres  de  famille  et  par  celle  des  Parents  terribles, 
les  Musiciens  comigues  ou  pittoresqucs,  les  Pbysionomies 
de  cbanteurs,  le  Carnaval ,  les  Debardeurs,  la  Foire  aux 
amours,  marquent  les  Stapes  que,  de  1839  •^  1846, 
Gavarni  parcourt  avec  un  succes  croissant. 

En  1846,  il  commence  les  CEuvres  nouvelles,  terminies 
I'annee  suivante,  et  qui  contiennent,  entre  autres  suites, 
les  Impressions  de  menage,  les  Affiches  illustrees,  dont 
le  sujet  est  encore  si  curieusement  actuel ;  Baliverneries 
parisiennes,  le  Parfait  creancier.  Fails  et  geftes  des 
proprieiaires,  et  les  dix  planches  du  Chemin  de  Toulon, 
oil,  devenu  farouche  et  tragique,  sans  rien  perdre  de  son 
L-lt?gance  et  de  sa  facility  d'ex&ution,  il  traite,  avec  une 
^nergie  de  crayon  et  son  sentiment  de  philosophie  morale 
frequents  dans  son  oeuvre,  mais  portds  ici  a  un  degre  supe- 
rieur.  un  sujet  digne  d'inspirerla  verve  de  Hogarth. 

Le  21  novembre  1847,  Gavarni  partait  pour  Londres.  II 
s'y  savait  populaire  et  admir^  comme  .1  Paris.  II  y  fut 
accueilli  avec  un  empressement  courtois  par  les  hommes 
de  lettres,  les  artistes,  les  membres  de  I'aristocratie  qui  se 
piquaient  d'avoir  de  la  culture  intellectuelle  et  du  gout.  II 
all.tit  illustrer  la  vie  mondaine  anglaise,  reprdsenter  dans 
des  lithographies  prestigieuses,  d'un  crayon  ou  d'un 
pinceau  enthousiaste  et  respectueux,  les  grands  pares,  les 
balls,  les  mansions,  les  fetes  qu'ydonnent  les  riches  gen- 
tlemen et  les  lords,  la  grace  hautaine  des  ladies,  les  babies 
roses,  les  livr^es  superbes,  les  sports  ^l^gants,  (Vindsor, 
Rotten  Row,  les  Levees  et  les  Drawing-Rooms.  Quel 
horamage  que  celui  qu'allait  rendre  a  la  society  britan- 
nique  le  grand  artiste  parisien ! 

Peut-etre  ces  projets  flottaient-ils  dans  son  esprit  lors- 
qu'il  quitta  la  France  et  quelque  temps  encore  apres  son 
arrivie  a  Londres.  Mais  les  scenes  de  la  rue,  les  aspects, 
nouveaux  pour  lui,  de  la  vie  populaire  dans  les  tavernes, 
dans  les  magasins,  sur  la  voie  publique,  les  types  de  la 
mob  londonienne,  si  diff^rents  de  ceux  de  Paris   et  de  ses 
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faubourgs,  sV'iiip.ucrein  lout  d'abord  de  son  attention  et 
ne  la  lachcrent  plus.  Une  publication  fut  crWe  exprcs  pour 
I'occasion,  Gavarni  in  London,  puis,  les  grands  journuux 
illustris  dc  Londrcs  et  de  Paris  s'emplircm  de  ses  dessins, 
presque  tous  consacres  aux  petits  metiers  pittoresques,  aux 
niceurs  et  aux  phvsionomies  du  peuple.  C'etait  le  niar- 
ch.uid  de  pommes  de  terre  cuites  a  la  vapeur ;  la  men- 
diante  portant  un  enfant  «  loue  »,  le  cabman  et  son  home, 
I'invalide  de  Chelsea,  les  pickpockets  de  tout  age  et  de 
toutes  categories,  les  combats  de  chiens  et  de  rats,  les 
assiuts  de  boxe  sanglants  et  partois  mortels. 

Et  s'il  interronipait  ce  dihXi.  de  gens  du  commun  pour 
quikjue  vision  d'equipage  fringant  ou  de  grandes  dames 
dicoUetees  dans  une  loge  de  theatre,  ce  n'dtait  guere  que 
parcontraste,sacuriosite  s'interessant  evidemmentbeaucoup 
plus  a  ceux-la  qu'a  ceux-ci. 

II  resta  en  Grande-Bretagne  quatre  ans,  au  cours  desquels 
il  fit  un  voyage  en  Ecosse  avec  la  pastelliste  Bouquet.  Ce 
voyage  cotnpte  dans  la  vie  d'artiste  de  Gavarni.  II  en  rap- 
porta  desaqu-trelles,  des  dessinset  des  lithographits  oii  il  a 
lixe  ses  souvenirs  d'Edimbourg  et  particulierement  duquar- 
tier  de  la  Ganongate  oil  passent,  pieds  nus  et  en  robes 
.1  vjlants  sales  et  diJchirees,  de  belles  fiUes  sans  vertu. 
C'est  la  qu'il  fit  cette  planche  du  joueur  de  cornemuse  des 
Highlands  {Highland  Piper),  entouri  d'un  groupe  de 
per:.onnages,  planche  qui  est  peut-etre  son  chef-d'oeuvre  et 
qui  fait  partie  d'une  suite  de  neuf  pieces  paruesa  Londres, 
che^  Rowney,  sous  ce  titre :  Studies:  Rustic  Groupes  of 
Figures.  Les Goncourt  ont  noti  que  ces  lithographies  ont  une 
luininosite  qu'il  n'avait  pas  atteinte  en  France.  «  EUes  rayon- 
ntnt,  disent-ils,  de  la  blanche  lumiire  de  I'Angleterre.  b 
La  remarque  est  vraie,  mais  d'une  verite  intermittente  qui 
n'est  nuUement  en  contradiction  avec  la  sincerite  des  pein- 
tres  du  brouillard. 

Plus  son  sejour  en  .-\.ngleterre  se  prolongeait,  plus  Ga- 
varni se  sentait  attire  par  la  misere  mysterieuse  et  tragique 
des  bas-fonds  de  Londres,  et  sa  misanthropie,  chaque  jour 
plusaccentuee,  y  trouvait  des  inspirations  lugubres,  comrae 
le  Gin  et  comme  la  lamentable  femme  en  haillons,  mar- 
chant  sous  la  pluie,  suivie  d'une  grande  fiUe  efflanqu^e, 
have  et  mi-nue,  et  d'une  kyrielle  d'enfants  loqueteux,  aux 
tetes  d'hvdrocephale,  aux  ventres  ballonnfa  au-dessus  de 
jambes  decharnieset  torses,  qu'il  marque  de  cette  etiquette 
efroyable  et  juste:  Misere  et  ses  petits. 

Tout  en  se  plougeant  toujours  plusavant  dans  cette  etude 
des  slums  londoniens  et  de  leurs  habitants,  son  esprit  se 
reprenait  de  passion  pour  les  theories  etles  recherches  ma- 
thematiques.  En  meme  temps,  il  executait,  sur  des  croquis 
que  lui  envoyaient  ses  amis  Guys  et  Chandellier,  des  bois 
representanl  des  scenes  de  la  revolution  de  f^vrier,  que 
pu'iliait  r  Illustrated  London  Ne-uis.  Ces  dessins,  purement 
descriptifs,  si  je  puis  dire,  lui  laissaient  le  desir  d'exprimer 
so.i  sentiment  personnel  sur  cette  revolution  qu'il  n'approu- 
vait  point.  II  fit  ainsi  quelques  planches,  non  point  de  ca- 


ricature, mais  de  satire  politique,  dans  le  Bossu,  le  journal 
de  de  La  Hodde;  il  en  aurait  donnid'autres,  probablement, 
s'il  n'avait  appris  que  de  La  Hodde  etait  un  mouchard..  II 
rompit  avecle  journal  et  son  directeur,  et  donna  satisfaction 
a  son  besoin  de  critique  dans  une  suite  publiie  par  V  Illus- 
trated London  News,  pour  illustrer  le  fameux  livre  de 
Ktybaud  :  Jerome  Paturot  a  la  recherche  de  la  meilleure 
des  Republiques. 

Cependant  la  «  societe  anglaise  »  ne  pardonnait  pas  a 
I'artiste  (rancais  de  la  negliger  et  de  tromper  ainsi  toutes 
ses  esperances.  Que  fiit-ce  lorsqu'on  sut  que  Gavarni, 
apres  avoir  ^ti  inform^  du  desir  de  la  reine  d'avoir  son 
portrait  peint  par  lui,  apres  avoir  pris  jour  pour  la  pose  et 
avoir  envoys  sa  boite  d'aquarelle  au  palais,  avait  finale- 
nient  nianqui  le  rendez-vous  ?  Le  procede  n'avait  rien 
d'elegant ;  il  ^taii  meme  impoli.  Mais  I'artiste,  qui  se  Test 
reproche  plus  tard,  ^tait  alors  en  mode  misanlhropique,  et 
il  ne  lui  deplaisait  pas  d'attirer  sur  lui  le  blame  et  les 
injures  du  Times  et  autres  organes  de  la  bourgeoisie  et  du 
conservatisme  anglais. 

De  reiour  a  Paris  a  la  fin  de  1851,  Gavarni  s'engage  a 
donneraun  nouveau  journal  quotidien,  le  Paris,  fond6  par 
le  comte  de  Villedeuil,  une  lithographie  par  jour;  et  il  en 
donna  une  ainsi  chacun  des  trois  cent  soixante-cinq  jours 
que  le  Paris  vccut.  C'est  la  que  parurent,  sous  le  litre 
general  de  Masques  el  visages  :  les  Parlageuses,  les 
Lorettes  vieillies,  les  Propos  de  Thomas  yirelogue, 
Histoire  de  politiquer,  les  Maris  me  font  toujours  rire, 
les  Bobemes,  Etudes  d'androgynes,  les  Anglais  che^  eux, 
I'Ecole  des  Pierrots,  les  Invalides  du  sentiment,  Mani'eres 
de  voir  des  voyageurs,  les  Petits  mordent,  Ce  qui  se  fait 
dans  les  meilleures  societes,  Piano,  Histoire  d'en  dire 
deux.  Messieurs  du  Feuilleton,  etc.  Ajoutons-v  les  cent 
planches  qui,  sous  le  litre  de  Par-ci  par-la  et  sous  celui 
de  Phvsionomies  parisiennes,  completent  les  Masques  et 
visages,  les  Nuits  de  Paris,  I'album  des  melodies  de 
M"'<-'  Jeanne  Gavarni,  les  Parisiens,  les  Toquades  et  les 
quarante  belles  pieces  intitul^es  D' apres  nature  (1859),  et 
nous  aurons  toute  I'ceuvre  gravee  de  Gavarni,  ou,  du 
moins,  ce  qui  en  est  accessible  a  tout  le  monde. 

Nous  ne  parlons  pas  des  quelques  dessins  qu'il  donna 
au  Temps,  et  qui  trahissent  trop  visiblement  la  fatigue  et 
le  d^clin. 

On  veil,  d'apres  les  litres  de  plusieurs  de  ses  suites, 
que  Gavarni  restait  fidele  aux  sujets  qu'il  avait  traitis 
avec  tant  de  bonheur  au  debut  de  sa  carriere.  Mais  ces 
sujets  ont  vieilli  avec  lui  ;  les  jolies  filles  de  plaisir  et 
d'amour  sonl  devenues  d'aflfreuses  bonnes  femmes  cuisi- 
nant  des  fricots  inquietants  dans  une  loge  de  concierge, 
vendant  des  alluraettes,  balayant  le  ruisseau  ;  les  cano- 
tiers,  les  ddbardeurs  et  les  chicards  ont  pris  leurs  invalides 
et  nous  apparaissent  ou  pitoyables  dans  leur  decrepitude, 
ou  grotesques  dans  leurs  pretentions  persistantes  de  lions 
fourbus.  La  vision  des  choses,   si   gaie,  si  pimpante  el  si 
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jo3'euse  jadis,  s'est  faite  sombre,  d'une  ironie  disenchantie; 
les  personnages  enseignent,  non  pas  le  repentir,  mais 
I'horreur  et  le  dugout  des  folies  de  la  jeunesse,cruellement, 
ignoblement  chatiees.  Les  paroles  qu'ils  prononcent  ou 
suggerent  sont  amferes  et  rudes,  sur  un  ton  d'apre  et 
morose  satire. 

Un  type  condense  cette  misanthropie,  ou  plutot  cette 
lassitude  ^coeur^e  qui  se  confond  avec  le  mipris  de  tout 
et  qu'on  pourrait  prendre  pour  de  la  haine  si  la  gouaillerie 
n'etait  au  fond  de  tons  ses  discours.  Ce  type,c'est  Thomas 
Vireloque,  qui  fornr.e,  avec  le  Robert  Macaire  deDaun.ier 
ctlejean  Hirouxd'Henry  Monnier,  une  trinity  ou  iltient  — 
par  la  hauteur  philosophique  de  ses  vues  et  le  disinteresse- 
nicnt  d'un  6goisme  qui  s'etale  sans  aucun  espoir  de  profit, 
uniquement  pour  le  plaisir  raffing  d'etre  a  la  fcis  subtil  et 
cynique  —   la  pointe  culminante  du  symbolique  triangle. 

Cette  enumeration,  deja  si  longue^  des  suites  ou  series 
gravees  de  Gavaini^  est  loin,  il  faut  le  dire,  de  comprendre 
tout  son  oeuvre.  II  existe  quantity  de  planches  tirees  en 
dehors  de  toute  serie,  telles  le  Premier  de  /'an  de  Voiivrier, 
ies  Forts  de  la  Halle,  le  Balayeur,  le  Marchand  de 
ferraille,  dont  beaucoup  sont  d'une  grande  beaute.  On 
en  trouverait  un  grand  nombre  dans  ces  Elegantes  publi- 
cations annuelles  si  a  la  mode  a  I'epoque  du  romantisme, 
et  qui  ns  se  contentaient  pas  toujours  d'emprunter  leurs 
gravures  sur  acier  aux  Keepsakes  anglais.  C'est  ainsi  que 
moa  ami  B.-H.  Gausseron,  qui  a  fait  une  etude  particulifere 
de  ces  albums  litteraires  et  annuaires  illustr^s,  me  signale, 
en  outre  des  Gens  de  Paris  i\\i\  ornent  le  Tiroir  du  Diable 
et  qui  sont  bien  connus,  plusieurs  gravures  d"apr6s 
Gavarni  dans  le  Livre  de  beaute  ou  Keepsake  pour  18^4, 
public  par  Leo  Lespes  chez  Adolphe  Blondeau,  et  veut  bien 
me  mettre  sous  les  yeux  les  quatre  grandes  lithographies  du 
recueilparu  chez  Curmer  vers  1845,  sous  letitrede/.?G/r<3/i(7. 

Les  n  gravures  sur  acier  »  du  livre  de  Leo  Lespfes  parais- 
sent  avoir  eti  faites  d'apres  des  planches  de  travestisse- 
mentsou  demode  dans  la  premiere  manifere  de  Gavarni. 
Le  graveur,  qui  signe  N.  Desnadryl,  leur  a  conserve  I'aspect 
des  dessins  sur  pierre  du  maitre.  Ce  sont  trois  figures  de 
femmes,  dont  I'une  porte  un  costume  d'un  moj-enageux 
fantaisiste,  en  velours  borde  de  cygne,  offrant  cette  oppo- 
sition de  noir  et  de  blanc  dont  Gavarni  savait  tirer  tantot 
de  si  jolis,  tantot  de  si  puissants  effets  ;  une  autre  repre- 
sente  une  jeune  personne  en  chapeau  capote,  ramenant 
contre  elle  son  ccharpe  a  larges  rales  sombres  et  son 
ombrelle  blanche,  dans  I'enveloppement  de  ses  jupes 
fouettees  par  un  coup  de  vent  qui  6chcv61e  qiielques 
aibustes  derriere  elle;  la  troisierae  est  assise,  dans  un 
^ostume  oil  les  noeuds,  les  broderies,  glands  et  pompons 
lont  songer  a  I'Andalousie  ;  toutes  les  trois  ont  ce  long 
profit  fin,  i  la  fois  inginu,  reveur  et  espiigle,  ces  belles 
mains  effilees,  ces  petits  pieds  iligants.  d'une  cambrure 
provocante  et  spirituelle,  qui  sont  la  marque  du  maitre  sur 
ses  dessins  de  jeunes  lemn-es. 


Les  quatre  lithographies  de  la  Giralda,  deux  surtout, 
doivent  compter  parmi  les  plus  belles  choses  que  le  maitre 
ait  faites.  L'une  est  iatitulee  la  Captive  ;  elle  precede  plus 
directement  de  celle  des  Orieiiiales  que  de  celle  d' Andre 
Ch^nier.  Sur  un  large  divan  d'l^tofle  pile,  contre  un  lourd 
rideau  sombre  au  dela  duquel  s'aper?oivent  de  graciles 
colonnettes  se  profilant  dans  le  noir  profond  de  lasalle,  est 
couchee  sur  des  coussins  une  forme  souple  de  femme 
presque  entiirement  enveloppte  de  tissus  blancs,  ramenai.t 
ses  deux  bras  contre  ses  seins  nus,  la  tete  penchee,  les 
yeux  mi-clos,  souriant  milancoliquement,  douce  et  risi- 
gnee,  a  quelque  r^ve  inteiieur.  Une  autre,  «  gentille 
bachelette  »,  comme  on  I'appelle  dans  le  texte,  fuit  par  la 
campagne,  si  l^gere  qu'elle  ne  touche  pas  le  sol,  une 
bande  de  lutins  vaguement  entrevus  a  I'arriereplan  ;  elle 
n'exprime  dans  sa  physionomie  et  toute  sa  figure,  ni  la 
peur,  ni  la  colere,  ni  meme  une  hate  consciente  et  volon- 
taire.  Elle  va,  tout  le  buste  et  les  mains  en  avaiit,  les  yeux 
fixes,  comme  en  un  reve,  elle  aussi,  hypnotisee  ou 
somnambule.  La  troisieme  est  un  fort  beau  dessin  de 
femme  orientale  au  profil  pur.  a  la  l^vre  voluptueuse,  m.iis 
ironique  et  ferme,  quelque  Cypriote  enlevie  jeune  pour  le 
harem  d'un  pacha  et  dont  on  rencontrait  I'original  dans 
les  salons  oil  frequentait  Gavarni.  Elle  serre  en  sa  main 
droite  un  long  poignard,  pendant  qu'en  ses  grands  yeux 
veille  la  volonte  de  frapper  son  maitre  pour  vivre  librc, 
ou  mourir  avec  son  amant.  Enfin,  la  piece  la  plus  remar- 
qu.able  de  cette  interessante  illustration  est  un  portrait 
d'liomme,  en  costume  d'atelier,  large  veston  aux  poignets 
retroussis  laissant  voir  la  chemise,  foulard  none  negligem- 
ment  au  cou,  la  main  droite  daVis  la  poche,  la  gauche, 
d'un  merveilleux  dessin,  tenant  une  cigarette  a  moitic 
consumee.  Cette  tete  virilement  jeune,  coifRe  de  longs 
cheveux  en  masses  sombres,  soyeuses  et  rebelles,  encadree 
d'une  barbe  soignee  oil  la  bouche  un  peu  charnue  dessine 
le  sourire  calme  et  satisfait  de  la  force  au  repos,  le  regard 
direct  et  limpide  des  yeux  bien  ouverts,  I'arfete  nette  sans 
duretd  d'un  nez  bien  -fait  aux  uarines  vibrantes,  les  m^plats 
luniineux  du  front  pur  et  vaste,  et  la  joue  sur  laquelle  on 
devine  le  coloris  et  le  veloute  du  fruit  a  ce  moment  unique 
oil  il  atteint  la  maturity  :  tout  cela  constitue  un  ensemble 
d'une  saisissante  beaute.  «  Cette  magnifique  planche,  dit 
la  notice  d^veloppee  qui  I'accompagnc,  oii  le  procidi 
lithographique  lutte  avec  les  plus  beaux  eft'ets  du  burin, 
est  i  la  fois  un  portrait  et  une  etude.  C'est  A  ce  dernier 
litre  seulenient  que  I'artiste  nous  permit  dc  I'oft'rir  a  nos 
lecteurs.  » 

Quand  on  voudra  se  representer  Gavarni  tel  qu'il  etait 
dans  ses  meilleurs  moments,  au  plein  de  son  talent  et  de 
sa    renomm^e,  c'est  a  ce  portrait  qu'il  faudra  se  reporter. 

Ces  planches  donnies  a  des  recueils  ou  Serins  litte- 
raires comme  la  Giralda,  ne  permettraient  pas  de  ranger 
Gavarni  parmi  les  grands  illustrateurs  de  livres  de  cfette 
p6iode  romanlique  oil     se   renouvela   et  s'epanouit  avec 
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tant  d'exuber.inte  originaliti  I'art  de  I'illustration.  Mais 
il  contribua  pour  sa  bonne  part  a  ce  mouvcment  ct,  bien 
quo  scs  productions  en  ce  genre  soient  fort  in^gales.  per- 
sonne  mieux  que  lui  ne  sut  interpreter  la  lettre  par  le 
dessin,  associer  la  figure  sur  bois  au  texte  typographique. 
Nous  avons  dija  parl6  de  la  fa^on  magistrale  dont  il 
comprit  et  traduisit  /i'  Jiiif  errant  d'EugSne  Sue.  Ses 
illustrations  des  Contes  fanlasfiqucs  d'Hoffraann  et  du 
Paris  mjric  de  Balzac  sont  a  peine  infirieures  aux  bois 
6\i  Jtiif  t-rraiil.  Lc  Diablo  a  P(7/-/j,  de  Hctzel  {1845 1,  ne 
contient  pas  moins  de  212  planches  sur  bois  hors  textc 
de  ce  fecond  artiste.  Son  nom  au  litre  d'un  livre  ^tait, 
repetons-le,  une  reclame  excellente  pour  les  libraires  qui 
se  disputaient  ses  dessins.  Parnii  toutes  les  publications 
de  la  meme  ipoquc  oil  Ton  en  trouve,  melis  a  ceux  dc 
Dauniier,  de  Monnier,  de  Grandville,  de  Traviere,  de 
Pelez,  de  Deveria,  de  Johaonot  et  de  tant  d'autres,  je 
ne  citerai  que  le  Prisiiu'  «  cncvclopcdie  morale  du  xix« 
siec'e  »,  que  puhlia  Curmer  en  1S41.  II  y  a  la  des 
chapitres  sur  les  musiciens  ambulants,  le  marchand  de 
nouveautes,  les  bals  d'et6,  le  commissaire-priseur,  illus- 
tres  de  croquis  qui  sont  de  la  meme  veinc  que  ceux  des 
P/.'Vsio/ogies. 

On  trouvera  dans  un  article  de  M.  Eugine  Forgues, 
public  par  le  Livrc  et  dija  citi,  des  diitails  pleins  d'inte- 
rct  sur  les  volumes  illustris  par  Gavarni.  et  particulierc- 
ment  sur  ces  petites  Physiologies^  si  amusantes  et  qui 
nous  font  si  bien  comprendre  la  vie  parisienne  sous  la 
monarchie  de  Juillet.  Pour  nous,  nous  ne  pouvons  guerc 
ici  que  citer  .i  la  hate  les  ouvrages  oii  Ton  rencontre  ses 
plus  importants  et  ses  plus  amusants  croquis  :  le  Musce 
pour  rirc,  de  Louis  Huart  et  de  Maurice  Alhoy  ;  Paris 
au  xix"  Steele,  les  /Inglais  peinis  par  eux-iiiemes, 
de  La  Bedolliere  ;  les  Etrangers  a  Paris  et  les  Fraiieais 
peiiils  par  eux-menies,  d'Old  Nick,  pseudonyme  d'Emile 
Forgues,  grand  et  constant  ami  de  Gavarni ;  les  Petits 
Fraiicais  ;  le  Museum  Parisieii ;  les  Contes  du  chanoine 
Schmid  ;  les  Petits  Mysteres  de  VOpera ;  le  theatre  dc 
Scribe;  la  Grande  l^ille.  de  Paul  de  Kock,  etc. 

II  faut  mettre  a  part  les  Perles  et  Parures  de  Mery, 
livre  pour  lequel  il  fit  une  suite  d'estampes  singulieres 
(I  planches  de  cuivre  tres  fines  de  travail,  avec  des  lavis 
de  couleur  »,  dans  un  encadrement  de  papier  de  den- 
telle,  et  oil  Ton  sent  «  repoindre  vaguement  le  (aire 
nianiere,  les  allures  precieusesettortilliesdeses  debuts  )>,  dit 
Eugene  Forgues. 

Plus  tard,  il  illustra  encore  la  Dame  aux  eamelias  ; 
les  Petits  Bonl}eurs  de  la  vie  et  les  Symphonies  de  I'hi- 
ver,  de  Jules  Janin  ;  les  Mille  et  une  Nuits,  les  Contes 
de  Fees,  de  M'"""  de  Beaumont ;  les  Fables-Proverbes,  de 
Berlot-Chapuil  ;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver  et  Gil  Bias 
(1863)  ;  niais  ce  sont  la  des  besognes  quelconques,  oil 
eclatent  a  peine,  de  loin  en  loin,  quelques  Eclairs  du  vicux 
talent. 


Gavarni  peintre 

Les  dessins  originaux  de  Gavarni  sont  innombrables. 
Son  oeuvre  gravie  en  reproduit  assez,  est-il  besoin  de  le 
dire  ?  pour  nous  permettre  de  le  suivre,  comme  nous 
venons  de  le  faire,  :\  travers  la  variete  des  sujets  qu'il 
traite,  les  modifications  de  sa  maniere,  le  progris  rapide 
et  le  lent  declin  de  son  genie. 

Mais  Gavarni  ne  se  contenta  point  du  crayon,  iii  des 
instruments  du  graveur  sur  pierre,  voire  sur  metal.  II 
peignit  un  grand  nombre  d'aquarelles  dont  plusieurs  sont 
des  morceaux  de  haute  valeur.  D^s  I'^poque  de  ses  excur- 
sions pyr^neennes  il  fiiisait  des  sepias  et  lavait  des  pay- 
sages  ou  des  costumes.  Nous  avons  vu  que  ses  dessins 
pour  La  Mesangire  etaient  colories  i  teintes  plates.  Peu  a 
peu  ses  aquarelles  avaient  suivi,  de  loin  il  est  vrai,  I'evo- 
kiiion  de  son  dessin,  s'etaient  digag^es  de  leur  timidite, 
de  leur  gaucherie  premiere,  s'affranchissant  du  dessous  a 
la  mine  de  plomb,  devenant  de  la  vraie  peinture,  mais 
sans  grand  accent  ni  rien  qui  les  distingu.it  d'un  bon  travail 
d'aniste  amateur. 

Son  voyage  en  Angleterrc  marque  la  transformation 
de  son  talent  d'aquarelliste.  C'est  alors  qu'il  trouve  le 
proc^de  qui  devait  donner  a  sa  peinture  d  I'eau  la  soli- 
dite,  le  brillant  et  la  puissance  d'eflet  de  la  peinture  a 
I'huile.  II  livrait  lui-merae  en  ces  termes  le  secret  de  ce 
proced^  :  <<  L'aquarelle  est  noire  ;  elle  est  brillante 
seulement  quand  vous  i'etendez  sous  le  pincc  au  ;  mais 
seche,  elle  est  dteinte.  On  ne  peut  arrivcr  au  ton 
de  peche  de  I'epiderme  qu'avec  de  la  gouaclie  iJtendue 
d'eau.   » 

C'est  done  a  l'aquarelle  gouachie  qu'il  s'arreta,  apres 
bien  des  experiences  diverses.  II  avail  meme  essay^  le 
pastel  pour  arriver  d  eel  aspect  duveteux  el  pelucheux 
qui  donne  tant  de  naturel  et  de  charme  aux  tons  de  la 
peau  et  aux  nuances  des  tissus.  Mais  cette  aquarelle  goua- 
ch^e  meme,  il  ne  cessa  de  I'ameliorer,  d'en  chanaer  les 
proportions,  de  la  combiner  avec  d'autres  aliments  : 
fusain,  sanguine,  encre  de  Chine,  traits  de  plume,  papiers 
de  diflercnts  grains  el  de  differentes  colorations.  II  tomba 
un  instant,  a  force  de  vouloir  donner  a  ses  aquarelles  les 
valeurs  de  I'huile,  dans  la  lourdeur  Apaisse  et  noire  des 
terres  et  des  ceres.  Mais  il  s'en  tirail  assez  vile  et  renou- 
velait  sa  technique  de  manidrc  a  exiculer  ces  aquarelles 
«  toutes  lumineuses  ,  toute  balafriSes  de  rayons  et 
d'^clairs,  toutes  charmantes  de  nuances  brisies,  de  tons 
rompus,  de  roses,  de  verts,  de  bleus  detcints,  an  milieu 
desquels  parfois  des  colorations  sales  et  barboteuses  pro- 
duisaienl  des  effels  sourds  »  que  les  de  Goncourt  ont  raison 
d'appeler  merveilleux. 

En  de  rares  circonstances,  il  serrail  son  laire,  devenait 
minutieux,  poussail  aux  dernieres  limites  le  fini  dans  le 
detail  sans  diminuer  I'impression  large  de  I'ensemble  ; 
c'^tait  quand   i!    se   decidait  d   faire   un   portrait,  ou  qu'il 
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peignait  les  quelques-uns  de  ccs  ^\'entails  que  Duvelleroy 
p.irvint  a  obtenir  de  lui. 

Les  dernieres  aquarelles  auxquelles  il  travailU  devaient 
illustrer  les  douze  mois  de  I'annde  1866.  L' Illustration 
en  publia  les  tSbauches  en  fac-siniile.  Les  frercs  de  Gon- 
court,  qui  virent  les  originaux,  y  noterent  «  Tambition 
de  lutter  avec  certaines  lithoteintes  auglaises,  l^gere- 
ment  bistrees  dans  le  noir,  legerement  bleutees  dans  les 
ciels  «.  lis  se  rappelaient  comme  des  merveilles  le 
Alois  dt'  iiui,  peisonuifie  par  un  marchand  de  liannetons. 
et  surtout  un  admirable  patincur  qui  figurait  Ic  Mois  de 
Diceinhri-. 

II  n'est  guerc  de  collection  nioderne  qui  ne  contienne 
une  ou  plusieurs  aquarelles  de  Gavarni.  Quelque  nom- 
breuses  que  soient  les  pieces  originales  de  cet  artiste, 
il  en  est  beaucoup  de  fausses,  et  I'amateur  fait  bien  qui, 
sc  defiant  de  son  flair  de  connaisseur  et  sachant  le  peu  de 
fond  qu'il  faut  faire  des  attributions  des  niarchands,  s'en- 
toure  de  toutes  les  garanties  d'authenticiti^. 

Parnii  les  collections  les  plus  riches  en  aquarelles 
geniales  et  gciiuincs  de  Gavarni,  on  pent  metire  en  pre- 
miere ligne  celle  de  M.  Beurdeley,  rue  de  Clichy;  celle 
de  M.  Bianchi,  rue  Jean-Goujon,  et  celle  que  M.  Olry 
conserve  a  Souvill}-,  dans  I'Eure.  Nos  depots  publics  ont 
aussi  des  echaatillons  importants  de  I'oeuvre  peinte  du 
m.iitre  ;  qu'il  mc  suffise  de  signaler  celle  qu'on  pent 
admirer  au  Louvre,  au-dessus  de  la  i^gende  :  Un  nuni- 
vais  quart  d'beiire.  «  Mon  pere,  ecrit  M.  Pierre 
Gavarni  qui  a  bien  voulu  nous  donner  de  precieuses  indi- 
cations, en  a  fait  de  plus  brillantes,  de  plus  amusantes  ; 
mais  celle-ci  me  parait  d'un  art  supirieur  ». 

Unc  ambition  qui  n'abandonna  jamais  Gavarni,  mais 
qu'il  ue  realisa  jamais  au  sens  vrai  du  mot,  fut  celle  de 
peindre  a  I'huile.  MM.  de  Goncourt  nous  disent  bien 
que,  dans  les  quatre  dessins  au  fusain  oil  le  paysagiste 
Marvy  avait  resume  leurs  etudes  communes  sur  les  pares 
de  LonJres,  le  Green  London,  '^ '  nrni  peignit  a  I'huile 
les  pro.neneurs  et  les  foules  n  avec  des  pinceaux  aussi 
fins  que  des  aiguilles  ".  Une  marine  qu'il  peignit  a  Bor- 
deaux, en  juin  :825;  une  ebauche  qu'il  annonce  a  son 
pfere,  le  mois  suivant,  ou  il  s'est  peint  lui-meme  avec  son 
chien  ;  les  deux  tableaux  qu'il  aurait,  un  peu  plus  tard, 
envoyes  a  Blaisot  pour  se  procurer  quelque  argent;  la 
copie  d'un  ouvrage  du  Dominiquin,  a  laquelle  I'employa 
M.  Leleu  pendant  deux  mois;  le  Coiiirebaiidier  espagnol 
du  cabinet  de  M.  Susse,  gravi  dans  la  Revue  des  Peintres, 
de  1834;  une  enseigne  pour  le  magasin  des  Deux  Pier- 
rots ;  le  combat  au  baton  a  deux  bouts  entre  paysans 
pyreniens,  qui  appartenait  a  un  ami  intime  du  peintre. 
Chandelier,  et  qui  passa,  a  la  mort  de  celui-ci,  entre  les 
mains  de  M.  Maherhault,  I'auteur  du  catalogue;  la  Gitana 
enfin  que  les  de  Goncourt  ont  vue  en  la  possession  de 
M.  Pierre  Gavarni,  ne  sufRseut  point  pour  faire  de  I'aqua- 
relliste  un  peintre    a   I'huile.  Ces  ouvrages    montient,  au 


contraire,  qu'il  ne  le  fut  jamais.  C'est,  du  reste,  ce  que 
nous  declare  son  fils,  tout  en  se  reconnaissant  impuissant 
a  desabuser  certains  amateurs  qui  se  piquent  d'avoir  des 
tableaux  «  signes  de  lui  ■■. 

Gavarni  ecrivain 

L'heure  serait  peut-etre  venue,  ecrivions-nous  naguere, 
de  rechercher  si,  a  cote  du  grand  virtuose  du  crayon 
et  du  maitre  de  la  savoureuse  lithographie  que  Gavarni 
fut  sans  conteste,  il  n'y  aurait  pas  eu,  en  r^alite,  un  pro- 
sateur  d^licieux  et  un  grand  maihcmaticien. 

Son  droit  a  ce  second  titre  n'est  pas  facile  a  mettre 
clairement  hors  de  doute,  et  nous  aurons  a  en  reparler 
plus  loin.  Mais  ses  dons  d'i5crivain,  que  les  legendes  de 
ses  dessins  suffiraient  a  atfirmer,  eclatent  dans  nombre 
d'articles  de  journaux,  nouvelles  et  fantaisies,  dont  le 
volume  Mani'eres  de  voir  cl  f aeons  de  peiiser  ne  con- 
tient  que  la  fleur,  et  surtout  dans  ses  lettres  et  dans  les 
pages  oil  il  jetait  au  hasard  ses  impressions  et  dont  les  de 
Goncourt  ont  donnii  des  specimens  tout  d  fait  charmants. 

Ce  serait  vraiment  chose  intiressante  que  de  faire  un 
nouveau  tri  dans  toutes  ces  feuilles  manusctites,  et  d'en 
composer  un  ou  deux  volumes  qui  feraient  connaitre  au 
vif  cet  original  esprit,  dont  I'ecrivain  de  la  Giralda  pou- 
vait  deja  dire  avec  justesse  :  «  Ceux-U  memes  qui  I'itu- 
dient  de  plus  pres  se  flatteraient  gratuitement  s'ils  pen - 
saient  en  demeler  les  mille  nuances,  car  cette  imagination 
toute  francaise  est  un  labyrinthe,  pour  ainsi  dire,  vivant 
et  comme  perdu  dans  ses  propres  detours  ;  inextricable 
lacis  de  mobiles  chemins  oil  I'analyse  moqueuse  et  le 
doute  milancolique  promenent  5a  et  la  leurs  fils  d  chaque 
instant  ronipus.  » 

Sainte-Beuve  a,  dans  ses  Nouveaux  Luitdis,  consacre 
irois  articles  a  Gavarni  chez  lequel  il  reconnait  a  un  haut 
degre  la  quality  litteraire.  EUe  apparaitrait  bien  davantage 
apres  la  publication,  par  un  iditeur  intelligent  et  sympa- 
tliique,  d'un  choix  largement  fait  dans  sa  correspondance  et 
ses  papiers. 

Nous  ne  recopierons  pas  ici  ses  legendes  celibres,  que 
tous  les  biographes  repetent  en  plus  ou  moinsgrandeabon- 
dance,  et  dont  on  pourrait  faire,  sans  dessins  ni  vignettes, 
un  recueilde  pens^es  et  deboutades,  qui  ne  leciderait  a  nul 
autre  en  philosophie  et  en  humour  satirique,  mais  qui,  pa^. 
le  naturel  et  la  sincerite,  I'emporterait  sur  la  plupart,  sinon 
sur  tous. 

Kous  n'analyserons  pas  davantage  les  morceaux  quicom- 
posent  le  volume  Manieres  de  voir  et  facons  de  peiiscr : 
Madame  Acker,  Gourmande  et  curieusc,  les  Jarreii'ercs 
de  la  mariee,  I'Hominc  seal,  des  Dragee^  pour  un  man- 
ti-au,  etc.,  petites  nouvelles  ecrites  entre  18; i  et  1857,  °^' 
I'ecrivain  n'apparait  pas  moins  ^legamment  distingui  que  le 
dessinateur  ne  I'etait  alors,  mais  oil  il  ne  donne  «  rien  de 
la  precision  concise  et  de  la  formule  concrete  de  son  grand 
style  »  (E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt).  Nous  ne  resistcrons  pas  pour- 
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tant  au  plaisir  de  citer  quelques  passages  de  Tarlicle  par 
Icquel  il  inaugur.iit,  eu  dicembre  1837,  son  Journal  rfi's 
Gi'iis  du  moiidc  oil  parurent,  avec  bien  d'auti'es,  la  plupart 
des  morceaux  que  nous  venons  de  mentionner. 

Get  article,  intitulii  le  Papillon  iioir  et  adress^  sous 
forme  dc  Icttre  a  M.  XXX,  a  Tarbes,  sansdoute  son  ami  et 
protecteur,  I'inspecteur-geometre  Leleu,  est  exquis  de  sen- 
timent d'expression :  «  C'etait  aprcs  diner,  vous  en  sou- 
venez-vous?  4crit-il,  que  nous  mentions  a  la  terrasse  pour 
saluer ensemble  le  soleil  couchant  et  nous extasier  a ses  splen- 
deurs.  Alors  les  rayons  oranges  glissaient  sur  la  vaste  pro- 
vince developpte  devant  nous,  laissant  apris  les  hauteurs 
des  ombres  bleues  et  longues.  Et  nous  regardions  la  plaine 
toute  senile  de  villages  etde  bosquets  ;  et  li-bas,  les  cotcaux, 
et  Ij-bas  les  mamelons,  les  grands  ddmes  et  les  facettes  des 
glaciers  aeriens  nous  renvoyaicnt  encore  le  soleil  quand  il 
se  couchait  derriere  I'ocean. 

■I  Et  puis  vous  apportiez  un  Lafontaine,  un  tout  petit 
livre  que  vous  nevouliez  ouvrir  que  peu  a  la  fois,  et  vous 
m'en  lisiez  un  fable.  Ce  plaisir,  vous  me  le  donniez  goutte 
a  goutte  :  aussi  j'ai  bien  aime  Lafontaine  !  Puis  une  mouche 
s'abattait  sur  la  rampe  et  nous  parlions  de  la  mouche  ou  de 
I'araignie  qui  la  guettait,  brigand  embusqui  sous  quelquc 
bourgeon ;  nous  nous  baissions  pour  voir  le  crime,  et  l.i 
fumee  de  men  cigare  se  jouait  dans  vos  cheveux  gris. 

«  Et  voici  le  mois  oil,  d'ordinaire,  une  caisse  de  Paris 
nous  arrivait.  Avec  quelle  joie  nous  la  recevions !  A  qui 
aurions-nous  c4d6  le  soin  d'en  arracher  les  clous,  et  le 
plaisir  d'y  puiser  les  almanachs  pour  I'an  prochain?  Nous 
nous  partagions  les  livres,  les  gravures,  les  bonnes  cou- 
leurs,  les  pinceaux  neufs ;  les  albums  njuveaux  surtout. 
C'etait  la  mode  des  albums  alors.  Ce  bon  souvenir  m'est 
revenu  ce  matin,  en  pensant  a  vous  envoyer  ce  journal ;  vous, 
en  le  recevant,  vous  penserez  k  nos  hivers  d'autrefois.  •> 

Et  Gavarni,  apr^s  ce  debut,  part  dans  une  serie  de 
menus  contes  et  de  fantaisies,  d'un  charme  inexprimable 
et  d'un  style  d^licat,  attendri,  tout  baigne  de  sentiment 
poetique  et  d'irouie  charraante,  qui  se  terminent  par  ces 
mots  :  «  Voyez,  Messieurs !  Voyez,  Mesdames !  II  m'a 
fallu  renoncer  a  la  preface.  Je  me  suis  resigne  et  coifi'ant 
I'encrier  de  son  chapeau  de  bronze,  j'ai  souffle  ma  lampe. 

«  Ce  matin  le  petit  couvercle  avait  roul^  a  terre,  et  un 
papillon  noir  remuait  a  nies  rideaux.  Le  pauvre  animal,  il 
s'agitait,  inquiet  et  souffreteux,  comme  s'il  allait  mourir. 
L'atmosphere  de  mon  logis  I'etoufiait  et  je  lui  devais  la 
liberti5.  La  fenetre  ouverte,  I'iusecte  a  pris  son  vol ;  le 
bourdonnement  de  ses  ailes  a  passe  sur  ma  tete :  adieu,  la 
muse  est  partie.  Je  ne  sais  quel  malheureux  po^te  I'atten- 
dait  pour  porter  au  libraire  son  dernier  manuscrit.  » 

En  feuilletantj  dans  ce  Journal  des  Gens  du  monde,  les 
pages  de  varietes  litteraires  signees  du  nom  ou  de  I'initiale 
de  Gavarni,  je  ne  puis  m'empecherde  penser  que  le  peintre 
endiable  des  Desccntes  de  la  Courtillc  et  du  Bal  Chicard 
fut  un  sentimental  mystcrieux,  inconnu  et  inqui^tantj  que 


n'ont  pas  encore  suffisamment  dichiffrcS,  pour  le  faire 
comprendredu  public  curieux,  les  freres  de  Goncourt  et  les 
quelques  autres  biographes  qui  le  frequenterent  dans  I'inti- 
mitii.  La  tache  est  tentante ;  il  y  faudrait  un  hommc  cultiv6, 
polvphile  intellectuellement,  ayant  du  gout  et  du  loisir. 
Ce  qui  niontrc  bien  jusqu'a  quel  point  Gavarni  avait 
I'esprit  imbu  de  littdrature,  c'est  le  plaisir  qu'il  avait  a 
faire  des  vers.  Lorsqu'on  demandait  a  Hugo  quelque  chose 
pour  une  oeuvre  de  charite,  ou  pour  un  album,  ou  pour 
quelque  publication  a  la  veille  de  paraitre,  il  ne  manquait 
guere  d'envoyer  un  de  ces  dessins  fantastiques  et  superbes 
dont  il  avait  le  secret.  En  pareil  cas,  Gavarni  envoyait  des 
vers,  lis  pouvaient  etre  d  Toccasion  fantastiques ;  mais  ils 
n'dtaient  pas  superbes.  En  voici  un  ichantillon.  C'est  un 
madrigal  ^legiaque,  mystique  et  peu  clair,  insere  dans  le 
Diamant,  Souvenirs  de  litterature  contemporaine,  volume 
in-8",  «  orn6  de  seiie  gravures  anglaises  »,  et  public  sans 
date  chez  Louis  Janet.  La  piece  est  intitulie :  Louise,  l^ers 
ecrils  sur  I'albuin  de  A^"c  Elisa  Mercccur,  qui  avait  appa- 
remment  perdu  une  soeur  : 

Nous  aurons  sous  uos  pas  des  fleurs  a  chaque  aurore, 

Oui,  mon  ame,  a  demaiu  ! 
M.iis  dans  ces  fleuis  d'liier  laissez-moi  voii'  encore 

Ou  passait  mon  cheniin. 
O  mon  ame  !  la-bas  erre  une  ombre  iphemere. 

Enfant  aux  blonds  cheveux  ; 
La  voici  qui  revient,  qui  passe  et  dit  :  Mon  frere  ! 

Ht  me  cherche  des  yeux. 
Autour  de  moi  j'cntends  murmurer  :  «  Q.u'ellc  est  belle  '  » 

Et  lout  bas  une  voix 
.Me  parle  du  passe,  comme  un  bruit  qui  rappelle 

Un  bonheur  d'autrefois. 
Mais  ce  soir  enlre  nous  un  voile  se  souleve. 

Ange,  tu  me  sonris, 
Car  tu  vois  de  la-bas  ma  pieie  qui  reve 

.\  ce  nom  que  j'ecris. 
\"ai-tu  pas  su  Id  mien  a  I'lieure  oil  tout  s'oublie  ? 

Oui.  ta  mere  en  pleuiant 
Me  rcdisait  I'adieu  que  du  bord  de  la  vie 

M'a  jeie  son  enfant. 
Oh  !    ne  viens  pas  ainsi,  plein  de  ce  irisie  charme, 

Auiour  de  moi  fremir  ! 
Pour  ce  livre  ieger  je  dois  craindre  une  larme  ; 

Laisse-moi  souvenir  t 
Doux  fantome  !  a  le  voir  si  brillant  et  si  Ircle 

En  son  vol  airete, 
On  dirait  qu'aux  feuiUets  il  s'est  pris  p.ir  uue  aile 

Un  philene  argenle. 

La  derniere  image,  en  son  contour  naif  et  ind^cis,  est 
assuriiment  gracieuse. 

On  trouverait  beaucoup  de  vers  comme  ceux-ci,  ni 
tres  bons  ni  tres  mauvais,  sur  des  rythmes  et  des  sujets 
fort  divers,  dans  I'oeuvre  imprimee  et  manuscrite  de 
Gavarni  qui,  par  sa  ficonditiS  et  la  versatilite  de  son 
genie,  rappelle  certains  grands  artistes  de  la  Renaissance. 

Gavarni  mathematicien 

Apprenti  chez  un  fabricant  d'instruments  de  precision 
pour  lequel,  tout  pe'.it  encore,  il  construisit  un  sextant 
tileve  du  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  mi^tiets,  a  I'atelier  des 
dessins  de  machines,  Gavarni  fut  loujours  piqu6  de  la 
tarentule  des  recherches  scientifiques,  et  plus  il  vieillit 
plus   cette   curiosite   transcendantale  occupa  son  cerveau. 
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Tous  ceux  qui  ont  parl6  de  lui  ont  note  ce  tour  p?rticu- 
lier  de  son  esprit,  les  uns  pour  s'en  moquer,  comme  d'une 
manie,  les  autres  avec  un  sentiment  non  d6guisi  de  tris- 
tesse  de  ce  qu'un  homme  si  brillamment  doue  manquat 
d'equilibre  en  un  point.  Bien  rares  sont  ceux  qui  ont  pris 
au  s&-icux  ses  travaux  de  mathematician.  Les  de  Goncourt, 
eux-memes,  qui  ne  manquaient  pourtant  ni  de  sympatliie 
pour  rhomme  ni  d'indulgence  pour  les  fantaisies  excun- 
triques  de  sa  pensee,  decrivent  ainsi  la  condition  mentalc 
de  Gavarnivers  la  fin  de  son  s6jour  en  Anglctcrre  :  c<  Cl-s 
exces  de  travail,  cette  tension  de  I'intelligencc  dans  I'ahs- 
trait,  melee  a  la  noire  contemplation  de  la  misere,  cette 
vie  toute  cir^brale...  le  menaient  a  un  6tat  nerveux  dans 
lequel  sa  pensee  solitaire,  absorbiie  parun  objet  unique  ;  la 
mathematique,  approchait  de  I'abime  trouble  oil  parfois 
sombrent  les  intelligences  lasses  et  les  cerveaux  fipuises 
de  ces  monomanes  qui  sont  les  grands  chercheurs.  » 

C'^tait  I'c^poque  oij  il  iJcrivait  a  un  ami  anglais,  reco- 
nomiste  metapbysiclen  Ward  :  «  J'ai  toute  la  dynamique 
a  refaire  et  un  peu  le  soleil  a  deranger.  Depuis  quelque 
temps  le  soleil  me  chifionne,  et  je  me  demande,  cts 
jours-ci,  jusqu'a  quel  point  ce  ne  serait  pas  convenable  de 
le  faire  disparaitre,  histoire  de  voir  un  peu  plus  clair  dans 
le  systenie. 

«  Est-ce  que  vous  tenez  precisement  au  soleil,  vous  ?  » 

Unc  autre  fois,  a  la  fin  d'un  diner,  il  faisait  cette  confi- 
dence au  meme  Ward  :  «  Que  direz-vous,  le  jour  ou  je 
vous  apporterai  une  boite  en  fer,  longue  comme  cela  — 
et  il  indiquait  une  longueur  de  six  ou  huit  pouces  — 
que  j'lileverai  dans  mes  deux  mains  en  I'air  comme 
cela  —  et  ses  mains  se  separaient  lenteraent  et  avec 
toutes  sortes  de  precautions  de  la  boite  imaginaire  —  et 
qui  se  soutiendra  toute  seule  ?...  » 

C'est  sans  doute  ce  projet  de  dementi  a  donner  aux  lois 
de  la  pesanteur  qui  fit  dire  entre  autres  erreurs  a  Eugene 
de  Mirecourt,  de  son  vrai  nom  Jacquot,  que  Gavarni  pre- 
tendait  avoii;  trouve  la  direction  des  ballons. 

Son  fils,  M.  Pierre  Gavarni,  affirme  qu'il  ne  la  chercha 
jamais.  11  alfirme  aussi  que  le  grand  artiste  ^tait  un 
mathematicicn  trfes  serieux,  tr6s  convaincu  et  tres  savant, 
et  qu'il  cii  a  les  preuves.  Nous  n'avons,  pour  notre 
compte,  aucune  peine  a  le  croire.  Mais  n'est-il  pas  regret- 
table qu'il  ne  se  soit  encore  trouv^  personne  pour  ^tudier 
les  mimoires  qu'il  envoya  aux  Societies  savantes,  et  pour 
d^pouiUer  les  cahiers  de  calculs  algebriques  et  de  theories 
mathematiques  que  conserve  en  ses  mains  pieuses  M.  Pierre 
Gavarni. 

Toujours  est-il  que  cette  passion  pour  la  science  sc 
milangeait  parfois  bizarrement  a  son  metier  de  dessina- 
teur,  comme  dans  cette  planche  intitulee  Ic  Fait  cl  la 
Ibeorie  du  pendule  qu'il  donna  i  /'//lintrafioii  en 
1852.  "  C'est  une  femme  qui  se  balance  enn-e  deux 
arbres,  les  cheveux  denou^s  et  au  vent,  tandis  que,  devant 
elle,  une    sorte    de    savant  en   cliapeau  de  paillc,  en  robe 


de  chambre,  trace  sur  le  sable,  avec  sa  canne,  une  figure 
de  mathematique  que  flaire  un  petit  chien  terrier  »  (E.  et 
J.  de  Goncourt.)  Au-dessous,  la  legende  :  Le  Philosophe. 
Le  poids  d' Amanda  etant  donne  AB  ;  point  d'applica- 
tion  B'  les  composants  sont  A"  ct  A"  B...,  done  la  force 
accileratrice  est  chaque  instant  egale  au  "poids  d'Amanda 
di vise  par  la  cosicante  de  Tangle  /lba'\..  —  Amanda. 
Oui,  ca  ne  va  pas  !  » 

Dans  les  premiers  temps  de  son  retour  en  France,  les 
occupations  multiples  de  la  vie  parisienne,  la  reprise  de 
ses  anciennes  habitudes  au  milieu  de  ses  vieux  amis 
r^veillerent  aux  choses  de  I'art  et  aux  intir^ts  extirieurs 
sn  pensee  trop  repliie  sur  elle-meme.  Mais  lorsque  le 
travail  a  jet  continu  que  lui  avait  impost  son  abonne- 
ment  avec  le  journal  Paris  eut  pris  fin,  il  revint  bientot 
a  sa  marotte,  ou  plutot  sa  marotte  reprit  possession  de  lui. 

Elle  ne  le  lacha  plus,  et  comme  il  pouvait  lui  faire  une 
part  assez  large  dans  ses  jardins  de  sa  maison  d'Auteuil 
grace  aux  devis,  calculs  et  inventions  de  tout  genre  que 
nccessitaient  ses  travaux  de  proprietaire  demolisseur,  batis- 
seur,  bouleverseur  de  terre,  difricheur,  planteur  de  cor- 
beilles  et  de  massifs,  chercheur  de  plantes  rares  et  mena- 
geur  de  perspectives,  il  s'y  abandonna  tout  entier.  II  ne 
parlait  plus  que  d'integrales,  de  thioremes,  des  propric- 
tes  de  la  ligne,  de  la  loi  du  mouvement,  de  speculations 
geomitriques  et  de  la  n  musique  des  nombres  ».  D'ail- 
leurs,  il  se  detournait  de  plus  en  plus  de  toute  application 
pratique  «  pour  s'enloncer  dans  la  mathematique  toute 
pure  et  tout  ideale  ».  —  «  Les  mecaniques  ne  m'interes- 
sent  pas,  disait-il  au  rapport  des  iVercs  de  Goncourt  ; 
je   cherche  la  loi  des  micaniques.  « 

II  avait  adressi  certains  resultats  de  ses  recherches  a 
I'Academie  des  sciences.  Le  secretaire  perpituel,  I'il- 
lustre  Bertrand,  en  fit  I'objet  d'une  communication  qui 
fut  inseree  au  Bulletin  et  qui  proclamait  la  science 
rare,  elevie,  profonde  du  peintre  des  Lorettes  et  des  Eln- 
Jiants. 

II  avait  fini  par  aboutir  sur  plusieurs  points  a  des  con- 
clusions qu'il  croyait  certaines,  et  il  les  avait  consignees, 
avec  les  analyses  et  demonstrations  nicessaires,  dans 
des  Cahiers  de  recherches  qu'il  allait  publier  lorsqu'il 
mourut . 

Nous  le  repetons,  n'y  a-t-il  pas  l.t  pour  la  science  fran- 
caise  un  lieritage  a  recueillir  ? 

La  technique   de  Gavarni  dessinateur, 
graveur  et  peintre 

Gavarni  est  un  des  artistes  que  la  partie  materielle  du 
metier  a  le  plus  tourmentes.  II  a  constamment  modific 
son  faire,  varie  ses  instruments  d'interpretation  :  mine 
de  plomb,  plume,  fusain,  grattoir,  pinceaux,  couleurs, 
invente  des  precedes,  cuisine  ses  planches  et  ses  aqua- 
relles   en    y   essayant  des  combinaisons,  des   condiments 
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encore  inconnus.  On  peut  suivre  dans  le  Uvrc  de  MM.  de 
Goncourt  ces  Etudes,  ccs  uitonncments,  ces  tentativcs 
qui  ne  riussissaient  pas  toutes,  mais  dont  I'ensenible 
aboutissait  au  progres,  s'approcluint  toujours  plus  de  la 
perfection. 

Nous  avons  dit  la  niaigreur,  la  sccheresse,  le  poiiilu  de 
ses  premiers  dessins. 

L'oeil  admirablement  douc  pour  saisir  le  detail  dans 
I'ensemble  e;  ayant  a  un  degre  rare  la  niemoire  dcs  formes 
et  des  couleiirs,  il  ne  tarda  pas,  a  force  d'etudes  d'apres 
nature,  a  s'afJranchir  de  ce  que  sa  premiere  education 
industrielle  lui  avait  laisse  de  giometrique,  de  rectiligne 
dans  la  composition  et  dans  rexeciition  de  ses  sujets.  Ses 
figures  de  mode,  ses  travestissements  ne  lui  apparurent 
jamais  comme  s^paris  du  personnage  qui  les  portait  et, 
en  meme  temps  qu'il  deployait  une  entente  unique  du 
costume,  il  s'attachait  a  en  habillcr  une  personne  vivante 
et  sensible,  non  pas  un  mannequin. 

Grdce  a  sa  volonte  de  ne  pas  quitter  la  nature  a  son 
amour  de  la  vie  et  du  vrai,  il  acquit  bientot  la  ligne  souple 
et  grasse,  Tinstinct  des  oppositions  et  des  harmonies  dans 
la  distribution  des  valeurs  et  des  lumi^res,  ces  rondeurs 
et  ce  moelleux  des  formes  feminines,\|u'il  obtenait  simple- 
ment  en  relevant  sa  mine  de  plomb  d"un  rien  d'estonipage 
au  pouce. 

Plus  tard,  vers  1845,  sans  avoir  jamais  cesse  de  tra- 
vailler  sur  la  nature  elle-meme,  faisant  des  Etudes  de  nu 
dont  le  detail  au  crayon  et  i  la  sanguine  est  pousse  aux 
limites  extremes  et,  d'autre  part,  s'exer^ant  a  enlever  des 
croquis  en  trois  ou  quatre  traits,  I'artiste  s'est  cri^c  des 
ressources  spiSciales  et  personnelles  d'oii  il  lire  une  eton- 
nante  variele  d'etTets.  II  se  sen  d'un  bouchon  dc  liege 
pour  donner  4  ses  lithographies  les  demi-teintes  si  gra- 
cieuses  dans  les  gravures  anglaises  du  temps ;  il  connait  le 
lavis  d'encre,  dont  Victor  Hugo  faisait  de  son  c6t6  un 
usage  si  prodigieux  et  qui  rend  bien  les  noirs  de  la  sole  et 
du  velours ;  il  ecrase  un  trait  de  plume  «  au  milieu  du 
travail  libre  et  fouelte  du  crayon,  dans  la  taclie  briliante 
ou  la  cernie  d'un  pli  »  ;  il  mtoage,  d'un  grattoir  judicieux 
et  liger,  des  paillettes  et  des  points  de  lumiire  dans 
I'ombre  ;  il  a  enfin  conquis  ce  qu'il  ambitionnait  si  ardem- 
ment  des  le  d^but,  «  le  gris  et  le  veloute  du  noir  ». 

11  a  des  lorsa  sa  disposition  tons  les  efl'etslumineux.  Sa  li- 
gne, quand  il  le  veut,  est  grasse,  vigoureuse,  ronde  et  chaude 
a  rendre  Decamps  jaloux,  ou  elle  a  la  finesse  precise  et  seche 
d'un  primitif ;  il  entend  le  clair-obscur  comme  Rembrandt ; 
il  peuple  les  ombres  fuyantes  d'un  fond  de  salle  ou  d'un 
pavsage  d'etres  vagues  et  fantastiques  doiit  on  sent  plus 
qu'on  ne  voit  la  pr&ence.  Comme  Goya,  il  se  plait  aux 
longues  figures  de  femmes  blanches,  dans  des  vetemenis 
blancs,  que  rehausse  le  noir  des  cheveux  tombant  en 
ringlets,  de  l'oeil  candide  ou  nialicieux,  I'eclat  d'une  ^charpe, 
d'un  mince  souher.  II  s'attarde  aux  longues  mains  a  doigts 
fuseles  d'un  dessin  eleg.int  et  pur,  tantot  pendant  languis- 


.s.unment,  tant6t  se  nouant  avec  noblesse  au  manche  d'une 
ombrelle  ou  4  quelque  flot  de  rubans ;  il  donne  au  jeune 
homme  la  force  et  I'^lt^gance,  eclairant  avec  la  lueur  de  la. 
face  et  des  mains  les  noirs  de  la  chevelure  et  du  vetemeni; 
il  est  I'interprete  souverain  de  la  vieillesse  miserable  et 
dechue  et,  sans  le  ceder  en  hidcur  .'i  Callot,  il  le  surpasse 
en  sentiment  et  en  distinction. 

II  ne  dedaigne  point  les  artistes  ses  contemporains,  pas 
pus  qu'il  n'est  dedaigni  d'eux.  Eugene  Delacroix  I'etu- 
diait,  Kenri  Monnier,  Daumier,  Charlet,  les  Johannot, 
Berthall,  tant  d'autres  encore  I'admiraient  et  I'aimaient  et 
il  leur  le  rendait  bien,  itant  le  meilleur  camaradedu  monde, 
s.ichant  sa  valeur  et  celle  des  autres,  dont  les  succes  ne  lui 
causaient  ni  jalousie,  ni  ombrage.  Grandville  seul  ne  put 
prendre  sur  lui  de  fraterniser  avec  un  artiste  qui  connais- 
sait  la  grisette,  le  carnaval,  le  chicard  et  le  chicocandard 
dans  les  coins.  II  prouva  par  la  qu'il  n'avait  pas  manque 
d'esprit  en  se  confinant  parmi  les  fleurs  et  les  betes. 

Gavarni  fit  ses  premieres  lithographies  comme  tout  le 
monde,  et  elles  suivirent  la  marchc  de  ses  dessins.  II  etait 
arrive  a  tirer  de  la  pierre  des  effets  originaux  et  person- 
nels, sans  les  soumettre  a  aucun  traitenient  special,  a 
obtenir  des  choses  charmantes,  malgre  «  les  gris  un  peu 
durs,  les  iioi'is  un  peu  mats,  sans  emploj'er  aucunc 
ficelle,  avec  des  hachures,  avec  un  lignage  de  petites 
rayures  pour  les  demi-teintes  et  des  entrecroisements 
Carres  pour  les  ombres  »  (E.  et  J.  de  Goncourt),  avec,  en 
un  mot,  les  vieux  procedis  de  tout  le  monde.  Mais  il  ne 
s'en  contenta  pas  tres  longtemps.  II  adopta  bientot  des 
moyens  plus  compliquis  dont,  sans  nous  astreindre  d  une 
citation  litterale,  nous  emprunterons  la  description  a  ceux  qui 
pouvaient  le  mieux  la  faire,  aux  de  Goncourt  qui  le  virent 
nuintes  fois  au  travail  et  recueillirent  ses  explications. 

La  main  soutenue  par  un  appui-main  au-dessus  de  la 
pierre,  posie  debout  sur  le  chevalet,  le  lithographe  jetait 
d'abord,  comme  en  sejouant,  des  rayures,  des  zigzags,  des 
especes  de  zibrures  sous  lesquelles  il  eteignait  le  blanc  et 
le  glace  de  la  pierre ;  il  appelaitcela/.j/z-c  du  marbre.  Son 
dessous  ainsi  prepare,  de  ce  nuage  brouilld,  son  crayon 
tournant  et  retournant  faisait  saillir  des  contours  g^omi- 
triques,  des  cones,  des  carr^s,  des  polyedres.  Puis,  ces 
carriis,  ces  ronds,  ces  cubes  se  d^grossissant  perdaient 
leurs  masses  ind^ciscs  et  leurs  lignes  inertes,  se  rappro- 
chaient  de  formes  humaines,  devenaient  des  silhouettes 
d'hommes  et  de  femmes,  sortant  peu  a  peu  du  vague  et 
du  llottant  et  prenant,  a  chaque  nouveau  coup  de  crayon, 
du  relief,  de  la  lumiire  et  de  la  vie. 

II  travaillait  sans  croquis,  sans  rien  qui  put  aider  sa 
mt'moire,  dont  nous  avons  plus  d'une  fois  note  la  puis- 
sance d'evocation,  telle  qu'au  bout  de  plusieurs  annees  il 
voyait  veritablement  les  gens  qu'il  dessinait. 

Ses  pierres  etalcnt  alors  toutes  les  magies  de  I'art,  du 
procedtJ,  du  faire  :  density  des  ombres,  mollesse  des  demi- 
teintes  ;  effets  et  contrastes  qui  •  urpassent  en  profondeur, 
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en^nergie,  enlumieretoutccqu'avaient  ohtenu  jusqu'alors, 
sur  le  cuivre  et  I'acier,  le  burin,  la  pointe,  la  roulette.  II 
avait  invente  une  sorte  d'etrille  en  bois  avec  laquelle  il 
^grenait  les  touches  larges  et  grasses  de  son  crayon 
emoussd,  rayant  la  pierre  comme  d'une  pluie  de  clarte. 
En  un  mot,  la  liihographie  lui  avait  livri  toutes  ses  res- 
sources,  toutes  ses  possibilites,  tous  ses  mysteres  et  toutes 
les  nuances  de  son  charme. 

Nous  avons  vu  qu'il  s'essaya  plusieurs  fois  a  I'eau-lbrte. 
L' Anglais  Marvy  lui  avait  enseign^  les  procedes  de  la 
gravure  au  vernis  mou.  Quelques  anneesplus  tard,  il  voulut 
graver  sur  cuivre,  au  burin,  une  sWe  de  petits  portraits 
d'illustrations  contemporaines,  et  il  egratigna  des  planches 
qui  itaient  des  merveilles  de  finesse  et  d'esprit.  II  ne 
voulut  pas  s'astreindre  a  les  faire  mordre  par  I'eau-forte 
lui-meme  ;  I'op^ration  fut  mal  faite  et  les'planches  gatees. 
On  en  retrouva  cependant  quelques  ^preuves,  dont  un 
admirable  portrait  d'Honore  de  Balzac.  Degoute  par  ce 
resultat,  Gavarni  revint  pour  toujours  a  la  pierre. 

De  meme  que  les  dessins  qu'il  envoyait  de  Tarbes  a  La 
Mesangere  etaient  colori^s,  ceux  qu'il  fit  pour  la  Mode, 
d'Emile  de  Girardin,  il  les  lavait  a  I'encre  de  Cliine  ou  a  la 
sepia.  Mais  d'abord  il  les  esquissait  sur  un  gros papier  jaunatre, 
huile,  qui  preceda  I'invention  du  papier  vegetal ;  puis  il 
crayonnait  ses  esquisses  en  arretant  le  contour  a  la  plune 
et  indiquant  presque  toujours  sous  la  robe  I'anatomie  de  la 
femrae. 

Nous  avons  dlt  ses  progres  comme  aquarelliste  et  com- 
ment il  avait,  en  Angleterre,  ou  peu  de  temps  avant  de  s'y 
rendrc,  invente  son  proced^  d'aquarelle  a  la  gouache. 
MM.  de  Goncourt  nous  initient,^galement,  a  la  nianiere  dont 
il  op^rait.  II  prenait  une  feuille  de  papier  a  dessin  au  ton  jau- 
natre  fusinait  sur  le  gros  grain  du  papier  une  large  et  violente 
esquisse,  melant  la  sanguine  au  fusain  lorsqu'il  voulait  un 
ton  plus  chaud.  Le  dessin  ainsibati,  il  le  fixait  au  fixateur  et 
le  lavait  a  grandes  teintes  aqueuses  et  transparentes  laissant, 
sous  leur  fluiditiS  et  leur  nuage,  apparaitre  le  fond  par  places. 
11  amenait  ensuite  les  valeurs  a  leur  intensite,  a  leur  noir, 
a  leurbrillant,avecdesfrotteesdecouleur  gommeeet  presque 
seche  qu'il  egrenait  parfois  sur  certaines  parties  de  son 
lavis,  y  faisant  du  rugueux  avec  I'apparence  d'un  grain 
d'aqua-tinte.  Alors  seuleraent  il  arrivait  a  la  gouache,  tou- 
chant,  a  petits  coups  de  pinceau  carres  et  empates,  toutes 
les  lumieres  d'une  figure,  des  mains,  tous  les  points  lurai- 
neux  de  son  bonhomme,  puis  avec  un  pinceau  rcche,  il  pro. 
nienait  sur  les  blancs,  les  gris,  les  tons  tendres  de  vetements 
et  deschoses  des  trainees  d'une  gouache  4  peine  delayee  et 
loatepateusc,  dont  I'aspect  pelucheux  fait  songer  au  pastel, 


quoiqu'il  ne  s'en  soitservi  que  deux  ou  trois  fois  tout  au  plus. 
Nous  avons  dija  indique,  lorsque  nous  avons  eu  a  parler 
de  Gavarni  aquarelliste,  les  autres  details  curieux  de  sa  tech- 
nique aux  difierentes  epoques  de  sa  vie. 

II  y  aurait  maintenant  a  comparer  le  talent  et  I'ceuvrc 
de  Gavarni  avec  le  talent  et  I'ceuvre  des  autres  dessina- 
'eurs  de  la  meme  epoque ;  a  mettre  en  regard  de  son 
elegance  et  de  sa  distinction,  qu'on  retrouve  meme  dans 
ses  dessins  de  misdreux ,  de  loqueteuses  sordides,  et 
jusque  dans  son  type  hideux,  mais  non  sans  grandeur,  de 
Thomas  Vireloquc,  le  rate  qui  a  tout  fait,  qui  est  revenu 
detout  etqui,alaIumiereimpitoyablede  son  esprit  sceptique 
et  narquois,  juge  tout  comme  on  mord,  avec  la  vulga- 
rite  contrefaite  et  voulue  de  Monnier,  la  brutalite  et  les 
malformations  merveilleusesdespersonnagesdeDaumier,  le 
comique  grimacantetuniforme  deBertall,  les  paysans  et  les 
grognards  de  Charlet,  les  dandy  et  les  jolies  femmes  de 
Deveria,  lequelne  manquerait  pas  d'alBnit^  avec  lui  s'il  avait 
au  bout  des  doigts  un  grain  de  drolerie  ou  de  satire,  avec 
tant  de  dessinateurs  et  d'illustrateurs  int^ressants :  Travies. 
Grandville,  Rafiet,  Belleng^,  Cham,  pour  ne  nomnicr  que 
ceux-la  dont  le  crayon  ou  le  burin  ont  donne  I'essort  a  des  cen- 
tainesdelivresromantiquesbons  toutau  plus  a  rouler  en  cor- 
nets. Mais  ce  serait  faire  toute  Thistoire  de  la  litterature  et  de 
I'art  de  Charles  X  a  Napoleon  III.  Ensomme,  c'est  a  juste 
titreque  Gavarni souriait  lorsqu'on  I'appelait  caricaturiste.Le 
caricaturisteestdeforraateur  par  essence;  ilexagereet  change; 
il  raccourcit  les  jambes,  grossit  les  tetes ,  ballonne  les  ventres, 
bondeet  bossue  lesdos,  accentue  hors  de  toutes  proportions 
les  infirmites  naturelles  ou  en  invente.  II  est  combatil, 
agressif,  souvent  mechant  et  cruel.  Gavarni  est  justement 
le  contraire  de  tout  cela;  « il  n'avait  pas  le  sens  de  la  cari- 
cature »,  dittresvMdiquement  M.  GeorgesDuplessis.il  lui 
faut  la  nature  pour  point  d'appui  et  pour  guide  quelles  que 
soient  les  fantaisiesde  son  imagination.  II  aime  la  jeunesse, 
le  plaisir  et  la  vie ;  il  a  grand  pitie  des  mis^rables,  et,  a  part 
son  malencontreux  Charles  X  et  le  dessin  altere  par  Plii- 
lipon,  il  n'a  jamais  attaqui  I'individu;  c'est  toujours  a  des 
types,  a  des  synthsees,  dont  il  savait  personnifier  et  animer 
I'abstraction,  qu'il  s'en  est  pris.  II  a  peint  les  coutumes  et 
les  moeurs  de  son  temps,  dans  son  pays  et  en  Angleterre, 
en  les  iclairant  d'une  lueur  d'idial  ou  enlesassombrissant, 
selon  son  humeur  et  la  facon  dont  il  voyait.  Fashionable, 
amoureux,  leger.  ironique,  sceptique,  amer,  ecoeure,  decou- 
rage,  il  est  toujours  naturel  et  sincere,  et,  dans  ses  differents 
modes  d'esprit,  il  est,  comme  tous  les  grands  artistes; 
Createur. 

Octane  Uzanxe. 
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PREFATORY     NOTE 

THE  chief  source  of  most  of  the  humorous  work  in  France 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  was,  as  it  still  continues  to  be, 
the  illustrated  comic  journals.  In  the  pages  of  Le  Charivari  more 
especially,  some  of  the  finest  work  of  this  class  that  has  ever  been 
done  made  its  appearance,  and  it  was  for  this  journal  that  both 
Daumier  and  Gavarni  made  many  of  the  drawings  reproduced  in 
the  following  pages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  past  century  the 
principal  cartoons  in  the  comic  papers  were  printed  by  lithography, 
and  as  the  artists  made  their  drawings  directly  upon  the  stone, 
the  result  was  a  much  more  perfect  reproduction  of  their  work 
than  is  usually  obtainable  by  wood-engraving.  Stone  was  the 
medium  which  Daumier  and  Gavarni  employed  more  than  any 
other  for  their  work,  and  both  artists  hold  rank  amongst  the  most 
accomplished  lithographic  draughtsmen  the  world  has  produced. 
To  see  the  great  superiority  of  lithography  over  wood-engraving 
in  its  retention  of  every  feature  of  the  original  handwork,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  lithographs  by  either  of  these  men 
with  the  reproductions  of  the  same  drawings  on  wood,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
certain  books  published  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  selecting 
illustrations  preference  has,  therefore,  been  chiefly  given  to  the 
lithographs. 

Among  the  other  sources  from  which  the  illustrations  here 
reproduced  have  been  taken,  mention  must  also  be  made  of 
La  Caricature,  Les  Beaux  Arts,  L' Artiste,  Les  Modes  Parisiennes, 
La  Gazette  Musicale,  Le  Boulevard,  Masques  et  Visages,  and  Gavarni 
in  London. 

The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  those  who, 
by  loan  of  original  impressions  and  photographs,  or  in  other  ways, 
have  rendered  him  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 
His  thanks  are  particularly  due  to  M.  Loys  Delteil,  M.  Beurdeley, 
and  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel  et  Fils,  of  Paris  ;  Mr.  E.  J,  van 
Wisselingh,  of  London  and  Amsterdam  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Ledger, 
of  Wimbledon.  The  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  who  granted  permission 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  drawings  in  the  lonides  Collection, 
must  also  be  acknowledged. 

The  essay  of  M.  Octave  Uzanne  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Preston,  and  that  of  M.  Henri  Frantz  by  Miss  Helen  Chisholm. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
DAUMIER.     BY  HENRI  FRANTZ. 

jHE  name  ot  Honore  Daumier  stands  prominent 
as  that  of  one  among  the  greatest  and  most 
original  personaHties  in  the  history  of  French 
art  during  the  nineteenth  century.  With  his 
extraordinary  fertiUty  of  production  and  the 
abnormal  violence  of  his  conceptions,  he  would 
almost  seem  to  have  strayed  by  mistake  into  his 
era.  Many  men  of  talent  may  imitate  him,  he 
may  be  the  father  of  modern  caricature,  he  may 
have  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  succeeding  generations  ;  but 
Daumier  himself  had  no  immediate  predecessor,  and  he  is  all  the 
greater  for  that.  He  stands  alone  ;  and  is  perhaps  more  nearly 
akin  to  some  inspired  genius  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  ardour  and 
impassioned  faith  are  all  his  own.  Even  within  the  restricted  field 
of  lithographic  art,  Daumier  is  always  huge  and  immoderate  ;  we 
feel  that  he  could  as  easily  undertake  some  gigantic  task,  could  cover 
a  building  with  colossal  frescoes  ;  and  we  understand  the  complete 
justice  of  Balzac's  pronouncement  when  he  said  :  "  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  Michael  Angelo  in  this  man  !  " 

Not  only  does  Daumier  show  himself,  by  the  quality  ol  his  work 
in  lithography  and  painting,  by  the  potency  of  his  satire  and  the 
sparkle  of  his  wit,  one  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  whom  we  willingly  assign  a  place  beside  a  Balzac,  a  Victor  Hugo, 
a  Delacroix  ;  but  he  also  astounds  us  by  his  immense  productivity. 
To  give  some  idea  of  this,  I  may  recall  the  fact  that  it  took  M.  Loys 
Delteil  four  years  of  assiduous  labour,  fortified  by  an  erudition  quite 
beyond  the  common,  to  compile  in  one  large  volume  the  catalogue 
of  his  lithographed  works,  apart  from  his  paintings  and  drawings. 
And  this  single  volume  of  mere  enumeration  introduces  to  us  no 
less  than  3,958  plates. 

No  one,  therefore,  better  deserves  to  be  studied  and  discussed  in  one 
of  those  special  monographs  of  The  Studio  which  have  treated  of 
Corot,  of  Millet,  of  Turner,  and  wherein  Daumier  figures  to-day 
beside  Gavarni  like  strength  as  opposed  to  charm,  power  as  opposed 
to  grace,  glowing  faith  as  opposed  to  airy  scepticism.  For,  with  very 
different  qualities,  these  two  men  of  genius  have  produced  work 
which  has  remained  young,  from  which  years  have  taken  nothing; 
of  its  savour  ;  which,  apart  from  some  details  of  purely  contemporary 
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interest,  attracts  and  delights  us  as  much  as  it  did  our  fathers. 
I  will  therefore  attempt  to  give  in  these  pages  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Daumier,  a  task  which  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
various  excellent  publications  of  our  own  time  dealing  with  the 
great  caricaturist,  and  to  these  I  refer  my  readers  for  more  detailed 
and  profound  study.  They  will  find  food  for  their  curiosity  in  the 
"  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Moderne, '  by  Champfleury  ;  in  the 
studies  of  Beraldi  ("  Graveurs  du  XIX™'=  Siecle"),  of  Montrosier  in 
"  L'Art,"  of  Duranti  in  the  "  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts."  They  may 
read  with  profit  the  numerous  articles  and  criticisms  published  in 
1878,  at  the  time  of  the  first  exhibition  of  the  master's  work  in  the 
Galerie  Durand-Ruel  ;  and  they  will  be  impressed  by  Gustave 
Geffroy's  beautiful  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Daumier  Exhibi- 
tion organised  three  years  ago  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  by  the  Syndicat  de  la  Presse  Artistique.  Let  us 
further  note  that  Arsene  Alexandre  published  a  bulky  volume  upon 
the  master  in  1888  ;  and  that,  finally,  MM,  Hazard  and  Loys 
Delteil  compiled  the  complete  catalogue  of  his  lithographs  in 
1904.  This  latter  publication  aims,  above  all,  at  completing,  by 
the  abundance  of  its  illustrations,  what  has  hitherto  been  published 
concerning  the  artist,  and  by  fidelity  of  reproduction  giving  some 
idea  of  Daumier's  finest  original  lithographs,  executed  by  the  master 
at  various  times  for  the  different  journals  to  which  he  contributed, 
notably  "Le  Charivari"  and  "  La  Caricature,"  certain  very  interesting 
examples  of  which  are  lent  us  by  M.  Delteil  for  the  present  article. 
Honore  Daumier  was  born  at  Marseilles  on  the  26th  February, 
1808.  His  mother  was  a  Marseillaise  ;  his  father,  a  native  of 
Beziers,  was  a  mediocre  poet  who  had  not  sufficient  insight  to  divine 
the  future  genius  in  the  seven-year-old  boy,  already  passionately 
fond  of  drawing.  Indeed,  he  attempted  to  stifle  Honore's  dawning 
vocation,  but  could  not  prevent  the  child  from  drawing  assiduously 
in  secret  and  studying  the  old  masters  in  the  Louvre.  There  he 
learned  to  understand  and  love  first  the  antique,  and  afterwards  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  from  whom  he  seems  in  certain  works 
to  have  borrowed  some  of  their  sturdy  good-nature  and  expansive 
jollity.  But  these  growing  inclinations,  this  bent  that  was  asserting 
itself  so  decidedly,  did  not  prevent  the  elder  Daumier  from 
placing  young  Honore  with  a  huissier  *  ;  and  from  this  period 
dates  his  first  acquaintance  with  those  men  of  the  law — ushers,  judges, 
barristers,  all  those  gens  de  justice,  in  short — whom  later  he  was  to 

*  An  usher  of  the   law-courts,  who  also   performs  some  of  the  duties  of  a  bailiff  or  sherifFs 
officer,  e.g.  the  serving  of  writs. — Translator' s  Note. 
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ridicule  and  scourge  so  smartly  in  many  immortal  lithographs  and 
water-colours.  This  first  attempt  at  making  a  career  having  proved 
unsuccessful,  the  experiment  was  tried  of  placing  Honore  with  a 
bookseller,  but  in  vain  ;  there  too  he  would  listen  to  nothing,  attend 
to  nothing,  that  had  not  to  do  with  the  inward  vocation  of  his  heart  ; 
and  at  last,  tired  of  the  struggle,  his  family  agreed  to  let  him  draw, 
following  the  advice  of  the  archsologist  Lenoir,  to  whom  he  was 
entrusted  for  the  completion  of  his  artistic  education  by  means  of 
lengthy  visits  to  the  galleries. 

It  was  then  that  the  young  artist — who  in  face  of  the  classical 
teaching  of  Lenoir  manifested  an  independence  of  spirit  and  a  love 
of  nature  little  countenanced  in  those  days,  and  well  calculated  to 
disturb  the  mind  of  the  old  archsologist — began,  with  an  astounding 
intuition,  to  understand  the  future  possibilities  of  lithography,  and 
resolved  to  shape  his  course  in  that  direction.  As  chance  willed  it, 
for  it  happened  that  at  this  time  he  made  friends  with  a  young  litho- 
grapher named  Ramelet,  who  initiated  him  into  the  first  secrets  of 
his  craft.  Daumier  gave  himself  up  to  this  study  with  the  more 
zest  that  he  found  in  it  an  unhoped-for  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood ;  for  we  find  him  from  the  first  executing  plates  for  manu- 
facturers and  for  music-publishers.  At  the  same  time,  after  a  short 
sojourn  at  Boudin's  academy,  he  worked  a  great  deal  from  nature, 
studied  the  human  body,  and  attained  that  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
the  play  of  muscle,  brilliantly  exhibited  in  so  many  of  his  daring 
bits  of  anatomy.  From  1829  onward  he  did  anonymous  work  for 
the  publishers.  One  of  these  latter  was  Zephyrin  Belliard,  who 
condemned  the  artist  to  many  an  ungrateful  task,  by  making  him 
undertake  commonplace,  uninteresting  subjects.  For  Ricourt  he 
did  some  lithographs  in  the  style  of  Charlet,  in  which  we  feel  that 
he  is  subjected  to  the  epic  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  One  of 
them  represents  a  soldier  looking  with  contempt  at  a  cannon-ball 
which  is  burying  itself  in  the  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  him, 
with  this  legend  :  "  Passe  ton  chemin,  cochon  !  "  ("  Get  along,  you 
swine  !  ")  ;  another,  an  old  peasant  pressing  to  his  heart  the  flag  that 
recalls  so  many  campaigns  ;  whilst  in  a  third,  entitled  "  Victimes  de 
la  Revolution,"  X^no  grisettes  are  shown  walking  sad  and  solitary  in 
the  Tuileries.  All  this  work  is  still  very  timid  in  execution  and 
uncertain  in  manner  ;  but,  like  that  which  followed,  executed  for 
Hautecoeur-Martinet,  for  Philipon,  and  for  the  Maison  Aubert,  it 
already  gives  promise  of  the  future  master,  both  in  technique  and 
in  conception. 

From  the  special  point  ot  view  of  lithography,  Daumier  had  at  first 
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imitated  Charlet,  as  we  have  seen  ;  he  also  owed  much  to  Grandville 
and   to   Pigal,  although   keeping  far  aloof  from  their  conception  of 
caricature.     We   now  arrive  at   the   first  years  of  Louis    Philippe's 
reign,  which   mark  the  most  fruitful  period  of  French  caricature  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  regards  not  only  political  satire  but  the 
satire  oi  bourgeois  society.      It  was  at  this  date  that  Charles  Philipon, 
with  a  rare  judgment,  both  as  newspaper  editor  and  political  agitator, 
gathered  around  him   certain   men  of  talent  who   incarnated   those 
ideas  of  dissatisfaction  and  revolt  which   sprang  up  trom  the  very 
beginning   of  this   monarch's  reign.      Philipon  had   at   first  been   a 
genial   delineator  of  contemporary  manners  under  the    Restoration. 
"  He  whom  we  looked  on  as  a  charming  provider  of  amusement  for 
students  and  counter-jumpers  on  a  holiday,  suddenly  took  the  sur- 
prising tack  of  becoming  a  great  revolutionist,  a  shaker  of  thrones, 
and  a  Titan  of  laughter.      With  his  fine  hatred  for  the  new  regime 
of  July,  which   had  so   traitorously   conjured  away    the   ideal  of  all 
young  France,  Philipon  found  himself  one  morning  transfigured,  as 
it  were,  and  grown  to  a  giant's  stature,  in  consequence  of  the  role  ot 
political  agitator  assumed  by  him  with  such  heroic  swagger.      Setting 
himself  up  as  a  personal  enemy  of  the  king,  and  declaring  war  to 
the  death  against  him,  he  forged  an  admirable  weapon  of  warfare  by 
creating  the  distinct  type  of  the  modern  illustrated  satirical  journal. 
"  And  not  only  was  he  a  founder  of  newspapers,  but  he  aroused  and 
disinterred   the    talent  of  a  whole   phalanx  of  artists  who   without 
him  might  never  have  made  their  way.      Communicating  his  own 
indignations  and  audacities  to  fifteen  or  twenty  young  draughtsmen 
whom  he  had  grouped  around  him,  he  commanded  them  to  have 
genius  at  the  service  of  the  great  cause  of  Liberty,  and  he  indicated 
to  them  the  recipe  they  should  follow  in  order  to  attain  this  end."  * 
Who  were  these  artists  that  Philipon   thus  collected  together  in  an 
ardent    struggle    against    a    detested    movement    and   an    unpopular 
Government  ;  who,  without  having  the  genius  of  Daumier,  strove 
by   his   side  with   the   play  of  fancy,  the  fire,  the  feeling  of  revolt 
which   animate   the   Forains,    the   Caran    d' Aches,   the  Willettes   ot 
to-day  in  a  similar  cause  ?     There  was  Grandville,  whose  wonderful 
"  Processions  politiques"  show  so  much  precision  in  the  rendering 
of  faces,   together  with    a  special   feeling  for  vast   crowds   and    the 
surging    of  humanity.     Then   there    were    Raffet,  whom    Philipon 
contrived   to   snatch   for  an   hour  from   his  studies  of  military  life, 
and  make  him  produce  biting  satires  against  any  attempt  to  fetter 
the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  Auguste  Bouquet,  a  man  of  powerful  and 

*   R.  Deberdt  :  "  La  Caricature  et  I'Humour  Fran^ais  au  XIX"^  Siicle." 
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energetic  talent  ;  Despret,  who,  notwithstanding  his  coldness,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  many  interesting  satirical  drawings  ;  and,  further, 
Julien,  Jacques  Arago,  and  the  painter  Deveria.  These  artists,  to 
whom  were  joined  Monnier,  Travies,  and  Pigal,  who  specialised 
more  in  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  later,  formed  a  powerful  band  around  Philipon, 
and  composed  the  staff  of  "La  Caricature,"  that  journal  which  played 
so  prominent  a  part  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  preparing, 
from  the  first  years  of  this  bourgeois  reign,  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
Amongst  these  artists  Daumier  early  signalised  himself  by  his  vivacity 
and  his  strength  ;  every  day  there  was  some  invention  more  witty 
than  the  last  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  sovereign 
and  his  rule.  Sometimes  the  long  face  of  Louis  Philippe  is  trans- 
formed into  a  pear — that  famous  pear  made  historic  by  the 
genius  of  these  men  ;  sometimes  it  is  the  prince's  avarice  that  is 
attacked  by  their  wit  ;  and  there  are  endless  pleasantries  upon  the 
royal  family.  A  caricature  of  the  king  as  a  Cain  who  has  just 
assassinated  Liberty  made  a  great  stir,  as  did  the  lithograph  which 
shows  us  Louis  Philippe  walking  with  rapid  step  alongside  a  wall 
whereon  his  shadow  torms  the  silhouette  of  a  woman  with  a 
Phrygian  cap  on  her  head,  pursuing  him  dagger  in  hand. 
Daumier's  personality  distinguished  and  asserted  itself  still  further  in 
his  "  Masques  de  1831,"  which  appeared  in  "  La  Caricature  "  of  the 
8th  March,  1832.  Fifteen  separate  masks,  ranged  in  three  rows, 
figure  in  this  plate  :  each  of  them  bears  either  the  first  letters  ot 
the  name  or  the  nickname  of  the  person  caricatured.  Beginning  at 
the  top  left-hand  side,  these  are  :  Etienne,  Guizot,  Madier  de 
Montjau,  Thiers,  Athalin,  Lameth,  Dupin,  a  pear  representing 
Louis  Philippe,  D'Argout,  Keratry,  Barthe,  Marshal  Lobau,  Soult, 
and  Schonen.  Of  the  same  period  as  this  work  are  the  burlesque 
busts  of  Lameth,  of  Dupin,  and  of  Soult,  which  already  foreshadow 
the  magnificent  portraits  that  Daumier  was  to  give  us  later. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  occurred  a  very  important  event  in  the 
artist's  life.  I  speak  of  his  imprisonment  at  Ste.  Pelagic,  which  put 
the  crown  to  his  reputation,  and  set  him  on  a  martyr's  throne.  The 
plate  which  obtained  for  him  this  triumphal  sentence  was  not, 
however,  more  violent  than  its  predecessors.  Under  the  title  of 
"  Gargantua,"  we  are  shown  a  long-visaged  personage  bearing  a 
distant  resemblance  to  Louis  Philippe,  seated  upon  a  throne  in  a 
robe  of  state.  A  long  plank  leads  from  the  ground  to  his  mouth, 
and  on  this  there  is  a  constant  coming  and  going  of  little  persons 
dressed  as  senators,  as  ministers,  or  as  deputies,  who  feed  him  with 
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gold  pieces  which  he  gives  back  transformed  into  decorations, 
commissions  and  marshals'  batons ;  whilst  in  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  composition  are  seen  workmen  and  poor  people  who  come  to 
cast  half  their  wages  into  the  treasury  as  a  contribution  to  the  needs 
of  the  mighty. 

This  work  cost  its  author  six  months  in  prison,  as  was  announced  by 
the  following  paragraph  in  "  La  Caricature,"  of  the  30th  August, 
1832  :  "At  the  moment  of  our  writing  these  lines,  M.  Daumier, 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  caricature  of 
'  Gargantua,'  was  arrested  under  the  eyes  of  his  father  and  mother, 
whose  sole  support  he  is."  Despite  the  check  to  his  work  occasioned  by 
this  seclusion,  the  artist  bore  it  with  the  good-humour  characteristic 
of  the  South.  Besides,  according  to  his  biographers,  and  notably 
M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  the  time  was  not  absolutely  wasted.  "  During 
this  absurd  captivity  the  artist,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do, 
made  many  studies  of  character,  by  which  we  have  since  profited. 
In  fact,  hitherto  the  artist  had  only  manifested  the  instinct  of 
observation  ;  after  his  imprisonment  he  proved  that  he  had  the 
feeling  for  it  :  a  feeling  that  almost  amounted  to  a  passion,  always 
wide-awake,  and  never  moving  at  haphazard,  but  invariably  fixing 
upon  the  salient  side  of  things  and  persons,  and  engraving  its 
characters  with  marvellous  exactitude  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
It  would  be  doing  the  man  an  injustice  to  suppose  his  love  of  liberty 
increased  by  this  temporary  privation.  Minds  as  lofty  as  his  are  not 
guided  by  personal  rancour.  For  them  principle  is  everything  ;  and 
although  later  his  hatred  for  political  punishments  expressed  itself  in 
bitter  and  potent  imagery,  it  was  not  his  own  misadventures  that 
inspired  it,  but  rather  the  misfortunes  of  others  less  strong  than 
himself  whose  sufferings  he  witnessed."* 

It  was  also  in  prison  that  he  executed  in  water-colour  various  sketches 
which  Ramelet  afterwards  lithographed  ;  the  originals  of  these  no 
longer  exist. 

In  February,  1833,  Daumier  was  released  from  Ste.  Pelagic,  intel- 
lectually matured,  and  still  better  prepared  for  the  great  campaign 
of  political  satire,  into  which  he  once  more  flung  himself  with  ardour 
beside  Grandville  and  Travies.  Between  1833  and  1835  Daumier 
produced  several  of  his  most  important  works,  great  both  in  their 
perfection  of  lithographic  craftsmanship  and  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
emotion  and  inspiration.  The  portraitist  who  had  been  evident  in 
the  "  Masques,"  now  gave  his  genius  free  rein  in  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  ministers  and  great  personages  of  his  day,  which  for  us  arc 

*    A.Alexandre:   "H.  Daumier"   (1888). 
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both  valuable  documents,  and  also  lithographs  whose  admirable 
treatment  of  light  and  shade  fills  us  with  wonder.  Not  finished  to 
the  point  of  lithographs  by  Charlet  or  Deveria,  these  of  Daumier 
are  drawn  with  almost  brutal  power,  regardless  of  minute  detail,  like 
a  fresco  by  some  Michael  Angelo  of  Caricature.  And  this 
kinship  between  the  master's  portrait-lithographs  and  sculpture  is  no 
mere  chance  ;  we  know,  in  fact,  that  in  preparing  for  his  line-work 
Daumier  would  begin  by  modelling  from  memory  a  portrait  of  his 
subject  in  the  round  ;  and  the  lithograph  was  but  the  complement 
of  this  preliminary  sketch  in  clay,  which  represented  the  original 
still  more  faithfully.  None  of  these  portraits  was  ever  executed 
from  life,  but  invariably  from  memory.  It  must  be  observed  that 
this  memory  was  marvellous  in  extent  and  accuracy,  as  Baudelaire 
records  in  his  "  Curiosites  Esthetiques,"  where,  indeed,  he  alludes 
frequently  to  the  genius  who  was  so  familiar  to  him  and  so  dear. 
"  Daumier's  distinguishing  note  as  an  artist,"  he  writes,  "  is  his 
certainty.  His  drawing  is  iiuent  and  easy  ;  it  is  a  continuous 
improvisation.  He  has  a  wonderful,  almost  super-human  memory, 
from  which  he  works  as  from  a  model.  His  powers  of  observation 
are  such  that  in  his  work  we  never  find  a  single  head  that  is  out  of 
character  with  the  figure  beneath  it."  We  cannot  do  better,  indeed, 
than  quote  Baudelaire's  pronouncement  upon  this  portrait  series. 
"  The  artist,"  he  writes,  "  manifests  here  a  marvellous  cunning  in 
portraiture  :  while  caricaturing  and  exaggerating  the  features  of  his 
originals,  he  yet  adheres  so  faithtully  to  nature  that  these  productions 
might  serve  as  models  to  all  portraitists.  Here  in  these  animalised 
faces  may  be  seen  and  read  clearly  all  the  meannesses  of  soul,  all  the 
absurdities,  all  the  aberrations  of  intelligence,  all  the  vices  of  the 
heart  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  all  is  broadly  drawn  and  accentuated. 
Daumier  combined  the  suppleness  of  the  artist  with  the  exactness 
of  a  Lavater.  It  remains  to  be  noted  that  his  works  of  this  period 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  the  present  day.  The  former  are 
occasionally,  though  not  often,  a  trifle  heavy,  but  always  highly 
finished,  very  conscientious,  very  severe." 

What  are  these  portraits  ?  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  discuss  them 
all  here  ;  a  succinct  enumeration  must  suffice.  The  series  begins 
with  M.  Thiers  and  M.  de  Podenas,  the  latter  caught  in  the  act  of 
walking,  his  whole  person  exhaling  an  air  of  beatific  satisfaction  ; 
then  come  M.  Fulchiron  de  Lyon,  with  his  bigot's  head  ;  M.  Viennet, 
a  sort  of  M.  Homais,  with  a  broad  red  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole  ;  M. 
Kr\i  pe're,  with  a  large  handkerchief  in  his  hand  ;  M.  Etienne  with 
his   imposing   velvet  waistcoat  ;    the  Dantesque  hidecmsness  of  -M. 
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Delessert  ;  M.  d'Argout  ;  M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  a  fat,  wealthy- 
looking  bourgeois ;  M.  Royer  Collard,  with  his  loosely  hanging  coat 
and  his  candid  expression  ;  M.  Baillot,  a  true  M.  Prudhomme  ; 
De  Keratry  with  the  obsequious  bearing  of  a  courtier. 
After  these  portraits  of  deputies  and  statesmen  we  come  to  portraits 
of  the  judges  who  tried  the  prisoners  of  April.  We  know  that  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1834,  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  sitting  as 
a  supreme  court,  had  to  consider  the  political  crimes  attributed  to 
the  accused,  who  were  with  scandalous  injustice  deprived  of  legal 
counsel.  Naturally  the  debates  were  tainted  with  the  grossest 
partiality  ;  and  while  the  shameful  exhibition  was  proceeding, 
Daumier  fixed  these  infamous  men  in  the  pillory  of  history  by 
means  of  his  "  Portraits  des  Juges  d'Avril "  with  Barbe-Marbois 
presiding  among  them,  an  incomparable  and  extraordinary  work, 
and — as  M.  Loys  Delteil  expresses  it — "  beautiful  as  a  Holbein." 
At  this  epoch,  when  Daumier's  muse  was  possessed  by  a  passion  of 
furious  indignation,  and  when  he  could  apply  to  himself  the  cele- 
brated facit  indignatio  versum  of  the  Latin  poet,  the  ardent  combatant 
was  not  content  with  his  portraits  alone  ;  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed to  "  La  Caricature  "  superbly  inspired  satiric  scenes — cruel 
and  stinging  inventions  that  mark  the  zenith  of  his  talent.  His 
most  celebrated  works  are,  in  fact,  those  produced  between  1833  and 
1835,  under  the  impression  of  the  public  scandals  of  1834,  and  stirred 
by  the  fine  spirit  of  emulation  which  permeated  that  circle  of  artists 
and  literary  men,  nicknamed  the  Bureau  des  Nourrices  on  account  of 
its  situation,  wherein  the  painter  worked  side  by  side  with  Preault 
Diaz,  Jeanron,  Paul  Huet,  and  Cabat. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  famous  lithographs,  in  which  the  art  or 
the  lithographer  and  the  passionate  ardour  of  the  caricaturist  go 
hand-in-hand,  the  "  Cortege  du  Prince  Lancelot  de  "^ricanule " 
claims  first  attention.  It  represents  Marshal  Lobau  (celebiated  for 
having  dispersed  a  mob  by  means  of  fire-engines),  in  the  guise  of 
Prince  Lancelot,  accompanied  by  ushers  dressed  like  apothecaries  and 
carrying  various  objects  of  household  use.  "  Ah,  tu  veux  te  frotter 
a  la  presse  ? "  ("  You  wanted  to  meddle  with  the  press,  did 
you  ? ")  shows  us  a  journeyman  printer  with  smiling  face 
flattening  beneath  the  press  he  is  working  a  whiskered  personage 
who  is  no  other  than  Louis  Phihppe  himself,  his  legendary 
umbrella  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  machine.  "  Primo  Saignare " 
is  an  important  composition,  comprising  four  figures.  On  the  left 
stands  Louis  Philippe,  clad  in  a  long  coat  ;  a  hat  decorated  with 
a  cockade  half  hides  his  face  ;  he  is  engaged  in  making  an  incision 
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in  the  arm  of  a  seated  figure  with  bandaged  head.  On  the  right 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Orleans  stands  holding  a  potion,  while  Marshal 
Lobau  kneels  on  one  knee,  armed  with  a  highly  unromantic  instru- 
ment. "  Mademoiselle  Etiennette  Becassine  de  Constitutionnel " 
depicts  a  box  at  the  theatre.  The  Constitutionnel  is  a  woman  ot 
huge  proportions  who  is  turning  away  her  head  and  casting  down 
her  eyes  in  obvious  affectation  ;  in  one  hand  is  a  fan,  while  with  the 
other  she  makes  the  gesture  of  sweeping  away  some  shocking  sight. 
"  Gros  Cupide,  va  !  "  is  another  virulent  attack  on  Louis  Philippe. 
The  actor  Lepeintre,  in  the  role  of  Tragala  in  a  play  named  "  Vingt 
Ans  plus  Tard,"  resembled  Louis  Philippe  in  face  and  bearing.  At 
least  so  he  is  represented  by  Daumier  here,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a 
gendarme  officer — of  a  chief  of  alguazils,  as  the  inscription  says — 
clapping  his  stomach  with  an  air  of  knowing  satisfaction.  "  Repos 
de  la  France  "  ("  France  at  Rest  ")  : — -here,  bestially  slumbering  on 
the  throne,  with  his  head  fallen  on  his  chest,  Louis  Philippe  (the 
system)  is  holding  a  cudgel  instead  of  a  sceptre,  while  behind  him 
is  seen  the  Republic  with  bound  hands,  and  the  Gallic  cock  plucked 
of  its  feathers.  Guns  without  their  carriages  are  at  his  feet.  In 
"  Baissez  le  rideau,  la  farce  est  jouee  "  ("  Lower  the  curtain,  the  farce 
is  over  ")  we  have  Louis  Philippe  again  ;  this  time  as  a  clown  facing 
the  spectator,  and  saluting  the  public  before  lowering  the  curtain 
upon  a  Parliamentary  sitting.  Under  the  title  "  Recompense  aux 
electeurs  obeissants"  ("Rewards  for  obedient  electors")  we  are  shown 
the  king  standing  beside  a  cask  filled  with  orders  and  decorations, 
and  affixing  the  cross  to  three  personages  who  represent  the  obedient 
electors.  At  the  back  the  independents  are  standing  about  the  door 
of  the  election-room,  seeming  indisposed  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  favours.  In  another  plate,  "  Voyage  a  travers  les  populations 
empressees  "  ("Journey  among  an  enthusiastic  population"),  Louis 
Philippe,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse,  is  crossing  a  desert  plain  strewn 
with  corpses,  while  in  the  sky  above  hover  flocks  of  carrion  crows. 
Disguised  as  a  miller  in  the  "  Moulin  du  Telegraph,"  Louis  Philippe 
shows  himself  at  a  little  upper  window,  whilst  at  the  door  various 
personages — Thiers,  Soult,  and  Persil — are  either  receiving  money 
or  going  off  carrying  heavy  bags  of  coin. 

Several  productions  of  this  period  rise  to  a  tragic  grandeur  well 
calculated  to  move  us  now  even  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years. 
For  instance,  "  Celui-la  on  peut  le  mettre  en  liberte,  il  n'est  plus 
dangereux  "  ("That  one  may  be  set  free,  he  is  no  longer  dangerous"), 
the  weird  sadness  of  which  Goya  would  not  deny.  We  are  amid 
the  cold  surroundings  of  a  prison  ;    the  poor  wretch  who  has  ceased 
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to  be  dangerous  lies  stretched  on  a  pallet  in  an  attitude  of  suffering  ; 
his  face  is  pale,  his  beard  neglected,  his  forehead,  doubtless  pierced 
by  a  bullet,  is  swathed  in  a  bandage.  Beside  him  stand  two  men. 
The  nearest,  Louis  Philippe,  holds  the  dying  man's  hand,  and,  seeing 
how  incapable  of  further  offence  the  poor  fellow  has  become,  gives 
the  order  for  his  release  to  the  judge,  who  listens  with  the  prim  and 
submissive  air  of  a  courtier. 

It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  deny  that  in  his  eagerness  to  attack 
Louis  Philippe  and  to  drag  in  the  mud  a  monarch  whose  only 
crime  was  that  of  being  too  weak,  Daumier  manifests  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  prejudice  ;  in  any  case  that  is  a  matter  for  the  historian. 
Our  task  here  is  to  mark  the  importance  of  his  work  and  point  out 
its  merits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  lithographs  of  this  period 
are  real  masterpieces. 

Let  us  select  two  in  this  series.  First  the  magnificent  plate  ot 
the  14th  May,  1835  :  "  Vous  avez  la  parole  ;  expliquez  vous,  vous 
etes  libre  !  "  ("  You  may  speak  ;  explain  yourself,  you  are  free  !  ") 
It  is  a  scene  in  the  tribunal ;  the  president  has  a  mocking  air  as  he 
sits  in  his  chair  of  office.  With  his  head  sunk  between  his  shoulders 
and  his  hands  outspread  with  a  taunting  gesture,  he  addresses  the 
above  words  to  an  accused  prisoner.  But  it  is  impossible  tor  the 
latter  to  reply,  for  a  gag  is  stuffed  into  his  mouth  ;  and  despite  his 
desperate  efforts  to  speak  and  defend  himself,  he  is  held  in  his  place 
by  four  judges  who  clutch  at  his  arms  and  his  neck  ;  close  by 
another  condemned  man  has  his  head  on  the  block,  while  a  judge  is 
turning  up  his  shirt-sleeves  in  order  to  strike  the  more  easily.  Then 
there  is  the  famous  "  Rue  Transnonain,"  published  some  months 
before  the  work  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  This  is  a  virulent 
satire  upon  the  excesses  committed  by  the  infatuated  soldiery  on 
inoffensive  citizens.  In  a  humble,  dimly-lighted  chamber,  bearing 
every  sign  of  pillage,  a  man  in  his  shirt  is  extended  at  the  foot 
of  a  bed  against  which  a  chair  has  been  overturned  ;  a  little  child  is 
crushed  beneath  the  corpse  of  the  unfortunate  man  ;  on  the  right  is 
the  bald  head  of  an  old  man  bathed  in  blood  ;  and  at  the  back,  near 
the  door,  is  visible  the  corpse  of  a  woman  who  has  also  been 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  in  their  blind  demoralisation. 
The  laws  of  September  curtailing  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  to 
cause  Honore  Daumier's  talent  to  strike  out  in  a  new  direction. 
The  journal  "  La  Caricature,"  attacked  by  the  new  decrees,  went 
down  at  once  with  a  crash  ;  whereupon  Daumier  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  "  Le  Charivari,"  the  new  satiric  paper,  fruit 
of  the  ever-ebullient  activity  of  PhiUpon,  which  had  been  appearing 
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since  the  ist  December,  1832.  Daumier  had  been  one  of  its 
contributors  from  the  very  beginning,  and  had  published  in  it  a 
number  of  sensational  political  caricatures.  But  the  persecutions  of 
the  censure  would  not  allow  the  able  artist  to  continue  in  his  first 
line.  Let  us  rejoice  thereat,  since  thanks  to  this  we  were  to  behold 
Daumier  taking  a  new  turn,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the  life 
and  manners  of  his  time.  Perhaps  his  talent  here  appears  less 
powerful,  less  vigorous  ;  but  what  treasures  of  humour,  wit,  and 
mischief  henceforward  issued  almost  daily  from  his  hand  ! 
We  have  already  seen  that  during  his  imprisonment  at  Ste.  Pelagic, 
Daumier  had  studied  human  nature  pretty  closely,  and  had  felt  and 
expressed  in  clever  little  works  the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  therefore  perfectly  well 
prepared  to  embark  upon  sketches  of  society  high  and  low,  side  by 
side  with  Henry  Monnier,  Cham,  and  Gavarni,  whose  reputation  at 
times  equalled  his  own,  and  whose  names  cannot  be  left  unmentioned 
when  society  sketches  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  in 
question. 

Henry  Monnier,  older  by  some  years  than  the  author  of  the  "  Rue 
Transnonain,"  was  to  a  certain  extent  his  forerunner  as  a  depicter 
of  contemporary  manners.  Was  it  not  he,  indeed,  who  first  repre- 
sented in  his  clever  drawings  the  bourgeois,  upon  whom  Daumier  in 
his  turn  was  now  to  seize  ?  But  while  Monnier  drew  the  bourgeois 
hardly  caricatured,  only  occasionally  overstated,  Daumier,  with  his 
sublime  exaggeration,  elevated  his  scenes  of  middle-class  life  into  a 
sort  of  epic.  Monnier,  in  his  concise,  laborious,  harmoniously 
finished  compositions,  wherein  decorative  arrangement  is  never  dis- 
regarded, is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  Flemish  artists,  who  were  also 
so  successful  in  hitting  off  the  bourgeoisie  of  their  day.  Daumier,  on 
the  contrary,  cared  little  about  decorative  arrangement  ;  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  Monnier  and  his  other  contemporaries,  he  draws 
all  his  best  effects  from  them  themselves  ;  from  their  gestures  faith- 
fully noted  by  the  power  of  memory  already  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  poetic  portraits,  from  their  muscular  and  skeletal  structure,  the 
huge  absurdity  of  which  at  once  strikes  him.  •  v/jr;^; 

It  is  by  this  Balzac-like  grandiloquence  that  he  rises  so  far  above 
Gavarni,  who  was  doubtless  more  charming,  more  graceful,  and,  let 
us  confess  it,  more  of  an  artist.  Gavarni,  besides,  was  infinitely 
wittier  ;  he  had  the  knack  of  devising  telling  inscriptions  for  his 
pictures,  a  task  which  Daumier  generally  left  to  Philipon.  But  he 
had  not  that  sense  of  real  life  which  astounds  us  in  Daumier's  work, 
any  more  than  he  had  the  power  of  drawing,  of  forceful  modelling, 
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which    characterises    Daumier's    slightest    sketch.      In   one  word,  if 
Daumier  is  the  Michael  Angelo  of  caricature,  Gavarni  is  its  Raphael. 
All  three — Monnier,  Gavarni,  and  Daumier — with  all  their  differences 
of  talent  and  temperament,  are  thorough  artists,  and  each  created  an 
immortal  type.     To  Monnier  we  owe  "  M.  Prudhomme,"  to  Gavarni 
"  Thomas  Vireloque,"  to  Daumier  "  Robert  Macaire." 
Daumier  had  chosen  this  personage  from  the  hero  of  a  melodrama 
then  popular,  played  by  the  celebrated  actor  Frederic  Lemaitre,  and 
made  of  him  a  mouthpiece  for  his  ideas  and  opinions.    This  "Robert 
Macaire "  series  is  among  the  master's  most  popular  achievements, 
although  it  does  not  contain  his  finest  plates,  for  the  great  success 
of  these  lithographs  was  due  to  their  aptness  at  the  moment.      More 
especially  we   must   descry   in    the   actions  and  speeches   of  Robert 
Macaire  a  satire  upon  the  financial  events  of  the  period,  which  was 
greatly  given  to  speculations  and  operations  on  the  Bourse.      Robert 
Macaire  accordingly  sometimes  figures  as  some  official  bigwig,  who 
refuses   the   smallest   pecuniary   assistance   to   his   friends  who   have 
remained  poor  ;  sometimes,  on  a  platform  at  a  fair,  he  tries  to  attract 
the  crowd  by  his  rattle,  making  them  all  sorts  of  advantageous  offers  ; 
sometimes,  as  an  insolvent  commission  agent,  he  stands  in  front  of  his 
closed  cash-box   and  replies  to  some  creditor  with   a  curt  refusal — 
all  allusions   to  actual  events   of  bankruptcy,  or   to  some  swindling 
speculation  of  the  moment,  which  appeal  less  to  us  than  they  did  to 
Daumier's  contemporaries.     There  is  one  criticism  to  be  made  on 
these     productions  :     their   inscriptions    are    too    long.     We   know, 
moreover,    that    they    were    not    written    by    Daumier.        "  Those 
flowing  inscriptions,"  writes  M.  Albert  Wolff,  in   the  "Figaro"  of 
t3th  February,  1879,  "which  did  more  for  him  than  his  art,  great  as 
that  was — those  inscriptions  were  not  his  own      Daumier  flung  upon 
the  stone  the  men  of  his  time  without  other  preoccupation  than  that 
of  the   artist.      But  an  ingenious  wit  sat  down  before  the  page  and 
found   a   title  for  it.      Often   this  wit,  whose  modest  function  con- 
sisted merely  in  saying  to  the  public,  '  You  shall  see  what  you  shall 
see,'  considered  that  in  so  doing  he  had  made  Daumier's  work  his 
own.     Such  was  Philipon,  the  creator  of '  La  Caricature.'    Whenever 
a   newspaper   spoke    of  Daumier's    '  Robert  Macaire '  there   imme- 
diately arrived  a  letter  from  Philipon  claiming  the  paternity  because 
he  had  invented  the  title.      But  at  this  rate  everyone  who  had  had 
to   do   with    '  Le    Charivari '    might  have  called  himself  the  author 
of  Daumier's  work.      I  myself  in  my  young  days  have  often  been  con- 
demned by  Louis  Huart  to  sit  down  before  Daumier's  lithographs  and 
invent  legends  for  them  at  five  francs  apiece — that  was  the  price." 
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In  Daumier's  drawings  there  is  an  element  both  of  the  transitory  and 
of  the  eternal.  When  they  fail  to  appeal  to  us  on  their  actual  side 
we  can  at  least  appreciate  the  profound  knowledge  they  reveal  of  the 
passions,  defects,  and  vices  of  mankind.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
swindler,  the  shady  speculator,  the  rascal  without  a  conscience,  are 
represented  with  all  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  Plautus,  Rabelais,  Moliere, 
or  Balzac.  It  is  this  that  places  Daumier's  work  above  and  beyond 
all  that  is  merely  a  passing  craze  or  fashion. 

Daumier  had  now  arrived  at  a  full  mastery  of  his  craft  ;  hence  his 
extraordinary  facility  of  production  and  the  prodigious  number  ot 
his  plates.  We  shall  presently  see  that  his  activity  did  not  stop 
here,  that  besides  being  a  lithographer  he  was  an  able  and  talented 
painter.  To  get  some  idea  at  once  of  the  variety  of  his  inspiration 
and  its  unequalled  fertility,  a  glance  should  be  given  at  the  fine 
catalogue  of  Daumier's  lithographs  which  we  owe  to  M.  Loys 
Delteil.  The  latter  is  a  connoisseur  of  the  first  water,  endowed  with 
certainty  of  method  and  the  patient  spirit  of  research.  He  has  long 
loved  Daumier's  work  ;  has  collected  many  proofs  before  letters  of 
his  finest  lithographs,  which  he  permits  us  to  reproduce  here  ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  plate  of  Daumier's  which  has  not 
passed  under  his  notice  and  been  registered  in  his  volume.  It 
contains,  indeed,  the  list  ne  varietur  of  the  master's  works,  which 
cannot  of  course  be  even  enumerated  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
essay.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  glance  at  the  more 
important  among  them  ;  and  the  lithographs  that  are  here  faithfully 
reproduced  will  speak  more  eloquently  than  words.  First  of  all, 
however,  let  us  see  what  was  the  artist's  life  at  the  time,  and  in  what 
surroundings  he  was  moving. 

Daumier  was  then  such  as  he  is  represented  in  a  recent  etching 
executed  by  M.  Loys  Delteil  from  data  not  heretofore  published. 
He  was  very  broad-shouldered,  his  head  rather  big,  with  slightly 
sunken  eyes  which  must,  however,  have  had  an  extraordinary  power 
of  penetration.  Though  the  nose  is  a  little  heavy  and  inelegant,  the 
projecting  forehead,  unusually  massive  like  that  of  Victor  Hugo  or 
of  Beethoven,  and  barred  with  a  determined  furrow,  reveals  the  great 
thinker,  the  man  of  lofty  and  noble  aspirations.  The  rather  long 
hair,  thrown  backward,  adds  to  the  frank  expression  of  the  fine  head  ; 
and  finally  the  beard  worn  en  collier  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
fashion,  gives  to  Daumier's  face  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  period. 
His  life  was  shared,  and  continued  to  be  shared,  between  his  work 
(he  generally  had  many  drawings  in  hand  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
often  two  or   three   lithographic  stones  on  which  a  beginning:  had 
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been  made  would  be  lying  together  on  his  little  table)  and  some 
noble  friendships.  He  was  a  member  of  that  lie  Saint  Louis  colony 
of  artists,  among  whom  were  to  be  counted  Corot,  Daubigny,  Jules 
Dupre,  Boulard,  and  the  great  sculptor  Barye.  All  of  them 
esteemed  and  admired  Daumier,  watching  him  through  the  various 
phases  of  his  talent  ;  but  in  the  first  rank  of  his  admirers  we  must 
not  forget  our  great  Delacroix,  who  delighted  to  spend  hours 
copying  drawings  in  which  Daumier  depicts  the  human  form.  All 
the  noble  aspirations  of  these  men  towards  an  art  freed  from  pseudo- 
classicism  were  represented  in  his  work  ;  their  struggles  for  truth 
and  life,  for  liberty  of  imagination.  Daumier  encouraged  and 
supported  them.  Was  it  not  he  who  from  the  first  had  declared 
war  upon  the  spurious  antique  in  his  series  entitled  "  L'Histoire 
Ancienne  "  .? 

We  must  not  imagine  in  this  either  contempt  or  irreverence  for  the 
antique  ;  but  only  a  very  incisive  protest,  a  truly  intellectual  reaction, 
against  the  spurious  classicism  of  the  Schools.  Do  not  let  us  forget 
that  Academicism  has  been  the  dangerous  precipice  on  whose  verge 
French  pictorial  art  has  ever  trembled,  the  reef  on  which  it  has 
many  a  time  run  aground  ;  and  this  above  all  in  Daumier's  period. 
Nobody  loved  the  antique  more  than  he,  nor  better  understood  its 
real  beauty  ;  but  the  caricaturist,  representing  in  this  matter  the  will 
of  his  artistic  co-religionists,  wanted  to  destroy  once  for  all  and 
condemn  to  eternal  ridicule  the  childish  adoption  of  Greek  and 
Roman  cast-ofi-^  clothing,  and  the  everlasting  subjects  from  antiquity 
with  which  the  protessors  of  aesthetics  tried  to  batter  down  the 
youthful  talent  that  rallied  round  the  banner  of  romanticism.  So 
he  turned  antique  heroes  and  gods  into  comic  bourgeois  figures,  and 
made  us  laugh  at  the  prudent  Ulysses,  the  ebullient  Achilles,  the 
austere  Penelope,  or  the  sage  Telemachus,  presented  to  us  in  the 
most  absurd  situations,  clad  in  impossible  tinsels,  and  always  of  an 
epic  ugliness.  What  amusing  fantasies  those  were,  and  how  life- 
like ;  despite  the  absolute  whimsicality  which  presided  at  their 
birth  !  For  Daumier  never  embarked  upon  anything  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  ;  and  when  he  thus  undertook 
to  ridicule  the  false  gods  he  made  a  close  study  of  antiquity  as  a 
whole.  Indeed,  only  one  who  had  made  such  a  study  could  have 
extracted  its  prodigious  comicality  ;  and  we  know  how  from  his 
early  youth  Daumier  had  studied  the  ancients  in  his  visits  to  the 
galleries  and  in  his  reading.  It  is  on  this  solid  learning  that  is 
based  the  sustained  interest  of  this  series ;  there  is  little  or  no 
flagging;  Hercules  cleaning  the  stables  of  Augeas,  Theseus  lost  in  the 
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labyrinth,  the  Interview  between  Alexander  and  Diogenes,  Marius 
at  Minturn-cE,  the  Baptism  of  Achilles,  are  all  scenes  of'  astonishing 
brio  and  mad  gaiety.  Lee  us  look  through  this  marvellous  series 
again  ;  we  here  find  Hannibal  deluging  the  Alps  with  bonum 
vinaigrum  d'orleanus  ;  Minos,  ^^achus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  three 
extraordinary  judges  ;  Achilles  smoking  a  pipe  in  his  tent  ;  Helen 
abducted  by  Paris  ;  Hercules  conquered  by  Love  ;  and  the  Death 
of  Anacreon. 

If  Daumier  turns  heroes  into  bourgeois,  he  makes  the  bourgeois  heroic. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  produced  by  a  study  of  those  series 
entitled  respectively  "  Les  Gens  de  Justice  "  ("  Men  of  the  Law  "), 
"  Les  Baigneurs  "  ("  The  Bathers  "),  "  Les  Bons  Bourgeois  "  ("  The 
Honest  Bourgeois  "),  "  Les  Bas  Bleus "  ("  The  Blue-stockings ") 
"Les  beaux  Jours  de  la  Vie"  ("Red-letter  Days"),  "Les  Mceurs 
Conjugales"  ("Conjugal  Behaviour"),  "Les  Pastorales"  ("Pastorals"), 
"  Les  Types  Parisiens  "  ("  Parisian  Types  ").  He  brings  his  wit  to 
bear  on  every  subject.  From  the  tribunal  to  the  auction-room,  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  the  hospital,  from  the  street  to  the  room  ot 
the  humble  bourgeois,  the  inexhaustible  humour  of  the  great  carica- 
turist travels  untiringly,  seizing  all  the  comic  aspects  of  life,  catching 
hold  at  once  ot  the  ridiculous  in  each  situation,  the  physical  and 
moral  weaknesses  of  each  individual. 

In  "Les  Bohemiens  de  Paris"  twenty-eight  eloquent  plates  give 
us  pictures  in  little  of  all  those  wretched  beings,  miserably  degraded 
from  better  positions,  who  walk  the  streets  of  Paris,  sometimes 
sad,  sometimes  with  the  cheerful  humour  of  their  prototype  the 
poet  Villon,  dreaming  of  their  former  glories :  "  Le  Maraudeur " 
("  The  Marauder  "),  "  Le  Mendiant  "  ("  The  Beggar  "),  "  Le  Prefet 
de  I'Empire "  ("  The  Prefect  of  the  Empire "),  "  Le  Marchand 
de  Contremarques"  ("The  Seller  of  Theatre-tickets"),  "Le  Tondeur 
de  Chiens "  ("The  Shaver  of  Dogs "),  "Le  Marchand  d'Habits" 
("  The  Old-clothes  Man  ").  He  ranges  from  a  melancholy  or  even 
highly  tragic  key — I  may  recall  that  dismal  plate,  "  Le  Dernier 
Bain"  ("The  Last  Bath"),  representing  a  poor  wretch  about  to 
commit  suicide  in  the  Seine, — to  pages  so  absurdly  droll  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  their  marvellous  whimsicality.  Take  the  series 
of  the  "  Bons  Bourgeois,"  for  example.  Can  anything  be  imagined 
more  ineffably  funny  than  the  husband  marching  along  the  street, 
his  arms  filled  with  pots  of  flowers,  "  because  to-morrow  is  his  wife's 
birthday "  ;  or  any  of  those  scenes,  in  fact,  in  which  the  bourgeois 
betrays  his  comic  side  ? 
Absurd,    too,    are    those    blue-stockings    in    whom    affectation    and 
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ugliness  masquerade  as  talent  ;  those  singers  and  those  actors, 
precursors  of  others  by  Forain,  De  Lautrec,  or  Hermann  Paul  ;  and 
that  whole  series  of  wonderful  "  Bathers,"  positively  brimming  with 
humour,  several  pages  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  this  book. 
When  the  Revolution  of  1 848  took  place  Daumier  devoted  himselr 
anew  to  political  caricature,  witness  his  "  Representants  representes." 
This  series,  however,  is  not  among  the  artist's  best  work. 
Although — it  could  not  be  otherwise — bearing  the  powerful  impress 
of  his  genius,  these  lithographs  are  occasionally  somewhat  lax  in 
form,  a  little  too  summary,  falling  short  in  the  wonderful  power  of 
design  that  we  admire  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  period.  The 
fact  is  that  Daumier,  having  also,  perhaps,  lost  the  impulsive  ardour 
of  five-and-twenty,  was  now  feeling  himself  each  day  more  and  more 
possessed  by  another  passion  which  dominated  his  life — by  the 
love  of  painting.  The  caricaturist  had  already  long  worshipped 
that  Muse ;  he  dedicated  himselt  entirely  to  her  service  when, 
about  i860,  he  left  "  Le  Charivari  "  for  several  years. 
Honore  Daumier  the  painter  has  long  since  had  to  yield  precedence 
to  Daumier  the  lithographer.  Yet  he  is  great  among  the  greatest, 
Daumier's  painting  is  essentially  original.  As  a  colourist  his  style  is 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Eugene  Carriere  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  does 
not  use  a  great  variety  of  tints,  but  specialises  in  grays,  browns,  and 
blacks  in  infinite  modulation,  with  an  occasional  warm  touch  of 
brilliant  colour.  At  the  same  time  his  colour  is  laid  on  richly  and 
thickly,  firmly  manipulated  by  the  sure  touch  of  evident  genius. 
All  this  was  at  first  but  little  understood  at  a  time  when  Daumier's 
pictures,  which  now  fetch  very  high  prices,  were  sold  for  next  to 
nothing.  The  exhibition  organised  in  1878  at  the  Galeries  Durand- 
Ruel  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  painter  should  be  appreciated 
at  his  full  worth.  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  me  reproductions  of  some  of  the  splendid  works  that  were  shown 
there,  and  these  have  only  further  strengthened  the  conviction, 
already  to  some  extent  forced  upon  me  by  the  second  Daumier 
exhibition  (Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  1900),  by  the  Exposition 
Universelle,  and  by  various  private  collections  such  as  that  of  M. 
Georges  Viau.  Daumier's  triumph  is  complete.  Turning  over  these 
photographs,  the  superb  wild  grandeur  of  the  painter  is  once  more 
brought  home  to  me.  And  here  too  what  extraordinary  variety, 
what  surprising  fertility  ! 

At  first,  in  his  Indian-ink  sketches  in  wash,  and  in  his  water-colours, 
the  painter  seems  to   march   abreast  of  the   lithographer.      He  sees 
life  under  the  broadest  daylight  ;   he  emphasises  the  ludicrous  side, 
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the  grotesque,  though  often  with  much  delicacy  ;  amidst  a  genera- 
tion of  romanticists  he  is  a  pioneer  of  naturalism,  an  artist  who  puts 
truth  above  everything.  Among  the  water-colours  of  this  series 
those  devoted  to  the  "  Gens  du  Palais "  are  the  most  celebrated  ; 
but  those  fine  bits  of  painting  in  which  he  depicts  scenes  from  the 
street,  the  workshop,  the  factory,  equally  merit  our  admiration.  It 
seems  as  though  Daumier — always  a  pioneer — was  to  be  the  first 
to  perceive  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  mountebanks,  street  hawkers, 
gipsies  of 

"  La  tribu  prophetique  aux  prunelles  ardentes" 

as  Baudelaire  finely  sings.  Certain  of  his  jugglers,  of  his  wrestlers, 
of  his  tumblers,  with  their  powerful  anatomy  and  salient  muscles, 
are  as  fine  as  Michael  Angelo's  prophets.  But  if  Daumier's  observa- 
tion is  scrupulous  and  exact,  it  is  not  remorseless.  No  one  has 
better  understood  the  heart-broken  melancholy  with  which  the 
existence  of  these  pitiable  wanderers  is  fraught.  I  may  instance, 
from  among  many  other  examples,  those  mournful  "Fugitifs"  who 
travel  towards  the  unknown  in  a  procession  lashed  by  the  wind, 
fantastic  silhouettes  of  riders  that  stand  out  against  the  fiery  radiance 
of  the  setting  sun  ;  or  again  that  "  Parade  de  Saltimbanques " 
("  Parade  of  the  Mountebanks  "),  a  subject  treated  more  than 
once  ;  those  "  Musiciens  Ambulants  "  ("  Wandering  Musicians  ") 
from  the  Bureau  collection,  which  is  especially  rich  in  the  master's 
oil-paintings  and  water-colours;  or  those  "Paillasses"  ("Clowns"). 
That  Daumier  was  an  admirable  painter  of  the  human  countenance 
and  its  varying  expression  is  proved  to  us  by  that  masterly  canvas 
representing  the  interior  of  a  railway  carriage.  The  theatre  and 
the  studio  have  also  furnished  him  with  subject-matter  for  many 
interesting  scenes.  Daumier  endows  with  lifelike  and  realistic 
expression  the  countenances  of  the  amateur  of  drawings  and 
engravings,  the  self-sufficient,  pretentious,  or  wily  purchaser,  and 
the  artist  surprised  at  his  work  in  his  studio. 

In  all  these  works,  both  the  lithographer  and  the  painter  adhere  to 
the  same  subjects,  to  the  faithful  representation  of  life.  But  we 
may  well  be  astounded  at  the  universality  of  the  artist,  when  we 
find  him,  as  we  do  on  more  than  one  occasion,  treating  legendary 
and  historical  themes,  and  giving  proof  of  an  imagination  that  could 
soar  to  the  heights  of  the  ideal.  Daumier,  the  painter  of  history, 
religion,  mythology  ;  Daumier,  the  inspired  poet  ;  Daumier,  the 
interpreter  of  mystical  dreams  :  here  is  indeed  food  for  wonder  tor 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  his  work. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Daumier's  brush  for  that  fine  sacred  piece,  "Le 
Bon  Samaritain  "  ("The  Good  Samaritan"),  and  for  an  admirable 
"Christ  aux  Outrages"  ("Christ  Mocked"),  which  last  year  still 
belonged  to  Mr.  E.  J.  van  Wisselingh  of  London.  This  is  a  large 
sketch — one  of  the  largest  of  Daumier's  pictures — with  Christ's  pale 
countenance  rising  above  the  contorted  faces  of  the  howling  and 
gesticulating  tormentors. 

Daumier  often  sought  inspiration  from  the  poets.  La  Fontaine 
supplied  him  with  the  subjects  of  "  Le  Meunier,  son  Fils,  et  I'Ane  " 
("The  Miller,  his  Son,  and  the  Ass"),  and  "  Les  Voleurs  et  I'Ane" 
("The  Thieves  and  the  Ass") ;  Moliere  with  a  "Malade  Imaginaire." 
But,  above  all,  he  loved  Cervantes,  and  the  immortal  "Don  Quixote" 
inspired  several  fine  pictures.  Among  them  let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  one  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance, 
mounted  on  his  Rosinante,  lance  in  rest,  throws  upon  the  sky  the 
silhouette  of  his  long  profile  ;  and  another  in  which  he  charges 
some  windmill  at  the  gallop,  the  astonished  Sancho  looking  on  with 
folded  arms. 

From  1850  to  1866  was  the  most  active  period  of  the  painter's 
career.  Unfortunately,  as  only  a  few  of  Daumier's  friends  understood 
and  loved  his  painting,  and  as  the  "  great  amateurs  " — always  pre- 
judiced against  any  novelty  of  style — were  resolute  in  despising  him, 
just  as  they  would  despise  to-morrow  any  other  unknown  genius, 
the  artist  had  considerable  difficulty  in  supporting  himself  In  1864 
he  was  driven  by  necessity  to  take  up  once  more  his  post  of  carica- 
turist on  "  Le  Charivari."  "  During  two  years,"  writes  M.  Delteil, 
"  he  executed  a  large  number  of  lithographs.  Towards  the  end  ot 
1866  a  new  movement  made  itself  felt  almost  generally  throughout 
Europe,  and  Daumier  followed  its  course  with  close  and  interested 
attention,  evoking  finely  inspired  scenes  in  plates  that  show  once 
more  the  fire  of  his  best  days.  He  also  noted  the  various  stages  of 
the  Teutonic  invasion  with  unusual  prophetic  foresight." 
Time  passed,  and  the  year  1870  arrived;  war  was  declared  against 
G  em  any,  and  our  soldiers  departed  crying  "  A  Berlin  !  "  Alas,  the 
enthusiasm  was  of  short  duration  ;  disaster  succeeded  disaster  with 
unheard-of  swiftness  and  dispatch.  Daumier  shuddered,  and  would 
not  believe  in  the  possibiHty  of  defeat  ;  he  accused  the  Empire  of 
having  caused  all  that  had  happened.  He  arose  like  an  avenger, 
and  designed  compositions  as  noble  as  those  ot  1832  and  1835.  But 
in  1870  the  march  of  events  was  more  rapid  than  the  swiftest  pencil ; 
and  Daumier  could  not  dwell  lovingly  upon  his  work  as  he  had  done 
when    drawing    the    "  Rue    Transnonain  "  and    the    "  Charge    d'un 
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Depute  ;  "  yet  he  attained  such  epic  grandeur  in  "  L'Empire  c'est 
la  Paix"  ("The  Empire  means  Peace"),  "  Ceci  a  tue  cela  "  ("The 
one  has  killed  the  other"),  "  Les  Chatiments "  ("Chastisements"), 
"  Le  Reve  de  la  nouvelle  Marguerite "  ("  The  New  Marguerite's 
Dream"),  "La  France  Promethee "  ("France  as  Prometheus"), 
and  "  Les  Temoins "  ("  The  Witnesses "),  that  the  fiery  ardour 
of  their  style  does  not  misbeseem  pages  conceived  in  fine  patriotic 
wrath. 

During     the    Commune    Daumier,    sickened    by    the    horrors    that  / 

surrounded  him,  strove  for  an  honest  and  humane  Republic.     The  ( 

work  which  best  expresses  his  feeling  of  despair  before  the  slaughter  ^ 

of  1 87 1  is  the  lithograph  entitled  "  Epouvantee  de  I'Heritage  " 
("Terrified  at  her  Inheritance").  The  year  1871  figures  as  a  tall 
woman  veiled  and  robed  in  black,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  with 
a  gesture  of  anguish  ;  standing  upright,  her  silhouette  is  boldly 
outlined  against  a  plain,  a  vast  battlefield  where  lifeless  corpses  lie  in 
sinister  heaps  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  solicitous  care  of  his  friends,  Daumier's  last 
years  might  have  been  passed  in  complete  destitution.  He  lived  in 
a  cottage  given  him  by  Corot  in  the  little  village  of  Valmondois, 
where  he  spent  many  years,  if  not  in  luxury  at  least  in  moderate 
comfort,  saddened  only  by  the  increasing  weakness  of  his  eyes. 
M.  Arsene  Alexandre,  in  his  book,  has  well  described  Daumier's 
life  at  Valmondois.  "  He  loved  this  little  cot,"  he  writes.  "  There 
were  passed  the  only  hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  calling  ;  to  hug  closely 
his  fair  dreams  of  art  ;  in  short,  to  know  that  fruitful,  restful,  and 
encouraging  work  of  hours  chosen  and  determined  at  will.  Another 
attraction  made  still  more  dear  to  him  this  secluded  corner  of  an 
obscure  village.  Not  only  could  he  there  breathe  freely  and  work 
at  ease  ;  but  he  felt  himself  encompassed  by  warm  friendship, 
neighboured  by  brave  comrades  who  loved  him,  and  who,  like 
himself,  meditated  far  from  the  bustle  of  towns.  Close  by, 
or  in  villages  near  at  hand,  lived  his  old  companions,  witnesses 
of  his  past  campaigns  ;  whose  approbation,  sympathy,  and  compre- 
hension had  consoled  him  through  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
All  these  remarkable  men,  who  responded  freely  to  their  contact 
with  nature,  whose  minds  were  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
far  horizon,  and  whose  imaginations  exceeded  the  bounds  even  of 
that  horizon,  were  fraternally  united,  and  met  constantly,  sustaining 
and  encouraging  each  other.  There  were  Dupre,  Daubigny, 
GeofFroy    Dechaume,    Boulard,     the    sculptor     Pascal,     and    others 
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besides,  who  all  practised  open-handed  hospitality  and  were  well 
versed  in  the  art  of  friendship.  From  time  to  time  the  good  Corot 
joined  this  circle,  welding  it  into  still  closer  union  by  his  charming 
serenity.  And  communications  were  interchanged,  at  greater 
distance,  with  Millet  and  with  Theodore  Rousseau.  This  corre- 
spondence, wafted  across  Paris  by  pure  currents  of  country  air,  seems 
for  that  reason  the  more  impregnated  through  and  through  with 
the  love  of  art  and  the  sense  of  detachment." 

Unfortunately  Daumier,  who  was  less  and  less  able  to  draw,  became 
at  last  completely  blind.  His  last  piece  of  happiness  was  the 
exhibition  of  his  collected  works,  organised  by  Messrs.  Durand-Ruel 
in  1878,  where  all  intellectual  and  artistic  Paris  rendered  striking 
homage  to  the  talent  of  the  great  artist,  who  died  at  Valmondois  on 
the  iith  February,  1879. 

Such,  broadly  outlined,  were  the  life  and  artistic  career  of  Honore 
Daumier,  lithographer  and  painter.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
a  pleasure  to  have  insisted  more  on  various  aspects  ot  his  fertile 
talent,  to  have  examined  and  described  in  detail  a  greater  number 
of  his  plates,  and  to  have  tried  to  show  their  beauty.  But  does  not 
this  beauty  triumphantly  assert  itself.?  and  by  enlarging  further  the 
matter  of  this  essay  should  we  not  have  deprived  the  reader  of  many 
impressive  illustrations  a  thousand  times  more  eloquent  than  words  .? 
Let  us  give  place  to  the  work  itself — that  varied,  powerful,  sublime 
work  on  which  Daumier's  ardent  and  noble  genius  lavished  its 
superb  strength. 

Henri  Frantz. 
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•ACTOALITES." 


"COMMENT,  J'ACHBTE  VOTRE  JOURNAL  ET  JE  NT  TK0UV3 
PAS  LES  NOUVELLES  D'AUJOUEDHUi !  " 

"M'SIEU,  LES  NOUVELLES  D'AUJOORD'HUI  ETAIENT  DANS 
L'JOURNAL  D'HIER  !  " 

"  How's  this,  I  buy  your  newspaper  and  don't  find  any  of  to-day'a 
news  in  it  1  " 

"M'sieu,  to-day's  news  was  in  yesterday's  paper!  " 


'  actualitEs  ■ 


INGRATE    P>ATRIE,    Til    N'AURAS    PAS 
MON    CEUVRE!" 


'  Ungrateful  country !   you  shan't 
have  my  work  !  " 
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LES    BAS    BLEUS' 


'ON  N'A  PAS  ENCORE  RENDU  COMPTE  DE  MON 
ROMAN  !  CES  JOURNALISTES  NE  PENSENT  PAS 
A    MOl  .   .   .  C'EST    INCONCEVABLE!" 


lake  n 
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of  my  novel  yet  !     These  journalists 
otice  of  me  ...  It  is  inconceivable!" 


(From  the  Collection  of  M.  Leys  Delteil) 


LES    BAS    BLEUS' 


'L' ARTISTE  MA  KEPKESENTEE  AU  MOMENT  OU  J'ECRIS 
MON  SOMBRE  VOLUME  INTITULE,  'VAPEURS  DE  MON 
AME!'  ....  L'CEIL  N'EST  PAS  MAL,  MAIS  LE  NEZ  NE 
ME    SEMBLE    PAS    SUFFISAMMENT    AFFLIGE!" 

"The  artist  has  depicted  me  in  the  act  of  writing  my  sad 
volume.  'Vapours  of  my  Soul!'  ....  the  eye  is  not  bad, 
but  the  nose  seems  to  me  insufficiently  melancholy  !  " 
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' LES   BAS   BLEUS ' 


•ADIEU,  MA  CHERE  FLORA  '  .  .  NE  MANQUEZ 
PAS  D'ADRESSER  AU  BUREAU  DU  JOURNAL 
DEUX  EXEMPLAIRES  DE  VOS  '  BULLES  DE 
SAVON'  .  .  .  ET  JE  FERAI  MOUSSER  CELA  DANS 
MON    FEUILLETON  " 


'  Adieu,  my  dear  Flora.  .  .  .  Don't  fail  to  send  to  the 
newspaper  office  two  copies  of  your    work  '  Soap- 
Bubbles,'and  I  will  froth  it  up  in  my  feuilleton." 
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'LES  BAS  BLEUS." 
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-ADIEU,  MON  CHER,  JE  VAIS  CHEZ  MES  EDITEURS;  JE  NE  RENTRERAI 
PROBABLEMENT  QUE  FORT  TARD  .  .  .  NE  MANQUEZ  PAS  DB 
DONNER  ENCORE  DEUX  FOIS  LA  BOUILLIE  A  DODORE." 

"  Good-bve,  dear,  I'm  going  to  see  my  publishers  and  shaU  most  likely  be 
late  home  ".    .    .    don't  forget  to  gire  Dodore  his  pap  twice  again." 


'  liOHfiMIEXS    DE    PARIS' 


'EN  VLA  UN  TEMPS  QUI  VOL'S  REND  PASSIONNfi  I  ET  TOUT  A 
L'HEURE  VA  FALLOIR  ETRE  BRULANT  DAMOUR  EN  TURC  .  .  .  ET 
DIRE:  'O  ZULfiMA,  PARTAGE  MES  TRfiSORS  ET  MON  TRONE  .  .  . 
VIENS,  VIENS  T'ENIVRER  DANS  LES  PLAISIRS  ET  L'ABONDANCE  !  '— 
AVEC  UN   SOU  DE  POMMES   DE   TERRE   FRITES  DANS  LE  VENTRE!" 

'*  Here's  weather  to  make  you  impassioned !  and  the  next  moment  you  have  to 
be  boiling  over  with  love  like  a  Turk ;  '  O  Zulema,  share  ray  fortune  and  my 
throne  .  .  .  come,  come  and  drink  to  the  full  of  pleasure  and  abundance ' — and 
all  this  with  only  a  ha'porth  of  fried  potatoes  in  your  stomach  ! " 
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BOHEMIENS    DE    PARIS' 


'LE    RAVAGEIIR" 


The  Mud-Lark" 
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■BOHEMIENS    DE    PARIS" 


LE   GROOM    PUBLIC" 


■  The  Street  Tout  " 
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BOHEMIENS   DE   PARIS  ' 


'  L'ENTREPRENEUR    DES    GIBELOTTES  ' 


'  The  Stewed-Rabbit  Contractor 
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LES    BONS    BOUKC.KOIS' 


AU    NOUVEL   AN,    VISITE    OBLIGEE 
A    LA   TANTE    RABOURDIN" 


•  An  Indispensable  Ne 
to  Aunt  Rabourdin" 
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•LES  ALARMISTES  ET  LES  ALARMES.' 


1 
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"M'SIEU,  LB  MERLAN  EST  ENCORE  ENCHERI  DEP0IS  HIEK  ! ' 
"JE  DISAIS  BIEN  QUE  NOUS  ALLI0N3  AVOIR  LA  FAMINE." 
"  M'sieu,  whiting's  gone  up  agam  since  yesterday !  " 
"I  said  we  were  going  to  have  a  famme." 
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■LES   CANOTIERS    PAKISIENS" 


MESSIEURS,  .  .  .  BUVOXS  A  LA  SANTfi  DES  MARINS 
FRANQAIS  EN  GfiNfiRAL  ET  A  CELLE  DE  NOTRE 
NOUVEL  fiQUIPIER  GRELUCHON  EN  PARTICULIER ! 
...  ET,  EN  ATTENDANT  LE  BAPTfiME  DU  FEU, 
QUTL    REQOIVE    CELUI    DE    LEAU!" 


'  Gentlemen,  ...  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  French 
sailors  in  general  and  to  that  of  our  new  cos'n, 
Greluchon,  in  particular!  .  .  .  and  in  awaiting  his 
baptism  of  fire,  let  him  receive  one  of  water !  " 
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COQUETTERIE  ' 


'LA,    MONSIEUR!   .   .   .   ET   PUIS  APRfiS    QA.  VOUS 
ALLEZ   COURIR   EN   VOIR  D'AUTRES !  "  .   .   . 


"  There.  Sir  !  .  .     and  after  that,  you 
will  be  running  after  others! "... 
D  ig 


'  COURS   D'HISTOIRE    NATURELLE  ' 


■AYEZ   PITlfi   DU    PAUVRE    PfiCHEUR! 


•  Have  pity  on  the  poor  fisherman ! 
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■■LE    DIMANCHE    AU    JARDIN    DES    PLANTES  ' 


'SUNDAY   AT   THE    JARDIN    DES   PLANTES' 
D  28 


(From  the  Collection  of  M.  Lays  Delleil) 


■  Emotions  parisiennes' 


IL    FAUT    SEMER    DE    FLEURS 
LE    CHEMIN    DE    LA   VIE!" 


'  Life's  road  should  be  strewn 
with  flowers!" 


'  fiMOTIONS   PARISIENNES  ' 


■  QUELLE    HEURE    EST-IL,    S'lL   VOUS    PLAIT  i 


'What  o'clock  is  it,  pie: 
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'  fiMOTIONS    PARISIENNES  ' 


■  J'AI   TROIS    SOUS  ! 


three-halfpence 
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EMOTIONS    PARISIENNES' 


LA    QUEUE    AU    SPECTACLE' 


'  The  theatre  queue  " 
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'EMOTIONS  PARISIEKNE 


•AH    EAS  I  "     . 
'  Well  I  declare  ! 


IIISTOIRE    ANCIENNK" 


LE    BEAU    NARCISSE  ' 


'  Narcissus  the  Beautiful  ' 
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■■LA   JOUKNEE    DU    CELIBATAIRE  ' 


■MONSIEUR   COQUELEN    PARTAGE    SON    FRUGAL 
DfijEUNER   AVEC    AZOR    ET    MINELLE  '■ 


■  Monsieur  Coquelen  shares  his  frugal  brealcfast 
with  Azor  and  Minelle'^ 


■LOCATAIRES    KT    FKOl'KIE TAIRES   • 


■•  DE    CE    COTE-LA   VOUS    VOYEZ    LA   TOUR    ST.    JACQUES 


•  From  this  side  you  see  the  Tour  St.  Jacques 
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■  LOCATAIRES    ET    PROPRIETAIRES  ' 


•JE    NE    LOUE    PAS    AUX   GENS    QUI    ONT    DES    ENFANTS  !  " 


'  I  do  not  let  to  people  with  children !  " 
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'MCEURS  CONJUGALES.' 


'C'EST  MA.  FEMMEIH' 
'  It's  my  wife ! ! ! " 


■MCEURS  CONJUGALES" 


■LA  F£TE  DE  PAPA' 


'  Papa's  Birthday ' 
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■MONOMANES' 
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•LE    CHASSEUR   PARISIEN  " 


"The  Parisian  Sportsman" 
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'  PASTORALES ' 


•QUE    NOUS    SOMMES   BfiTES    D'AVOIR    UNE    PEUR    PAREILLE 
CA    N'EST   QU'UN   AFFREUX    MANNEQUIN!    " 
■J'AI    CRU    QUE    C'ETAIT    MON    MARII" 


'  How  foolish  of  us  to  be  so  frightened  . 

It  is  only  a  horrid  scarecrow  I  " 
'  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  my  husband ! " 
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LE   PUBLIC   AU    SALON  ' 


'  UN    JOUR   OU    ON    NE    PAYE   PAS  ' 


'  A  free  day  " 
D  40 


(From  the  Collection  0/  M.  Lays  Ddteil) 
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■SILHOUETTES' 


•LA   PIPE    MATIN  ALE' 
•  The  Morning  Pips." 
D  42 


'SILHOUETTES" 


'  LA    FEMME    DE    MfiNAGE  ' 


■The  Housekeeper.' 
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■•SOUVENIR   D'ARTISTES 


L'ANE    ET    LES    DEUX   VOLEURS  ' 


'  The  Ass  and  the   Two  Thieves ' 
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(From  the  Collection  ojM.  Lays  Delleil) 


■TOUT   CE    QU'ON    VOUURA' 


■C'EST   T'Y    A   VOUS    C'HIEN    LA?' 


"  Is  this  dog  yours? 
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■TYPES   PARISIENS  " 


'  L' AMATEUR    D^ESTAMPES  ' 


'  The  Print-Collector 
D48 


(loKhlcs  Collection,  South  Kc 
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DEUX   AVOCATS' 


(From  the  Sketch  in  the  lottitles  Collection,  South  Kensington) 


'  Two  Barristers  " 
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(From  the  Sketch  in  the  lonides  Collection,  South  Kensington) 


UN    AVOCAT    QUI    PLAIDE  ' 


■  A  Barrister  Pleading  ' 
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•ALLfiGORIE   SUR    LA   PRESSE ' 


(Fnni  tht  Sketch  in  the  lonidcs  Collection.  South  Kensington) 


'  Allegory  of  the  Press  " 
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GAVARNI.    From  a  Lithograph  by  Himself. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  GA- 
VARNI.     BY   OCTAVE    UZANNE. 

the  13th  of  January,  1804,  was  born  in 
Paris,  at  No.  5,  in  a  street  then  known  as 
Rue  des  Vieilles-Haudriettes,  a  boy  who  was 
inscribed  on  the  register  under  the  name  of 
Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevalier.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sulpice  Chevalier,  ex-member  of  the 
revolutionary  committee  of  the  Bondy  section, 
who  passed,  not  without  risk,  through  that 
troublous  time  with  a  reputation  for  honesty 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  modest  fortune. 
His  mother  was  Marie  Monique  Thiemet, 
twenty-six  years  younger  than  her  husband,  a  sister  of  the  painter-actor 
Thiemet,  who  earned  a  wider  celebrity  for  his  jokes  and  caricatures 
on  monkish  gluttony  than  for  several  well-painted  pictures. 
This  boy  was  destined  to  make  the  name  of  Gavarni  illustrious 
from   1830  to    1866. 

Gavarni's  work  is  marvellously  complex  and  expansive.  No 
one  ever  designed  a  costume  with  so  much  grace  and  exactness. 
The  great  tailor  of  the  period,  Humann,  acknowledged  his  masterly 
skill  in  the  difficult  art  of  clothing  his  figures  in  the  long  redingote 
with  enormous  lapels,  the  high  collar,  the  multitudinous  folds  of  the 
cravat,  the  long  pleated  skirts  spreading  out  gradually  over  a  figure 
extraordinarily  graceful  and  well-knit.  Not  only  did  he  reproduce 
with  elegant  and  lively  accuracy  the  naive  and,  at  the  same  time, 
affiscted  fashions  of  those  already  remote  days,  he  actually  invented 
them,  and  brought  them  forward  in  the  special  journals  of  which  he 
was  the  recognised  purveyor. 

He  revolutionised  the  art  of  disguise,  inventing  for  carnivals  and 
balls  and  entertainments  of  all  descriptions  new  costumes  which 
were  adopted  with  enthusiasm  and  retained  their  popularity  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  French  gaiety  had  to  pass.  He 
seized  on  the  wing,  and  fixed  with  sure  and  dexterous  pencil,  the 
joys  of  youth,  the  grace  of  lads  and  lasses,  who,  whether  in  the 
garret  or  under  the  vine  leaves  of  the  country  tea-gardens,  love  their 
laugh  and  their  kiss  and  their  vin  bleu,  which  the  song  so  gallantly 
styles  "  le  champagne  et  I'amour  "  ;  the  pretty  duplicities  of  woman  ; 
the  thousand-and-one  touches  of  character  in  the  home,  life ;  the 
enfant  terrible,  and  the  equally  "  terrible  "  parents  ;  the  villainies  of 
money-lenders  and  creditors,  which    provoke  and  justify  reprisals  ; 
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the  utterly  stupid  self-sufficiency  of  the  landlord  ;  the  absurd  side  ot 
all  kinds  of  masters,  of  husbands,  and  politicians — all  the  motley 
crowd  which  jostles  and  rubs  shoulders  day  and  night  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  Then,  his  inspiration  growing  more  gloomy  as  his  ex- 
perience increased,  he  shows  the  stages  of  vice  and  crime  which  lead 
from  the  gutter  to  the  bagne  at  Toulon  ;  the  horrors  of  the  dregs  of 
English  society  ;  perversions  of  feeling  and  senses  ;  the  sordid  and 
grotesquely  lamentable  end  of  the  Jilles  d' amour,  whom  he  had 
depicted  before  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  feverish  youth  ;  and  then 
that  terrible  type,  "  Thomas  Vireloque,"  who  might  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  Balzac  combined  with  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe — all  these 
pass  in  turn  or  simultaneously  across  the  magic-lantern  of  the  painter 
and  the  satirist  of  manners. 

His  active  pencil  was  not  satisfied  with  the  thousands  of  plates 
whereon  are  depicted  all  these  characters  and  all  these  scenes. 
Many  and  many  a  volume  is  sown  thick  with  his  drawings,  and 
among  book  illustrators  few  have  ever  succeeded  more  completely 
than  he  in  wedding  the  illustrations  with  the  text,  which  they 
annotate  and  enlighten  with  witty  and,  at  times,  with  profound 
touches.  Some  of  the  amusing  "  physiologies "  published  by  the 
bookseller  Aubert  and  others  about  1 840  are  doubled  in  interest  and 
in  value  thanks  to  the  sketches  wherein  Gavarni  interpreted  the 
letterpress  ;  and  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  certain  charm  in  Eugene 
Sue's  "Juif  Errant,"  if  one  reads  this  antiquated,  declamatory,  and 
interminable  narrative  in  the  edition  illustrated  by  Gavarni. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  he  did  2,700  original  lithographs,  that 
the  plates  on  stone,  wood,  and  steel  executed  from  his  drawings 
exceed  2,000  in  number  ;  and  if  one  adds  his  drawings  that  were 
not  engraved  and  his  water-colours,  the  total  amounts  to  nearly 
8,000  works.  Even  the  list  so  carefully  drawn  up  by  MM.  Maheraut 
(a  pseudonym  of  J.  Armelhault)  and  Bocher  in  their  catalogue  can 
hardly  be  considered  complete.  But  these  series  of  plates  and  de- 
tached pieces  apart,  who  could  ever  count  the  illustrations  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes — scenes  de  mceurs,  portraits,  persons  and  types,  vignettes, 
culs-de-lampe,  and  ornamental  letters — which  he  poured  out  in  such 
unceasing  abundance  in  so  many  publications  during  a  period  ot 
more  than  thirty  years  1 

This  artist,  who  so  well  understood  how  to  illustrate  a  strange  text, 
knew  still  better  how  to  make  his  own  creations  speak  in  the  legends, 
often  so  "  happy  "  as  to  approach  genius.  The  maxim,  or  the  bit  of 
dialogue  which  he  places  beneath  his  drawings,  is  indeed  the  breath 
which  animates  them  with  indisputable  life.  Even  those  who  are 
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quite  insensible  of  the  language  of  contour  and  form,  find  therein  a 
revelation  of  real  men  and  women,  with  their  habits,  their  little 
tricks  and  absurdities,  their  sensibilities,  their  appetites,  their  hypo- 
crisy— that  flowery,  whited  facade  behind  which  swarm  faults  and 
vices — see  real  human  beings,  instead  ot  so  many  more  or  less  well- 
set-up  lay  figures,  scarce  worth  a  moment's  glance.  In  the  course 
of  this  study  it  will  be  seen  how  sure  and  how  subtle  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  is  denoted  in  these  brief  legends — now  by  their 
humorous  scepticism,  now  by  their  bitter  cynicism,  and  always  by 
the  truth  of  their  accent,  the  accuracy  of  their  terms,  which  are 
invariably  exactly  appropriate  to  the  characters  and  the  circumstances. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  rare  doubling  of  the  faculty  of  artistic  expression. 
Acute  and  comprehensive  of  observation,  seizing  at  a  glance  all  the 
external  details  of  his  subject,  and  penetrating  right  to  its  heart  and 
into  its  most  hidden  recesses,  Gavarni  stores  what  he  has  beheld  and 
translates  it  at  his  leisure — first  by  means  of  figures  of  which  the 
fancifulness  is  but  the  ornament  of  truth,  and  then  in  phrases  whence 
is  exhaled  the  quintessence  of  a  character,  an  event,  or  a  situation. 
Talent  of  so  high  a  degree  causes  men  of  letters  to  claim  him 
who  is  endowed  with  it  as  one  of  themselves.  But  other  titles 
assign  to  the  draughtsman  Gavarni  a  particular  and  an  honourable 
place  among  the  ranks  of  our  writers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  paper 
called  "Les  Gens  du  Monde,"  which  he  founded  and  edited  through- 
out its  short  existence,  Gavarni  contributed  many  pages  of  fiction, 
and  fantaisie^  and  light  criticism — sometimes  even  verse — to  a  host 
of  the  publications  of  the  day.  A  certain  number  of  these  pieces 
were  published  under  the  style  of  "  Manieres  de  Voir  et  Fa9ons  de 
Penser,"  1869.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  who  had  Gavarni's 
papers  and  unpublished  memoirs  at  their  disposal,  filled  the  volume 
they  devoted  to  him  with  fragments  taken  from  his  letters  and  from 
the  note-books  wherein  day  by  day  he  inscribed  the  record  of  his 
life  ;  and  even  his  slightest  entries  have  a  literary  touch  and  a  savour 
which  might  well  be  envied  by  many  a  professional  writer. 
Draughtsman,  lithographer — making  the  stone  produce  hitherto 
undreamt  -  of  effects — engraver  on  copper  and  on  steel,  water- 
colourist,  writer  of  prose  and  verse,  Gavarni  was  also  a  mathe- 
matician and  a  geometrician  of  daring  originality.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  conceived  a  scheme  for  copying  the  "  Dictionnaire 
des  Amusements  Mathematiques,"  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
consult  it  when  so  disposed.  And  later  his  knowledge  in  this 
direction  always  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  mind  ;  indeed, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
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time  to  mathematical  theories  and  inventions,  displaying  an  ardour 
and  a  faith  which  some  were  disposed  to  ridicule. 
This  inventor  of  costumes,  this  genial  fashion-maker  was  himself 
irreproachably  dressed,  and  extremely  fastidious  as  to  what  he  wore. 
He  was  a  dandy  of  the  Brummel  or  the  Alfred  de  Musset  type — 
from  natural  taste  and  physical  necessity.  With  this,  no  doubt,  was 
mingled,  especially  in  his  younger  days,  a  certain  posing,  a  contempt 
for  the  bourgeois^  the  "  epicier,'''  the  "■  philistin"  from  whom  he  desired 
to  be  distinguished — a  naive  delight  in  causing  attention  and  surprise. 
"Ah!"  he  exclaimed  once  to  some  friends  younger  than  himself, 
"you  didn't  know  me  in  the  days  when  I  wore  rings  on  my  gloves !" 
A  lithographed  portrait  by  himself,  reproduced  in  the  "Livre" 
of  April  loth,  1882,  and  belonging  to  M.  Eugene  Forgues, 
son  of  one  of  the  artist's  great  friends,  represents  him  in  studio  or 
peasant  costume.  A  blouse,  embroidered  on  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
a  big  cravat,  tied  at  the  neck  ;  hair  rather  bushy  than  curling  ; 
prominent  high  forehead  ;  straight  nose  rising  slightly  at  the  tip  ; 
firm  round  chin  ;  full  lips,  half  open  but  with  no  smile  about  them, 
and  shaded  by  a  slight  short  moustache,  with  delicate  whiskers — the 
whole  representing  a  young  man  with  a  sympathetic  but  quite  an 
ordinary  face,  which  the  hard  and  searching  expression  of  the  eyes 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  mouth  make  almost  disquieting.  This 
portrait  dates  from  his  hard  early  days  at  Tarbes  or  at  Bordeaux.  It 
is  the  first  of  all  the  portraits  of  Gavarni  done  by  himself 
He  appears  altogether  different  soon  after,  when  his  one  idea  is, 
"  above  all,  to  have  continually  the  elegant  clothing  and  the  bearing 
of  the  '  man  about  town,'  the  man  he  draws  on  his  own  model  in 
the  '  Voyageur  '  of  1846 — the  type  of  'fashionable'  which  he  him- 
self invented,  with  coat  fastened  high  over  a  white  necktie  by  a 
single  button,  and  flowing  loose  each  side  of  the  figure  ;  with 
trousers  close-fitting,  hat  jauntily  poised,  and  strutting  foot  ;  with 
cane  under  arm,  and  moustaches  en  croc:  this  costume  of  exquisite 
distinction,  with  its  easy,  conquering  air."  * 

"Conqueror"  he  certainly  was,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  brothers 
de  Goncourt  mean  it.  He  loved  women  for  the  sake  of  conquering 
them,  and  few  indeed  they  were  who  could  resist  his  "  go," 
his  ardour,  his  enveloping  tenderness,  at  once  laughing  and 
sincere — in  a  word,  that  charm  which  springs  from  the  determined 
lover  ever  in  quest  of  love.  His  whole  life  was  one  long  chasse-croise 
of  mistresses,  with  joyous  eyes,  and  flowers  and  laughter,  and  never 
aught  of  tragical  jealousy,  never  a  sorrow-bearing  encounter.    Parting 

*  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt. 
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might  bring  tears,  but  left  neither  rancour  nor  hate  behind.  The 
woman  who  knows  herself  to  be  divined  and  understood  right  to  the 
depth  of  her  being,  and,  for  all  that,  embraced  and  cherished,  is 
conquered  indeed,  and  thinks  no  more  than  would  a  harem  slave  of 
growing  indignant  at  being  deceived  or  ot  avenging  her  abandon- 
ment. One  must  read  the  "  Diary "  which  the  de  Goncourts 
reproduced  as  an  appendix  of  their  volume,  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Gavarni's  life  was  divided  between  work,  pleasure, 
and  love.  But  let  me  insist  :  his  affairs  of  sentiment  were  one  and 
all  quite  superficial,  whereas  his  curiosity  was  of  the  deepest  and  his 
understanding  implacable.  Hence  that  truth  which  bursts  from  his 
drawings  as  from  his  legends — a  truth  to  which  only  an  observer 
may  attain  who  feels  and  understands  everything,  but  whose  clear- 
sightedness is  such  as  to  protect  him  from  the  impulse  of  his  senses 
and  the  blind  follies  of  his  heart. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  an  entry  on  May  20th.  The  night  before 
he  had  done  some  water-colours,  dined  with  his  friend  Feydeau, 
become  annoyed,  and  there  had  been  trouble  between  them  : 
"  To  see  Madame  Petit  ;  nothing.  To  Madame  St.  Marc's.  To 
Madame  Le  Franc's.  Dined  at  the  Palais-Royal  with  Halavant. 
Berthond  takes  me  to  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  ;  he  goes  to  see 
his  Alphonsine  of  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  and  meantime  I  go  to 
Madame  Leblanc  :  Madame  in  short  skirts.  So  find  Berthond  again  at 
the  Cafe  Turc  :  we  meet  a  woman,  but  I  don't  leave  him  !  Back 
home.  Then  to  Madame  D'Abrantes',  where  I  find  Madame  Stras- 
wiez  and  Madame  de  Villeneuve  ;  chatted  a  little  ;  sort  of  recon- 
ciliation." On  the  following  day  he  goes  on  with  his  water-colours. 
May  it  not  be  that  this  habit  of  writing  day  by  day  the  summary 
of  one's  life,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  catalogue  of  one's  actions, 
proves  an  infallible  means  of  enjoying  one's  caprices  by  stripping 
them  of  that  mystery,  the  constant  attraction  of  which  might 
convert  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  into  a  genuine  passion  .? 
One  must  not,  however,  attribute  to  Gavarni  that  species  of  hard- 
heartedness  which  results  in  inability  to  love.  He  always  preserved 
a  tender  remembrance  of  his  old  father,  whose  most  suggestive  litho- 
graphed portrait  he  published  in  the  "  Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde," 
with  this  legend  :  "  Ninety  years  of  age."  He  was  full  of  care  and 
affection  for  his  mother.  In  i  844  he  married  Mademoiselle  Jeanne 
Leonie  Martin  de  Bonabry,  an  album  of  whose  songs  he  illustrated 
ten  years  later.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  whom  he  adored,  and 
the  loss  of  the  younger,  Jean,  was  a  grief  which  to  the  end  of  his 
days  was  never  healed. 
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To  one  who,  in  the  evening  ot  his  days,  asked  had  he  ever  loved, 
he  replied  simply,  and  no  doubt  truthfully — "  I  have  loved  my 
father,  my  mother,  and  my  children."  He  loved  his  friends  too, 
and  his  friends  returned  the  feeling,  which,  when  one  comes  to  think, 
of  it,  is  sufficiently  rare.  In  any  case  these  things  are  not  the  signs 
of  a  callous  heart.  And  if  more  precise  proof  of  this  were  needed 
it  might  be  found  in  the  warmth  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  defence  of  Peytel,  the  Lyons  journalist,  accused  of  murder,  but 
believed  by  Gavarni  to  be  innocent  ;  the  trouble  he  took  with 
Balzac — in  vain,  moreover — to  prevent  his  condemnation,  and,  when 
condemned  he  was,  to  obtain  his  pardon  from  the  King.  This 
shows  clearly  enough  that  he  was  capable  of  devotion  and  of 
energetic  friendship. 

No  jealousies,  no  professional  animosities  are  connected  with  his 
name.  He  was  a  kindly  soul  ;  and  up  to  his  eyes  in  work  as  he 
ever  was — for  he  accepted  it  on  all  sides  and  on  all  conditions — he 
never,  so  far  as  I  know,  refused  to  collaborate  with  any  one  of  the 
many  draughtsmen  of  the  time,  several  of  whom,  while  then  dis- 
puting with  him  for  public  favour,  now  share  his  renown.  When 
his  name  had  become  a  guarantee  of  success  to  any  publishing  enter- 
prise he  allowed  it  to  be  put  among,  or  at  the  head  of,  other  names 
less  well  known  without  thinking  of  having  a  cover  of  his  own, 
without  even  troubling  to  assure  himself  of  an  effective  collaboration 
such  as  would  have  legitimately  repaid  him  for  his  good  nature  in 
serving  as  placard  or  advertisement. 

The  author  of  the  Preface  to  the  little  volume  published  by 
Dentu  in  1862,  and  including,  together  with  vignettes  by  Godfroy- 
Durand,  those  series  already  issued  by  Gavarni  under  the  general 
title  of  "  Masques  et  Visages,"  is  emphatic  as  to  this  side  of  the 
man's  character,  and  challenges  any  contradiction.  "  He  is,"  the 
writer  remarks,  "  one  of  the  few  honest  and  disinterested  artists 
who  are  not  troubled  by  the  success  of  others.  Nor  would  he 
ever  poison  the  bouquet  he  might  offer  to  a  great  man."  And 
he  adds  in  conclusion  :  "It  was  often  the  lot  of  our  author  generously 
to  lend  his  own  intelligence,  but  never  did  he  borrow  that  of  others." 
This  answers  a  calumny  long  current.  It  was  asserted  that  Gavarni 
laid  his  friends  under  contribution  for  his  legends  and  his  drawings. 
To  be  exact,  Alphonse  Karr  did  contribute  one  and  Emile  Forgues 
another,  though  neither  is  very  famous  ;  and  Philippon  spoilt  several 
for  him  in  the  "  Coulisses." 

Generous  and  disinterested  as  one   may   be,   one  nevertheless   needs 
money.      Merely   to   allude    here   to    Gavarni's    early    struggles,   to 
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which  I  shall  return  later,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  he  constantly 
suffered  from  that  malady  which  I  know  not  what  economic  doctor 
of  science  termed  impecuniosity.  "Le  Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde" 
proved  the  first  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  rising  fortunes. 
It  was  only  by  getting  into  debt  that  he  was  able  to  sustain  the 
ephemeral  life  of  this  publication,  and  the  burden  of  that  debt 
weighed  long  and  heavy  on  his  shoulders.  Incapable  of  setting 
aside  a  "  part  of  his  profits,"  already  considerable,  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions, laughing  at  distress  so  long  as  it  was  distress  in  "  lemon- 
coloured  gloves,"  it  may  well  be  that  he  drew  upon  his  personal 
reminiscences  for  this  reply  by  a  debardeur  at  a  carnival :  "  And  if 
there  were  no  carriage  for  Cornelie  ?  We  should  go  on  foot  ! 
Thanks  very  much.  I  will  be  as  low  as  you  like,  but  bad  style — 
never  !  "  Moreover,  his  expedients  with  his  bankers,  who  would 
sometimes  consent  to  let  him  have  a  fresh  loan  wherewith  to  pay  a 
pressing  account,  his  renewals  at  high  interest,  together  with  the 
daily  requirements  of  his  extravagant  and  disorderly  life,  all  served 
to  widen  the  gulf  and  make  his  creditors  more  impatient  than  ever. 
In  1834  he  spent  some  time  in  prison  for  debt,  and  there  produced 
many  "  documents"  sur  le  vifior  his  series  entitled  "Clichy."  Two 
years  later  his  furniture,  writing-desks,  tables,  engravings,  etc.,  etc., 
were  sold.  He  "  lay  low"  for  a  time  with  his  friend  Ernest  Feydeau  ; 
then  took  refuge  on  the  Saint-Ouen,  a  not  very  formidable  retreat — 
enlivened  by  boating  and  excursions  on  a  shore  fringed  with  tea- 
gardens — among  a  set  of  jolly  companions. 

Later,  after  a  stay  in  London,  and  when  the  popularity  of  his 
work  assured  him  a  large  income,  he  set  up  house  at  Auteuil,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sort  of  extensive  park-garden  ;  but  his  life  there  was  not 
one  of  repose.  His  additions,  improvements,  and  alterations,  together 
with  his  whims  as  a  landscape  gardener  and  as  a  lover  of  "  points  of 
view "  and  exotic  plantations,  absorbed  all  his  resources  and  more. 
This  was  the  moment  when,  his  vogue  declining  and  passing  away 
in  other  directions,  he  lost  all  taste  for  his  art,  and,  instead  of  working 
energetically  and  thus  forcing  Fortune's  hand,  so  to  speak,  gave 
himself  up  more  and  more  to  devising  schemes  for  financial  and 
industrial  combinations,  and  to  mathematical  research. 
I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  sketching  the  artist's  moral  physi- 
ognomy at  that  period  of  his  existence.  The  friends  who  went  to 
see  him  in  his  villa  at  Auteuil  generally  found  him  frantically  busy 
making  calculations  on  a  vast  blackboard  which  occupied  the  entire 
end  of  his  studio.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  would  publish 
announcements   such    as  the  following,  which   I  discovered   in    the 
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"  Chronique  de  France"  of  January  27th,  1856  :  "We  are  assured 
that  Monsieur  Gavarni  intends  to  give  up  drawing,  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  himselt  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of  our  railways. 
It  is  said  that  the  witij  fantais is te  is  trying  to  devise  a  system  which 
shall  deaden  the  shock  from  carriage  to  carriage." 
Meanwhile  the  railways  which  he  aspired  to  make  more  com- 
fortable brought  him  desolation  and  ruin.  The  circular  line  {ceinture) 
which  was  being  constructed  at  the  time  cut  up  his  property, 
absorbing  even  the  very  site  of  his  house,  which  had  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  compensation  awarded  was  far  from  making  up  to 
Gavarni  the  damage  caused  by  the  acquisition  of  his  property,  the 
more  so  as  he  was  left  with  a  patch  with  which  he  knew  not  what 
to  do.  All  this  hurt  him  deeply,  for  he  was  ill  already,  and  ate 
scarcely  at  all.  Nevertheless  he  dragged  along  for  more  than  three 
years,  full  of  regrets,  but  maintaining  his  adventurous  audacity  of 
mind,  haunted  still  by  the  desire  to  possess  a  big  place  where 
he  might  do  big  things,  wearing  himself  out  by  visits  to  estates 
in  the  suburbs  ot  Paris,  and  ending  by  purchasing  in  1865,  with 
no  security  for  payment  beyond  the  contingent  sale  of  what 
remained  to  him  at  Auteuil,  a  house  surrounded  by  a  vast  garden, 
in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Avenue  de  I'lmperatrice,  for 
260,000  francs. 

It  was  the  end.  A  few  months  before,  when  slow  decay  had 
already  made  deep  ravages  on  his  appearance,  the  de  Goncourts 
were  still  gazing  with  admiration  upon  "  that  tace,  with  its  streaked 
cheek-bones,  the  feverish  light  from  his  grey  eye — his  head,  bold  and 
strong  as  though  rough-hewn  out  of  the  flesh — lighting  up  for  a 
moment  with  a  smile  still  young,  a  smile  possessing  at  once  the 
bonhomie  of  the  peasant  and  the  cajolery  of  a  woman."  But  from 
that  time  he  fell  into  a  hopeless  consumption.  The  tinge  of 
misanthropy  which  he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  the  London 
fogs,  and  which  had  continued  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper,  turned 
at  last  to  absolute  black.  He  had  "  neither  body,  nor  senses,  nor 
stomach — none  whatever  of  the  appetites  and  the  needs  to  which 
humanity  is  subject."  *  So  he  expired  on  the  24th  ot  November, 
1866;  his  dearest  friends  had  disappeared  one  by  one,  like  his 
fondest  dreams.  He  died  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  insensibility 
to  external  things,  which  spared  him  all  unhappiness,  a  state  from 
which  he  emerged  for  scarce  a  moment  to  greet  his  son  Pierre,  who 
had  hurried  trom  the  provinces  to  the  death-bed  at  the  doctor's 
summons. 

*  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt  :  "Gavarni." 
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'LA  FEMME  A  POLYTE." 


THE  START.     STUDY  TIME. 

"  WHILE  quite  a  little  boy  they  made  me  daub  eyes  in  profile, 
which  bored  me  greatly.  I  did  three  copy-books  full  of  horsemen 
and  brigands,  and  houses  with  smoke  coming  out,  knights  and 
Bayards,  and  little  dogs  and  little  boys  flying  kites.  Later  I  drew 
some  Cossacks  when  I  had  seen  them,  and  later  still  it  was  the  grille 
at  the  pension  Butet  and  M.  Magest's  balloon  ;  and  if  I  had  not 
turned  all  these  into  crackers  or  hoods  I  might  have  made  a  fine 
gilt-edged  book  of  them." 

This  autobiographical  note,  found  in  a  loose  sheet  among  Gavarni's 
papers,  might  serve  as  an  unanswerable  proof  ot  the  spontaneity  and 
the  force  of  his  artistry.  But  the  fact  is  there  is  hardly  anyone  who 
has  preserved  the  little  men  and  the  little  houses  he  once  scrawled 
on  his  copy-books  and  copies  but  might  produce  a  volume,  gilt- 
edged  or  otherwise.  Happily,  moreover,  these  early  exercises  do 
not  denote  the  future  artist. 

Nevertheless,  his  choice  of  subjects,  while  his  handwriting  was 
still  quite  childish  (one  represented  a  nymph  carrying  a  basket 
of  flowers),  the  necessity  he  soon  felt  to  note  graphically  his  visual 
impressions,  and  the  special  memory  which  enabled  him  to  do  so, 
if  not  with  talent  and  brio,  at  least  with  a  dry  and  rectilinear  exacti- 
tude— a  box  at  the  Odeon  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  for  example — show 
that  with  young  Chevalier  draughtsmanship  was  something  more 
than  the  mechanical  distraction  of  an  alert  or  dreamy  or  idle  child. 
Was  it  to  develop  these  inclinations  that  he  was  placed  at  about 
the  age  of  ten  with  the  old  architect  Dutillard,  with  whom  he  learnt 
the  use  of  the  drawing  pen  and  the  compass  ?  Wc  know  nothing  of 
the  reasons  nor  the  circumstances  which  influenced  his  parents,  and 
we  are  equally  ignorant  as  to  why  three  or  four  years  later  he  should 
have  been  apprenticed  to  Jecker,  the  instrument  maker,  where  he 
was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  latest  mathematical  applica- 
tions. In  I  8  I  8  he  was  studying  the  integral  calculus  at  the  pension 
Butet,  the  grille  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  couple  of  cannon 
balls  picked  up  after  the  battle  of  Clichy,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  the 
atelier  Leblanc,  which  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
students  in  the  designing  of  machinery.  Some  traces  of  these 
Conservatoire  studies  are  to  be  found  in  certain  drawings  of 
machinery  executed  and  engraved  by  young  Chevalier,  and  forming 
part  of  the  "  Recueil  de  la  Societe  d'Encouragement." 
From  that  time  onwards  he  sought  to  make  profit  out  of  his 
art,   and,   as  was  the  case  all    his    life,    mingled    imagination    with 
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mathematics.  Mademoiselle  Naudet,  a  printseller  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  bought  some  of  his  little  sepia  drawings,  and  published 
the  first  plate  that  can  be  traced  to  him — "  Macedoine,"  a  title 
which  likewise  expresses  the  incoherence  of  this  composition  !  It 
it  signed  H.  G.,  for  he  preferred  the  name  of  Hippolyte  to  those 
which  he  had  received  at  his  christening.  It  was  by  this  name 
that  he  signed  the  unfolding  album  for  which  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  Blaisot,  the  art  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced  by  Mademoiselle  Naudet.  Its  title  is  "  Etrennes  de 
1825  :  Recreations  diabolico-fantasmagoriques,  par  H.  Chevallier. 
Chez  Balisot — Alphonse  Giroux,  Gide."  Such  were  his  early  efforts 
in  lithography  ;  and  they  may  be  pronounced  very  mediocre. 
Obliged  to  be  self-supporting,  and  missing  at  the  atelier  Leblanc 
the  liberty  for  which  he  longed,  he  went  to  work  as  an  etcher  with 
Jean  Adam,  whose  speciality  was  architectural  plates,  and  who  sent 
him  with  a  fellow-worker  to  engrave  the  harbour  of  Bordeaux 
(October,  1824). 

Poorly  paid,  and  subject  to  an  unjust  and  ill-conditioned  master, 
the  future  Gavarni  found  consolation  by  sharing  his  poverty  with 
a  girl  named  Heloise,  to  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  unfaithful  with 
another  called  Angelique.  It  was  about  this  Heloise  that  he  wrote 
the  following  lines,  which  show  so  clearly  his  idiosyncrasies  as 
homme  a  bonnes  fortunes^  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the 
subject  again. 

"  I  am  incapable  of  loving,  and  I  should  not  have  loved  you  any 
more  than  the  others.  ...  I  wanted  you,  and  you  could  not  have 
escaped  me.  ...  I  should  have  taken  you  in  my  arms  with  all  the 
coldness  I  had  preserved  till  then,  but  with  a  semblance  of  rapture. 
.  .  .  You  would  have  thought  me  the  happiest  of  men.  .  .  .  With 
a  yawn  I  should  have  written  your  name  in  my  diary  after  many 
others,  and  should  only  have  left  you  for  a  new  intrigue." 
And,  in  fact,  he  quits  Bordeaux  and  his  mistress,  with  the  small 
sum  he  has  with  difficulty  extracted  from  the  director  of  the 
works,  and  sets  off  through  the  country  on  foot. 

At  Tarbes,  where  he  arrives  utterly  tired  and  without  a  Hard  in  his 
pocket,  he  is  received  and  welcomed  by  Monsieur  Leleu,  inspector- 
geometrician  and  director  of  the  cadastre  of  the  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
who  had  known  his  uncle  Thiemet. 

For  nearly  three  years  he  lived  in  absolute  freedom,  working  for 
M.  Leleu  just  when  he  pleased,  visiting  the  picturesque  districts  of 
the  Pyrenees,  climbing  the  roughest  and  most  difficult  heights — such 
as  the  Marbore  and  the  Mont  Perdu — going  right  as  far  as  Spain 
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by  the  smugglers'  roads,  studying  nature — without  forgetting  woman, 
sketching  rustic  idylls,  making  drawing  after  drawing — landscapes, 
costumes,  and  portraits — and,  above  all,  accumulating  in  his  mar- 
vellous artist's  memory  forms  and  colours  and  scenes  to  be  called  up 
in  the  future  with  extraordinary  intensity  and  truthfulness,  and 
interpreted  with  all  the  power  and  certainty  of  a  ripe  talent  which 
realises  that  it  is  alive. 

For  the  moment  his  medium  was  chiefly  literary.  Highly  sensible 
of  the  beauty  of  things,  seized  with  violent  transports  in  presence  ol: 
nature's  great  spectacles,  he  succeeded  in  transcribing  his  feelings 
mainly  by  means  of  words  ;  and  the  descriptions  he  gives  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  daily  notes  are  infinitely  superior  to  his  sketches. 
These  latter  the  de  Goncourts  declare  to  be  "  miserable  little  pencil- 
lings";  and  the  sepias  and  water-colours  were  no  better. 
But  he  had  that  belief  in  himself  which  lends  such  strength  to  the 
young  ;  he  heard  the  voice  within  him  crying  "Onward!"  "  I  am 
progressing  in  an  extraordinary  manner,"  he  writes  to  his  mother, 
after  his  meeting  with  M.  Leleu,  "  with  no  master  save  nature  .... 
I  have  made  myself  familiar  with  the  feeling  of  the  arts  ;  I  have 
experienced  it  in  all  its  purity,  and  it  will  remain  with  me,  I  believe, 
all  my  life.  I  am  no  longer  the  young  man  I  was,  the  capricious 
amateur  of  so  many  different  branches.  I  have  a  fixed  and  unchange- 
able object  ;  it  is  all  settled  :  I  will  be  a  painter." 
From  time  to  time,  when  he  needed  more  money  than  he  could 
expect  from  M.  Leleu  for  his  irregular  work,  he  did  more  diableries 
for  Blaisot.  It  was  after  seeing  these  little  plates  that  La  Mesangere, 
a  man  whose  memory  is  dear  to  icono-bibliophiles,  conceived  the 
idea  of  asking  Guillaume  Sulpice  Chevalier — or  "  H.  Chevallier," 
as  his  signature  was  then — to  do  a  series  of  southern  costumes,  as  a 
continuation  of  his  "  Costumes  Normands."  The  artist  undertook 
a  commission  to  supply  a  hundred  drawings  to  the  publisher  at 
35  francs  apiece. 

These  designs — line  and  pen  drawings,  with  the  shading  washed 
in  with  Chinese  ink  and  coloured  with  flat  tints — seemed  hardly 
finished  enough,  and  as  Chevallier  took  no  notice  of  this  objection 
and  in  no  way  altered  his  method,  the  contract  fell  through  after  the 
delivery  of  the  third  dozen. 

A  score  of  them,  engraved  by  Gatine,  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Travestissements."  They  show,  despite  a  certain  stiffness 
and  a  trace  of  gaucherie,  that  comprehension  of  clothing  and  that 
sense  of  harmony  in  adjustment  which  were  destined  to  make  the 
young  artist  the  creator  of  so  many  original  and  delightful  costumes. 
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Tearing  himself  away  at  last  from  the  Pyrenees,  which  had  taken 
so  strong  a  hold  of  him,  after  many  unfulfilled  promises  to  his 
parent,  Chevallier  was  back  in  Paris  in  June,  1828.  "Second 
Epoch  "  he  wrote  at  the  head  of  a  blank  page  in  his  diary.  It 
was  indeed  a  new  epoch  which  was  about  to  begin — an  epoch 
whence,  from  a  rather  dull  chrysalis,  was  soon  to  emerge,  airy  and 
brilliant  and  universally  admired,  the  butterfly  Gavarni. 
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GAVARNI  AS  DRAUGHTSMAN 
AND  LITHOGRAPHER-  DESIGN- 
ER OF  FASHIONS— HUMORIST- 
SATIRIST— BOOK  ILLUSTRATOR. 

THE  first  year  in  Paris  was,  however,  so  far  as  artistic  production  is 
concerned,  in  no  way  better  than  those  he  had  just  spent  in  the 
South.  He  succeeded  in  getting  some  commercial  drawings  to  do, 
composed  some  vignettes  for  Beranger's  songs,  did  some  fancy 
costumes,  diableries  and  grotesques,  a  number  of  Httle  sketches,  and 
some  large  insipid  pen  lithographs  intended  to  be  funny.  In  addi- 
tion one  may  mention  a  collection  of  Pyrenean  scenes  and  costumes 
in  coloured  lithography,  three  plates  of  the  "  Cris  de  Paris,"  signed 
Chevallier,  also  two  small  plates,  "  Les  Blanchisseuses  "  and  "  Le 
Marchand  de  Lunettes,"  the  second  printing  of  which  was  to  bear 
the  pseudonym  destined  to  make  his  real  name  forgotten.  The 
date,  June  1829,  marks  in  curious  fashion  the  precise  moment  of 
transition.  All  these  things,  it  may  be  said,  were  clumsy  and  poor 
in  treatment,  thin  in  design,  and  lacking  invention — in  no  way 
Parisian,  in  a  word. 

A  garret  comrade  who  did  miniatures  for  Switzerland,  introduced 
him  to  a  big  printseller  and  dealer  in  objects  of  art,  who  was 
disposed  to  accept  the  first  two  drawings  the  young  artist  submitted 
to  him,  and  they  came  to  an  understanding  over  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  "  Pyrenean  Costumes."  When  it  came  to  the  question 
of  a  signature,  young  Chevallier,  full  of  pleasant  memories  of  the 
Midi,  had  an  inspiration,  and  signed  himself  on  the  spot  "  Gavarni." 
The  flagstaff  was  in  his  hand  ;  all  he  needed  now  to  mount 
victoriously  to  fame,  was  to  drape  that  staff  with  the  colours  of  his 
genius. 

It  was  some  years  still  before  he  became  master  of  his  art  and  found 
his  true  direction.  The  plates  he  was  doing  at  that  time  for  "  La 
Mode,''  founded  by  Emile  de  Girardin  in  1830,  have,  of  course,  a 
precision  combined  with  a  grace  and  an  artistic  touch  which  render 
them  far  more  than  mere  models  of  hats  or  patterns  of  dresses  and 
mantles.  They  remain,  not  only  as  documents  of  surprising  exact- 
ness in  ensemble  and  detail,  but  as  works  of  art,  such  is  the  harmony 
of  their  arrangement,  the  charm  of  the  Jigurines  on  whom  the 
costumes  are  displayed,  the  lively,  unconscious  grace  of  their  shapel) 
shoulders   and   the   bright   eyes   lighting    up   their  saucy  faces  with 
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mirth.  But  Gavarni  knew  there  was  better  work  than  that  in  him, 
and  knew  too  that  he  would  never  succeed  in  freeing  himself  of  it 
until  after  a  prolonged  encounter  with  nature.  His  whole  thought 
and  purpose  was  to  do  true  work,  and  just  as  during  his  long 
wanderings  in  the  South  he  had  done  numberless  sketches  of 
costumes,  local  types,  and  rural  scenes,  so  now  he  set  himself  to 
draw  untiringly  the  people  and  things  around  him  amid  the  infinite 
and  ever-changing  variety  of  Paris.  It  was  no  superficial  re- 
semblance that  he  sought,  but  rather  the  inner  life  of  his  subjects  ; 
by  amassing  forms  he  gave  them  so  visible,  so  articulate  a  sense  that 
at  a  later  period  he  was  able  to  say  of  his  legends  that  he  did  not 
have  to  seek  them,  but  that  he  wrote  them  simply  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  figures  he  had  drawn.  Thus  it  was  that  he  formed  a 
personal  style,  that  he  acquired  the  faculty  of  invention  and  execution 
demanded  by  the  marvellous  abundance  of  his  production,  that  he 
was  able  to  combine  to  so  supreme  a  degree  originality  of  facture 
with  sincerity  of  observation. 

During  this  year,  1830,  which  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Restoration 
amid  almost  universal  unpopularity,  Gavarni  perpetrated  two  political 
caricatures  aimed  at  Charles  and  his  family.  One  of  these  two  litho- 
graphs bears  the  suggestive  title,  "  Vieux  Habits  !  Vieux  Galons  !  " 
the  other  is  called  "  Le  Ballon  Perdu."  The  King,  the  Duke  and 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  far  uglier  than  nature  had  made  them, 
are  clinging  desperately  to  the  car  of  a  balloon  which  is  carrying 
them  away  into  the  clouds,  together  with  their  flag  covered  with 
fieurs-dc-lys. 

I  do  not  believe  another  political  caricature — properly  so  called — 
is  to  be  found  in  all  Gavarni's  work.  That  styled  "  La  Peine  de 
Mort,"  an  enormous  tripe-seller  out  of  which  Philippon  made 
"•  Mademoiselle  Desiree,"  cannot  really,  thus  transformed,  be  laid  to 
Gavarni's  account.  Public  events  left  him  mostly  indifferent  ;  all 
his  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  study  of  the  human  face  and 
form  as  seen  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  Moreover,  while 
having  nothing  of  the  revolutionary  temperament,  it  revolted  his 
chivalrous  nature  to  put  his  pencil  at  the  service  of  this  or  that 
party  animosity  or  interest,  especially  when  it  came  to  flattering 
popular  opinion  by  rending  the  fallen. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  in  a  letter  to  Louis  Leroy  in  which  he 
condenses  with  sufficient  clearness  his  political  and  social  ideas  : 
"  Because  I  belong  to  the  people  I  hate  the  populace.  Because  1 
think  I  understand  and  feel  its  dignity,  I  regret  to  see  it  so  derogated. 
The  street  cad  and  the  dandy  are  animals  practically,  and  equally 
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removed  from  the  man  ;  but,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the 
one  stinks  and  the  other  smells  nice,  so  I  like  the  other  best,  though 
I  don't  care  much  for  him." 

Following  the  publication  in  the  "  Artiste  "  and  by  Rittner  of  the 
dozen  lithographs  composing  the  continuation  of  the  "  Physio- 
nomies  de  la  population  de  Paris,"  and  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eight  plates  of  "  Travestissements,"  Gavarni  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  soon  became  its  favourite.  He  had  joined  the 
staff  of  the  "  Charivari,"  with  which  he  was  destined  to  be  long 
connected,  and  already  he  had  justified  the  lines  devoted  to  him  in 
the  "  Souvenirs  "  of  M.  de  Chennevieres  :  "  What  loving,  youthful 
verve  in  the  charming  heads  and  figures,  in  the  supple  and  capricious 
movements,  of  these  fine  creatures,  reckless  from  poverty  and  corrupt 
to  the  marrow  !  At  that  time  we  were  all  mad  about  Gavarni, 
about  his  pencil,  his  legends,  just  as  soon  after  we  got  mad  over 
Musset." 

No  one  will  expect  a  review  ot  all  the  lithographs  and  metal 
engravings  which  Gavarni  published  in  album  form,  or  which 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers  like  "  L' Artiste,"  "  Le 
Charivari,"  "Le  Musee  des  Families,"  "Le  Caricature,"  "La  Figaro," 
"La  Renaissance,"  "Le  Bulletin  de  I'Ami  des  Arts,"  "La  Sylphide," 
"  La  Revue  et  Gazette  musicale,"  "  The  Illustrated  London  News," 
"  L'lllustration,"  "  Le  Bossu,"  the  "  Puppet  Show,"  "  Paris,"  etc. 
One  cannot  here  re-make  the  Maherault  catalogue,  which,  I  may  say, 
certain  faults  of  commission,  and  more  of  omission,  apart — faults 
inherent  to  work  of  this  kind — is  extremely  well  done.  We  must 
be  content  to  recall  hastily  the  titles  of  most  of  Gavarni's  works, 
giving  a  word  or  two  to  the  most  important,  and  dwelling  an  instant 
on  such  as  may  seem  to  be  not  so  well  known  as  they  should  be. 
After  the  success  of  the  "Etudes  d'Enfants  "  and  the  "Journal  des 
Gens  du  Monde"  venture  (1833,  1834),  to  each  of  the  nineteen 
issues  of  which  he  contributed  one  or  two  plates  (of  which  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently  in  considering  Gavarni  as  writer), 
he  published  one  atter  the  other  the  one  hundred  and  six  plates  of 
the  "  Musee  des  Costumes,"  the  thirty-one  of  the  "  Coulisses,"  and 
the  fourteen  "  Actrices."  He  had  been  in  conflict  with  creditors 
and  bailiffs,  had  passed  a  term  of  imprisonment — more  to  the  profit 
of  his  art  than  to  the  extinction  of  his  debt — in  Clichy  jail,  and  for 
the  first,  and  I  believe  the  only,  time  in  his  life  had  been  really  and 
profoundly  moved  by  love  for  a  woman,  a  sort  of  courtesan  of  a 
rather  humble  type,  named  Arsene  ;  and  the  separation  cost  him 
severe  anguish.     Thus  he  was  fully  equipped,  thanks  to  his  studies, 
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his  struggles,  and  his  sorrow,  and  ripe  for  the  making  of  masterpieces. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  "  Charivari,"  anxious  to  continue  the 
success  it  had  just  won  by  Daumier's  "Robert  Macaire"  series,  asked 
Gavarni  to  do  a  series  as  a  pendant,  under  the  style  of  "  Madame 
Robert  Macaire."  Gavarni  demurred,  as  he  considered  that  a  female 
Robert  Macaire  could  hardly  be  different  materially  from  the  other, 
and  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  of  a  repetition.  Perhaps,  too,  he 
did  not  care  to  seem  to  be  exploiting  the  ideas  of  his  rival  Daumier, 
of  whom,  moreover,  he  was  very  fond,  and  whose  work  he  admired 
sincerely.  So  he  gave  the  "  Charivari  "  instead  the  "  Fourberies  des 
Femmes  en  matiere  de  sentiments,"  in  sixty-four  drawings,  which 
were  followed  by  thirty-four  more  entitled  "  La  Boite  aux  Lettres." 
From  that  date  (1838)  onward,  costume,  which  hitherto  had  been 
the  principal  object,  became  the  accessory  in  Gavarni's  work.  He 
showed  himself  to  be  a  painter  of  manners,  but  a  humorist  with  a 
point  of  satire  which  was  to  grow  keener  and  keener. 
The  various  stages  in  Gavarni's  career  from  1839  to  1846,  his 
success  increasing  year  by  year,  are  marked  by  "  Les  Etudiants," 
"  Les  Lorettes,"  "  Le9ons  et  Conseils,"  "  Nuances  et  Sentiments," 
"  La  Politique  des  Femmes,"  "  Les  Enfants  Terribles  " — this  last  an 
excursion  into  hitherto  unexplored  territory,  and  completed  later  by 
the  fine  plates  of  the  "  Meres  de  famille  "  and  the  "  Parents  Terribles  " 
— the  "  Musiciens  comiques  ou  pittoresques,"  the  "  Physionomies  de 
Chanteurs,"  the  "  Carnaval,"  the  "  Debardeurs,"  the  "  Foire  aux 
Amours,"  etc.  etc. 

In  1846  he  began  the  "  CEuvres  Nouvelles "  which  was  finished 
in  the  following  year,  and  contained  among  other  series,  the 
"  Impressions  de  Menage,"  the  "  Affiches  Illustrees,"  the  subject 
of  which  is  still  so  curiously  modern  ;  "  Baliverneries  Parisiennes," 
the  "  Parfait  Creancier,"  "  Faits  et  gestes  des  Proprietaires,"  and 
the  ten  plates  of  the  "  Chemin  de  Toulon,"  in  which,  growing 
stern  and  tragical,  while  losing  naught  of  his  grace  and  facility  of 
execution,  he  treats  with  remarkable  energy  a  subject  worthy  of 
Hogarth  himself. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  November,  1847,  Gavarni  set  out  for  London, 
where  he  knew  himself  to  be  as  popular  and  as  much  admired  as  in 
Paris.  There  he  was  warmly  and  courteously  received  by  men  of 
letters,  artists,  and  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  piqued  them- 
selves on  the  possession  of  intellectual  culture  and  taste.  He  meant 
to  depict  English  society  life,  and  in  a  series  of  enchanting  litho- 
graphs, with  pencil  and  brush,  at  once  enthusiastic  and  respectful,  to 
show  the  great  parks,  the  halls  and  mansions  of  London  and  the 
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fetes  given  therein  by  rich  noblemen  and  commoners,  to  picture  the 
haughty  grace  of  the  ladies,  the  rosy-cheeked  babies,  the  superb 
liveries,  the  fashionable  sports,  Windsor,  Rotten  Row,  Levees,  and 
Drawing  Rooms.  What  homage  would  not  the  great  Parisian 
artist  pay   to   British  society  ! 

Projects  such  as  these  may  have  been  floating  in  his  mind  when 
he  left  France,  and  perhaps  for  a  time  after  his  arrival  in  London. 
But  the  street  scenes,  the — to  him — new  aspects  of  popular  life  in 
taverns  and  shops,  on  the  public  highways,  the  types  of  the  London 
mob,  so  different  from  those  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  at  once  seized 
his  attention  and  never  released  their  hold.  A  publication  was 
started  under  the  title  of  "  Gavarni  in  London,"  and  the  big  illus- 
trated journals  in  London  and  Paris  were  full  of  his  drawings,  most 
of  them  being  devoted  to  the  humbler  and  more  picturesque 
callings,  to  the  manners  and  the  appearance  of  the  people.  The 
man  with  the  hot  potato  can,  the  beggar  woman  carrying  a  "  lent  " 
child,  the  carman  and  his  home,  the  Chelsea  pensioner,  pickpockets 
of  all  ages  and  descriptions,  dog  and  rat  fights,  and  bloody  and  some- 
times fatal  boxing  matches. 

And  if  he  interrupted  this  procession  of  the  herd  by  the  vision  of 
some  dashing  carriage  and  pair,  or  of  a  group  of  bare-necked  ladies  in 
their  box  at  the  theatre,  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  his 
interest  being  evidently  far  stronger  in  the  masses  than  in  the  classes. 
He  stayed  in  Great  Britain  four  years,  and  during  that  time  made 
a  journey  to  Scotland  with  Bouquet  the  pastellist.  This  trip 
counted  for  something  in  Gavarni's  artist  life.  He  brought  back 
water-colours,  drawings,  and  lithographs  wherein  he  had  "fixed" 
his  souvenirs  of  Edinburgh,  and  especially  the  Canongate  quarter, 
where  girls  with  more  beauty  than  virtue  used  to  pass  by  bare-footed 
and  almost  in  rags.  Here  it  was  he  did  the  "  Highland  Piper," 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  listeners,  a  plate  which  is  perhaps  his 
masterpiece.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of  nine,  published  by  Rowney, 
of  London,  under  the  title  of  "  Studies  :  Rustic  Groups  of  Figures." 
The  de  Goncourts  note  that  these  lithographs  have  a  luminosity  such 
as  he  had  not  attained  in  France.  "  They  shine,"  said  the  brothers, 
"  with  the  white  light  of  England."  The  remark  is  just,  but  it  is 
what  may  be  called  an  intermittent  truth,  in  no  way  contradictory 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  fog  painters. 

The  longer  Gavarni  stayed  in  England,  the  more  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  mysterious  and  tragic  misery  of  the  scum  of  the 
population,  and  his  misanthropy,  growing  day  by  day,  inspired  in 
him    the    most    lugubrious    visions,    such     as     his    "  Gin,"    or    that 
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lamentable,  tattered  woman  walking  in  the  rain,  followed  by  a  great, 
skinny  girl,  half-naked  and  emaciated,  and  by  a  string  of  ragged 
children,  with  hydrocephalous  heads,  distended  stomachs,  and 
crooked,  fleshless  legs.  This  he  marked  with  the  true  and  terrible 
label  :   "  Misere  et  ses  Petits." 

While  plunging  further  and  further  into  his  study  of  the  London 
slums  and  their  denizens,  his  mind  reverted  eagerly  to  mathematical 
theory  and  research.  At  the  same  time  he  produced  from  sketches 
sent  him  by  his  friends  Guys  and  Chandellier,  a  series  ot  wood 
blocks  representing  scenes  in  the  Revolution  of  February,  which 
were  published  in  the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  These  drawings 
which,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  were  purely  descriptive,  gave  him  a 
desire  to  express  his  personal  feelings  on  the  subject  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  he  did  not  approve  at  all.  So  he  did  several  plates, 
in  the  spirit  not  of  caricature  but  of  political  satire,  for  "  Le  Bossu," 
the  journal  "  run  "  by  De  la  Hodde.  He  would  have  done  others 
probably  had  he  not  discovered  that  De  la  Hodde  was  a  spy.  He 
severed  his  connection  with  that  paper  and  its  director,  and  satisfied 
his  critical  yearnings  in  a  series  published  by  the  "  Illustrated 
London  News "  to  illustrate  Reybaud's  famous  book,  "  Jerome 
Paturot  a  la  recherche  de  la  meilleure  des  Republiques." 
Nevertheless,  English  "  Society  "  could  not  forgive  the  French 
artist  for  treating  them  with  so  much  neglect,  and  betraying  all 
their  hopes.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  became  known 
that  Gavarni,  after  being  informed  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  have  her 
portrait  painted  by  him,  after  having  fixed  a  day  for  the  sitting  and 
sent  his  box  of  water-colours  to  the  palace,  had  failed  to  keep  the 
appointment  ?  This  action  was  the  reverse  of  graceful  ;  indeed,  it 
was  most  discourteous.  But  the  artist,  who  felt  some  self-reproach 
later,  was  at  the  time  in  his  misanthropic  mood,  and  he  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  to  incur  the  censure  and  the  attacks  of  "The 
Times  "  and  other  English  journals. 

Back  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1851,  Gavarni  undertook  to  provide 
one  lithograph  each  day  to  a  new  daily  paper,  the  ■•'  Paris,"  founded 
by  the  Comte  de  Villedeuil,  and  he  kept  to  his  bargain  during  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  that  journal's  existence.  In  it 
appeared,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Masques  et  Visages,"  the 
series  known  as  "  Les  Partageuses,"  the  "  Lorettes  vieillies,"  the 
"  Propos  de  Thomas  Vireloque,"  the  "  Histoire  de  Politiquer," 
"  Les  Maris  me  font  toujours  rire,"  "  Les  Bohemes,"  "  Etudes 
d'Androgynes,"  "  Les  Anglais  chez  eux,"  "  I'Ecole  des  Pierrots," 
"  Les  Invalides  du  Sentiment,"  "  Manieres  de  voir  les  Voyageurs," 
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"  Les  Petits  mordent,"  "  Ce  qui  se  fait  dans  les  meilleures  Societes," 
"  Piano,"  "  Histoire  d'en  dire  deux,"  "  Messieurs  du  Feuilleton," 
etc.  Add  to  these  two  hundred  plates,  which  under  the  style  ot 
"  Par  ci  par  la "  and  "  Physionomies  parisiennes,"  complete  the 
"  Masques  et  Visages,"  the  "  Nuits  de  Paris,"  the  album  of  Mme. 
Jeanne  Gavarni's  songs,  the  "  Parisiens,"  the  "  Toquades,"  and  the 
forty  beautiful  plates  entitled  "  D'apres  nature"  (1859),  and  we 
have  a  complete  list  of  Gavarni's  engraved  work,  or  at  least  of  all 
that  is  accessible  to  everybody. 

Needless  to  refer  to  the  few  drawings  which  he  did  for  the 
"  Temps,"  which  all  too  clearly  betray  fatigue  and  decline. 
From  the  titles  of  several  ot  his  series  it  will  be  seen  that 
Gavarni  remained  faithful  to  the  subjects  which  he  had  handled 
with  so  much  success  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  But  these  subjects 
have  grown  old  with  him  :  his  pretty  girls,  his  Jilles  de  plaisir,  have 
turned  into  terrible  old  women,  cooking  up  doubtful  stews  in  the 
concierge's  box,  or  hawking  matches,  or  sweeping  out  the  gutter  ; 
the  boatmen,  the  debardeurs,  and  the  chicarts  have  taken  to  hospital, 
and  appear  before  us  pitiable  in  their  decrepitude  or  grotesque 
in  persistently  posing  as  lame  lions.  His  vision  of  things,  once  so 
gay,  so  dainty,  so  joyous,  has  grown  darkened  and  full  of  the  irony 
of  disenchantment  ;  his  characters  teach  not  repentance,  but  the 
horror  and  the  disgust  of  youthful  follies  cruelly,  ignobly  punished. 
The  words  they  utter  or  suggest  are  rough  and  bitter,  and  morosely 
satirical  in  tone. 

This  misanthropic  spirit,  or  rather  this  disheartened  lassitude 
mingled  with  a  contempt  for  everything — a  contempt  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  hatred  were  it  not  that  a  touch  of  chaff  is  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  utterances — is  condensed  in  a  single 
type.  I  refer  to  Thomas  Vireloque,  who,  with  the  Robert  Macaire 
of  Daumier  and  the  Jean  Hiroux  of  Henry  Monnier,  completes  a 
trio  in  which,  thanks  to  the  philosophic  loftiness  of  his  views  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  an  egoism  which  parades  itself  without  hope 
of  profit,  solely  for  the  refined  pleasure  of  being  at  once  subtle  and 
cynical,  he  occupies  the  culminating  point  of  the  symbolical  triangle. 
This  already  long  enumeration  of  the  sets  or  series  engraved  by 
Gavarni  is,  let  it  be  said,  far  from  including  the  whole  of  his  works. 
There  exist  many  plates  belonging  to  no  series  whatever,  such  as 
the  "Premier  de  I'an  de  I'ouvrier,"  "Les  Forts  de  la  Halle,"  the 
"  Balayeur,"  and  the  "  Marchand  de  Ferraille,"  many  of  which  are 
of  extreme  beauty.  A  large  number  of  them  might  be  found  in 
the    elegant    annual    publications  which    were  so   much    in    fashion 
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during  the  "  Romantisme  "  period  ;  for  the  pubHshers  were  not 
always  content  with  borrowing  their  steel  engravings  from  English 
"  Keepsakes."  Thus  my  friend  B.  H.  Gausseron,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  these  literary  albums  and  illustrated  annuals,  points 
out  to  me  that  apart  from  the  well-known  "  Gens  de  Paris,"  which 
adorn  the  "  Tiroir  du  Diable,"  there  are  several  engravings 
"  after"  Gavarni  in  the  "Livre  de  Beaute"  or  "  Keepsake  for  1854," 
published  by  Leo  Lespes,  chez  Adolphe  Blondeau,  and  he  has  shown 
me  the  four  large  lithographs  from  the  collection  published  by  Curmer 
about  1845,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Giralda." 

The  "  steel  engravings "  in  Leo  Lespes'  book  would  seem  to  have 
been  based  on  certain  fancy  costume  or  fashion  plates  in  Gavarni's 
first  manner.  The  engraver,  who  signed  himself  N.  Desnadryl,  pre- 
served in  them  the  appearance  of  the  master's  drawing  on  the  stone. 
There  are  three  figures  of  women,  one  wearing  a  fanciful  medieval 
costume  of  velvet  bordered  with  swansdown,  presenting  that  contrast 
of  black-and-white  wherefrom  Gavarni  was  wont  to  obtain  sucii 
beautiful  and,  at  times,  such  powerful  effects.  A  second  represents 
a  young  woman,  in  a  close  bonnet,  holding  her  dark,  broad-striped 
sash  and  her  white  parasol,  with  her  skirts  blown  round  her  by  a 
gust  of  wind  which  is  tossing  the  arbutus  trees  behind  her.  The 
third  is  seated,  her  costume,  with  its  knots  and  embroideries,  tassels 
and  pompons,  suggesting  Andalusia.  All  three  have  the  long,  delicate 
profile — innocent,  dreamy,  but  mischievous,  the  beautiful  tapering 
hands,  and  the  dainty  little  feet  so  provokingly  arched,  that  mark  the 
master's  drawings  of  young  women. 

The  four  "La  Giralda"  lithographs,  two  of  them  especially,  deserve 
to  rank  among  the  artist's  finest  productions.  One  is  called  "  La 
Captive."  She  springs  more  directly  from  the  "  Orientales  "  than 
from  that  of  Andre  Chenier.  On  a  wide  divan  of  pale-coloured 
cloth,  against  a  dark  heavy  curtain,  beyond  which  one  perceives 
graceful  colonnettes  standing  out  against  the  deep  blackness  of  the 
apartment,  a  woman  is  lying  on  cushions,  her  supple  form  almost 
entirely  enveloped  in  white  garments,  her  arms  crossed  over  her  bare 
breasts  ;  her  head  is  drooping,  and  there  is  a  melancholy  smile  in 
the  half-closed  eyes,  as,  gentle  and  resigned,  she  dreams  her  inward 
dream.  The  other — "Gentille  Bachelette"  it  is  called  in  the  text — 
fiees  across  the  country,  so  light  that  she  scarce  touches  the  ground, 
while  in  the  background  a  band  of  elves  is  faintly  visible.  Neither 
in  face  nor  figure  is  there  any  expression  of  fear  or  anger,  nor  even 
of  conscious  and  deliberate  haste.  On  she  goes,  with  bust  and  hands 
advanced,  and  eyes  fixed  as  though   in  a  dream — as  would  a  som- 
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nambulist  or  one  hypnotised.  The  third  is  a  very  beautiful  drawing 
of  an  Eastern  woman,  with  pure  proiile  and  lips  voluptuous  but 
scornful  and  firm — some  Cypriote  carried  ofF  quite  young  for  the 
harem  of  some  pacha  ;  her  original  might  well  have  been  met  in 
the  salons  frequented  by  Gavarni.  In  her  right  hand  she  grasps  a 
long  dagger,  and  in  her  great  eyes,  ever  on  the  watch,  one  sees  the 
desire  to  strike  her  master  that  she  may  live  free  or  die  with  her 
lover.  But  the  most  remarkable  ot  a  remarkable  series  is  the  portrait 
of  a  man  in  studio  dress — loose  coat  turned  up  at  the  wrists,  and 
showing  his  shirt,  a  carelessly  tiedyi«Azr^  round  his  neck,  right  hand 
in  pocket,  and  the  lett,  marvellously  drawn,  holding  a  half-smoked 
cigarette.  The  young  and  virile  head,  crowned  with  masses  of  long 
dark  hair,  wayward  and  silky,  and  framed  by  a  well-tended  beard  ; 
the  full  lips,  wearing  the  calm,  contented  smile  of  vigour  in  repose  ; 
the  direct  and  limpid  gaze  of  the  well-opened  eyes  ;  the  clean-cut 
but  not  too  hard  outline  of  the  well-made  nose,  with  sensitive 
nostrils  ;  the  luminous  meplats  of  the  broad  serene  brow  ;  the  cheek, 
on  which  one  seems  to  see  the  colour  and  the  bloom  of  a  fruit  at  the 
very  moment  of  reaching  maturity — all  this  makes  up  an  ensemble  of 
striking  beauty.  "  This  magnificent  plate,"  to  quote  from  the 
detailed  notice  which  accompanies  it,  "  in  which  the  lithographic 
process  rivals  the  finest  effects  of  the  graver,  is  at  once  a  portrait  and 
a  study.  It  is  in  this  latter  quality  alone  that  the  artist  allows  us  to 
present  it  to  our  readers." 

When  one  desires  to  see  Gavarni  as  he  was  in  his  best  moments  and 
at  the  height  of  his  talent  and  his  fame,  it  is  to  this  portrait  that 
one  must  turn. 

These  plates,  contributed  to  literary  collections  or  ecrins  like  "  La 
Giralda,"  would  not  suffice  to  enable  one  to  place  Gavarni  among 
the  great  book  illustrators  of  that  romantic  period,  in  which  the  art 
of  illustration  revived  and  flourished  with  such  exuberant  originality. 
But  he  had  a  good  share  in  the  movement,  and  although  his 
productions  in  this  department  may  be  very  unequal,  none  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  interpret  the  letterpress  by  the  drawing,  or  to 
associate  the  figure  on  the  wood  with  the  typographical  text.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  understood 
and  with  his  pencil  translated  the  "  Juif  Errant "  of  Eugene  Sue. 
His  illustrations  of  Hoffmann's  fantastic  tales  and  Balzac's  "  Paris 
Marie  "  are  but  little  inferior  to  the  woodcuts  in  "  The  Wandering 
Jew."  The  "  Diable  a  Paris,"  by  Hetzel  (1845),  contains  no  fewer 
than  two  hundred  and  twelve  wood-block  plates,  hors  texte,  by  the 
fertile  artist.      Let  me  repeat  that  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 
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book  was  an  excellent  advertisement  for  the  publishers,  who  were 
almost  fighting  for  his  drawings.  Among  all  the  publications  of 
that  period  in  which  his  work  is  to  be  found,  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Daumier,  Monnier,  de  (irandville,  Traviere,  Pelez,  Devcria, 
Johannot,  and  many  others,  I  will  name  only  "  Le  Prisme,"  described 
as  the  "■  moral  encyclopaedia  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  published  by 
Curmer  in  1841.  There  one  finds  chapters  on  street  musicians, 
vendors  of  novelties,  summer  dances,  and  the  auctioneer,  illustrated 
by  sketches  in  the  same  vein  as  those  of  the  "  Physiologies." 
In  an  article  by  M.  Eugene  Forgues,  published  by  "  Le  Livre,"  and 
already  quoted,  are  to  be  found  details  of  interest  about  the  books 
illustrated  by  Gavarni,  particularly  about  those  amusing  little  physio- 
logies which  give  us  so  vivid  an  idea  of  Parisian  life  under  the 
Monarchy  of  July.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  cite  hurriedly  the  works  in  which  one  finds  his  most 
important  and  most  amusing  sketches  :  "  Le  Musee  pour  rire,"  by 
Louis  Huart  and  Maurice  Alhoy  ;  "  Paris  au  XIX.  Siecle,"  "  Les 
Anglais  peints  par  eux-memes,"  by  La  Bedolliere  ;  "  Les  Etrangers 
a  Paris"  and  "Les  Fran9ais  peints  par  eux-memes,"  by  "Old  Nick," 
the  pseudonym  of  Emile  Forgues,  Gavarni's  great  and  constant 
friend  ;  "Les  Petits  Fran^ais,"  "Le  Museum  Parisien,"  the  "Contes 
du  Chanoine  Schmid,"  the  "  Petits  Mysteres  de  I'Opera,"  the 
"  Theatre  de  Scribe,"  the  "  Grande  Ville,"  by  Paul  de  Kock,  etc. 
We  must  place  apart  the  "  Perles  et  Parures,"  by  Mery,  a  book  for 
which  he  did  a  set  of  curious  engravings — "  copper  plates,  very  lightly 
worked,  with  washings  in  colour  in  a  frame  of  lace-paper,"  in  which 
one  discovers  "a  vague  return  to  the  mannered  method,  the  'precious' 
and  involved  aspect  of  his  early  work  "  (Eugene  Forgues). 
Subsequently  he  illustrated  the  "  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  the  "  Petits 
bonheurs  de  la  Vie,"  and  the  "  Symphonies  de  I'Hiver,"  by  Jules 
Janin  ;  the  "  Mille  et  une  Nuits,"  the  "  Contes  de  Fees,"  by 
Mme.  de  Beaumont  ;  the  "  Fables-Proverbes  "  of  Berlot-Chapuit  ; 
"  Robinson  Crusoe,"  "  Gulliver,"  and  "  Gil  Bias"  (1863).  But  this 
was  only  occasional  work,  revealing  but  now  and  then  just  a  flash  of 
the  old  talent. 


GAVARNI    AS    PAINTER. 

GAVARNFS  original  drawings  are  innumerable.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  his  engraved  work  reproduces  enough  of  them 
to  allow  one  to  follow,  as  we  have  been  doing,  throughout  the 
diverse  subjects  he  treats,  the  modifications  of  his  manner,  the  rapid 
advance  and  the  slow  decline  of  his  genius. 

But  Gavarni  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pencil,  nor  with  the  instru- 
ments of  the  engraver  on  stone,  or  even  on  metal.  He  painted  a 
great  number  of  water-colours,  several  of  which  are  of  high  value. 
From  the  time  of  his  Pyrenean  excursions  he  did  sepias  and  wash- 
drawings  of  landscapes  and  costumes.  As  we  have  seen  already,  the 
drawings  done  for  la  Mesangere  were  in  flat  tones  coloured.  Little 
by  little  his  water-colours  followed — at  a  distance,  it  is  true — the 
evolution  of  his  drawing,  lost  their  timidity,  their  early  awkward- 
ness, became  independent  of  the  pencil  foundation,  and  developed 
into  real  painting,  unmarked  however  by  strong  accent. 
His  journey  to  England  marks  the  transformation  of  his  talent  as  a 
water-colourist.  Then  and  there  it  was  that  he  discovered  the 
process  which  was  to  endow  his  water-colour  painting  with  the 
solidity,  the  brilliance,  and  the  strength  of  effect  of  oils.  He  himself 
explained  the  secret  of  his  method  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The 
water-colour  is  black  ;  it  is  brilliant  only  when  you  spread  it  out 
under  the  brush  ;  but  dry  it  is  dull  and  dead.  One  cannot  obtain 
the  peach-like  tone  of  the  skin  save  by  means  of  gouache  distributed 
with  water."  Thus  he  stopped  at  the  "  aquarelle  gouachee  "  after 
many  and  varied  experiments.  He  had  even  tried  pastels  in  order 
to  get  that  downy  plush-like  appearance  which  gives  so  natural  and 
so  charming  a  tone  to  the  skin  and  to  the  nuances  of  fabrics.  And 
he  kept  on  improving  even  this  "  aquarelle  gouachee,"  changing  the 
proportions,  or  combining  it  with  other  elements — -fusain,  sanguine, 
Chinese  ink,  pen  strokes,  papers  of  different  grains  and  different 
colours.  For  a  short  time  he  failed  through  trying  to  give  his 
water-colours  the  values  of  oils.  But  he  soon  recovered  from  his 
error  and  remodelled  his  process  in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  out  his 
water-colours  "  quite  luminous,  all  striped  with  rays  and  beams, 
charming  in  their  broken  shades  of  pinks  and  greens  and  faint  blues, 
amidst  which  at  times  dark  and  muddy  tones  produced  secret  effects." 
On  rare  occasions  he  compressed  his  method,  became  minute,  and 
carried  finish  in  detail  to  its  furthest  limits,  without  lessening  the 
broad  impression  of  the  whole.  This  was  when  he  decided  to  paint 
a  portrait  or  did  the  few  fans  that  Duvellero,  the  celebrated  fan-maker, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  him. 
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The  last  water-colours  on  which  he  worked  were  intended  to  illustrate 
the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1866.  "  L'lUustration  "  published 
them  in  fac-simile.  The  brothers  de  Goncourt  who  had  seen  the 
originals,  commented  on  his  ambition  to  rival  certain  English 
lithotints,  lightly  bistred  in  the  blacks,  and  blued  in  other  parts. 
There  are  few  modern  collections  which  do  not  contain  one  or  more 
water-colours  by  Gavarni.  Numerous  as  are  the  artist's  original 
works,  many  forgeries  are  to  be  found  ;  and  the  collector  does  well 
who  mistrusts  his  Jiair  as  a  connoisseur,  attaching  no  importance  to 
what  the  dealer  tells  him,  but  taking  care  that  he  is  furnished  with 
every  guarantee  of  authenticity. 

Among  the  collections  richest  in  genial  and  genuine  Gavarni  water- 
colours  are  those  of  M.  Beurdeley,  rue  de  Clichy,  M.  Bianchi,  rue 
Jean-Goujon,  and  M.  Olry,  Souvilly,  Eure.  Our  public  treasure- 
houses,  too,  have  important  specimens  of  the  master's  painted  works. 
Enough  to  mention  that  which  all  the  world  may  admire  in  the 
Louvre  above  the  legend  "  Un  Mauvais  quart  d'Heure."  "  My 
father,"  writes  M.  Pierre  Gavarni,  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
give  me  much  valuable  information,  "  did  more  brilliant,  more 
amusing  things;  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  of  high  artistic  worth." 
Gavarni  had  one  ambition  which  never  left  him — but  was  never 
realised  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — to  paint  in  oils.  The 
de  Goncourts  indeed  tell  us  that  in  the  ioxxx  fusain  drawings  in  which 
Marvy,  the  landscapist,  summarized  their  common  studies  in  the 
London  parks — "  Green  London  "  he  called  it — Gavarni  painted 
figures  and  masses  of  people  "  with  brushes  as  fine  as  needles."  A 
seapiece  which  he  painted  at  Bordeaux  in  June,  1825  ;  a  sketch,  ot 
which  he  tells  his  father  the  following  month,  in  which  he  has 
painted  himself  and  his  dog ;  the  two  pictures  he  sent  a  little  later 
to  Blaisot  in  order  to  get  some  money ;  the  copy  of  a  work  by  the 
Dominican  at  which  M.  Leleu  kept  him  working  for  two  months  ; 
the  "  Contrebandier  Espagnol"  in  the  collection  of  M.  Susse,  engraved 
in  the  "Revue  des  Peintres"  in  1834 ;  an  enseigne  for  the  shop  known 
as  the  "Deux  Pierrots";  the  quarter-staff  combat  between  Pyrenean 
peasants,  which  belonged  to  the  painter's  intimate  friend.  Chandelier, 
and  passed  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  M.  Armelhault,  the  compiler 
of  the  catalogue;  and  lastly,  the"Gitana,"  which  the  de  Goncourts 
saw  in  the  possession  of  M.  Pierre  Gavarni.  These  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  water-colourist  a  painter  in  oils.  On  the  contrary,  they 
show  that  that  is  what  he  never  was.  Furthermore,  his  son  declares 
the  same  thing,  while  realising  his  inability  to  disabuse  certain 
amateurs  who  pique  themselves  on  having  pictures  "  signed  by  him." 
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IT  is  perhaps  time,  as  I  wrote  but  a  short  time  since,  to  inquire  if, 
in  addition  to  being  the  great  virtuoso  of  the  pencil  and  the  un- 
challenged master  of  the  savour-full  lithograph,  Gavarni  was  ■  not  in 
reality  a  delightful  prose  writer  and  a  great  mathematician. 
It  is  not  easy  to  establish  beyond  doubt  his  claim  to  this  second  title, 
and  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  later.  But  his  gifts 
as  a  writer — sufficiently  attested  in  the  legends  attached  to  his  draw- 
ings— reveal  themselves  strikingly  in  a  large  number  of  newspaper 
articles,  nouvelles,  2inAfantaisies,  of  which  the  volume  "  Manieres  de 
Voir  et  Fafons  de  Penser  "  contains  the  flower  ;  and  above  all  in  his 
letters  and  other  documents  wherein  is  recorded  his  random  im- 
pressions, of  which  the  de  Goncourts  have  given  us  some  altogether 
charming  examples.  It  would  really  be  a  most  interesting  thing  to 
make  a  fresh  selection  from  among  all  these  manuscript  sheets,  and 
out  of  them  extract  material  for  one  or  two  volumes  which  should 
enable  one  to  know  in  the  life  this  most  original  personality,  of  whom 
the  writer  of  the  "  Giralda  "  could  even  then  say  with  perfect  truth, 
"  Even  those  who  study  him  most  closely  would  be  flattering  them- 
selves gratuitously  did  they  dream  of  unravelling  his  thousand  shades 
of  meaning,  for  this  wholly  French  imagination  is  a  labyrinth,  so  to 
speak,  alive  and  as  though  lost  in  its  own  windings — an  inextricable 
network  of  shifting  ways  wherein  mocking  analysis  and  melancholy 
doubt  here  and  there  trail  the  threads  that  snap  at  every  instant." 
Sainte-Beuve,  in  his  "  Nouveaux  Lundis,"  devoted  three  articles  to 
Gavarni,  in  whom  he  recognised  high  literary  gifts.  These  qualities 
would  stand  out  much  more  clearly  if  only  some  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  publisher  would  issue  a  wide  selection  from  his 
correspondence  and  his  papers. 

I  do  not  propose  to  recopy  here  his  famous  legends,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  his  biographies,  and  might, 
even  without  drawings  or  vignettes^  be  made  into  a  collection  of 
happy  thoughts  and  quips  such  as  should  cause  him  to  rank  second 
to  none  in  satirical  humour  and  philosophy,  and  by  their  naturalness 
and  sincerity  would  raise  him  above  most,  if  not  above  all. 
Nor  need  we  analyse  further  the  morceaux  which  make  up  the 
volume  "  Manieres  de  Voir  et  Fa9ons  de  Penser,"  "  Madame  Acker," 
"Gourmande  et  Curieuse,"  "Les  Jarretieres  de  la  Mariee,"  L'Homme 
seul,"  "  Les  Dragees  pour  un  Manteau,"  etc.  ;  little  tiouvelles,  written 
between  1831  and  1837,  wherein  the  author  is  seen  to  be  no  less 
elegantly  distinguished  than  was  the  draughtsman  at  that  time,  but 
in  which  we  discover  "  none  of  the  concise  precision  and  the  concrete 
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formula  of  his  grand  style "  (E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt).  I  cannot, 
however,  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the 
article  wherewith,  in  December,  1833,  he  started  his  "Journal  des 
Gens  du  Monde,"  in  which  appeared,  with  many  others,  the  majority 
of  the  productions  I  have  just  mentioned. 

This  article,  entitled  "  Le  Papillon  Noir,"  and  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  "  M.  XXX  "  at  Tarbes — doubtless  his  friend  and  pro- 
tector, the  inspector -geometrician  Leleu — is  exquisitely  expressed. 
" 'Twas  after  dinner — do  you  remember? — "  he  wrote,  "that  we 
would  go  up  to  the  terrace  to  salute  the  setting  sun  together,  and  go 
into  ecstasies  over  its  glories.  Then  the  orange  rays  would  glide 
over  the  vast  province  laid  out  before  us,  leaving  long  blue  shadows 
behind  the  heights.  And  we  would  gaze  on  the  plain,  all  dotted 
with  villages  and  groves  ;  and  away  down  there  the  hillside,  and 
away  down  there  the  mounds,  the  great  domes,  and  the  facets  of  the 
aerial  glaciers,  again  gave  us  back  the  sun  when  he  had  hidden  him- 
self behind  the  ocean.  And  then  you  would  bring  a  Lafontaine, 
quite  a  little  book,  that  you  would  open  only  a  little  bit  at  a  time, 
and  you  would  read  me  a  Fable.  This  pleasure  you  gave  me  drop 
by  drop  :  and  thus  I  loved  Lafontaine  dearly  !  Then  once  a  Ry  fell 
on  the  railing,  and  we  talked  of  the  fly  and  the  spider  watching, 
a  brigand  in  ambush,  under  some  bud.  And  we  bent  down  to  watch 
the  crime,  the  smoke  of  my  cigar  playing  about  your  grey  hair. 
"  And  then  the  month  when,  as  a  rule,  a  case  reached  us  from  Paris. 
How  delighted  we  were  to  get  it  !  Who  but  ourselves  should  have 
the  task  of  taking  out  the  nails,  and  the  pleasure  of  dipping  his 
hand  in  to  find  next  year's  almanacs  ?  We  shared  the  books,  the 
engravings,  the  fine  colours,  the  new  brushes,  especially  the  new 
albums.  Albums  were  the  fashion  then.  These  happy  memories 
came  to  me  this  morning  while  I  was  thinking  of  sending  you  this 
paper  ;  and  you,  when  you  receive  it,  will  think  of  our  bygone 
winters." 

And  after  this  opening  Gavarni  started  on  a  series  of  little  tales 
and  fantaisies  of  inexpressible  charm  and  delicate  tender  style, 
impregnated  with  poetic  feeling  and  delightful  irony.  These  are 
his  closing  words  : 

"  See,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  had  to  dispense  with  the 
preface!  I  become  resigned  as  I  cover  my  inkpot  with  its  bronze  ; 
I  have  blown  out  my  lamp.  This  morning  the  little  lid  fell  on 
the  floor  and  a  black  butterfly  fluttered  in  my  curtains.  Poor 
creature,  it  struggled,  restless  and  in  pain,  as  though  about  to  die. 
The  atmosphere  of  my  dwelling  was  stifling  it,  and  1  owed  the 
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thing  its  liberty.  The  window  opened,  the  insect  took  its  flight  ; 
with  buzzing  wings  it  passed  over  my  head.  Farewell,  the  muse 
has  left  me  !  I  know  not  what  unhappy  poet  awaited  its  arrival 
that  he  might  take  his  latest  manuscript  to  the  bookseller." 
As  I  turn  the  pages  of  this  "Journal  des  Gens  du  Monde,"  with 
its  literary  varieties  signed  with  the  name  or  the  initial  of  Gavarni, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  painter — the  peintre  endiable — of 
the  "  Descentes  de  la  Courtille  "  and  the  "  Bal  Chicard  "  was  really 
a  mysterious  sentimentalist,  unrecognised  and  uncanny,  whom  for 
the  full  comprehension  of  a  curious  public,  the  brothers  de 
Goncourt  and  the  few  other  biographers  who  knew  him  intimately, 
have  not  sufficiently  revealed.  The  task  is  tempting.  The  man 
to  undertake  it  must  be  a  man  of  culture,  an  intellectual  polyphil 
with  taste  and  leisure. 

How  strongly  was  Gavarni  imbued  with  the  literary  spirit  is  shown 
by  the  pleasure  he  took  in  writing  verses.  When  Hugo  was  asked 
to  do  something  for  a  charitable  purpose,  for  an  album  or  for  some 
publication  on  the  eve  of  its  first  appearance,  he  seldom  failed  to 
send  one  of  the  superb  and  fantastic  drawings  of  which  he  possessed 
the  secret.  Similarly  Gavarni  would  send  poetry.  His  verse  might 
at  times  be  fantastic  ;  superb  it  was  not.  Here  is  an  example.  It 
is  an  elegiac  madrigal,  mystic  and  somewhat  obscure,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  "  Diamant-Souvenir  de  litterature  contemporaine," 
an  octavo  volume,  "  adorned  with  sixteen  English  engravings,"  and 
published  and  edited  by  Louis  Janet.  The  poem  is  called  "  Louise 
— vers  ecrits  sur  I'album  de  Mademoiselle  Elisa  Mercceur,"  who  had 
apparently  lost  a  sister. 

Nous  aurons  sous  nos   pas  des  fleurs   a  chaque  aurorc  ; 

Oui,  mon  amc,  a   demaiii  ! 
Mais  dans  ces  flcurs  d'hier  laissez-moi   voir  encore 

Oil  passait  mon   chcmin. 

O  mon  ame  !    1^-bas  erre  une  ombre  epheni^re, 

Enfant  aux  blonds  cheveux  ; 
La  volci  qui   revient,  qui  passe  et  dit  :   Mon  trere  ! 

Et  me  cherche  des  yeui. 

Autour  de  moi  j'entends  murmurcr  :    "Qu'cllc  est  belle  ! 

Et  tout  bas  une  voix 
Me  parle  du  passe,  comme   un   bruit  qui   rappelle 

Un  bonhcur  d'autrefois. 

Mais  ce  soir  entre  nous  un  voile  se  souleve, 

Ange,  tu   rac  souris, 
Car  tu  vois  de  la-bas  ma  piete  qui   reve 

A  ce  nom  que  i'ccris. 
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N'as-tu  pas  su  le  mien   a  I'heure  ou   tout  s'oublie  : 

Oui,  ta  mere   en   pleurant 
Me  redisait  I'adieu  que  du  bord  de  la  vie 

M'a  jete  son  enfant. 

O  !   ne  viens   pas  ainsi,  plein   de   ce   triste   charme, 

Autour  de   moi   fremir  ! 
Pour  ce  livrc  leger  je  dels  craindre   une  larme  ; 

Laisse-moi  me  souvenir  ! 

Doux  fant6me  !    a  le  voir  si  bri'lant  et  si  frele 

En  son  vol  arrcte, 
On   dirait   qu'aux  feuillets   il  s'est  pris  par  une  aile 

Un  phalcne  argenle. 

This  last  figure  is  certainly  graceful  in  its  simple  hesitancy. 

One  might  come  across  many  verses  like  these,  neither  very  good 

nor   very   bad,   in   many    rhythms   and    on   diverse   subjects,   among 

Gavarni's  printed  works  and  also  in  MSS.      Indeed,  by  the  fecundity 

and  the  versatility  of  his  genius  he  recalls  certain  great  artists  of  the 

Renaissance. 


GAVARNI  THE  MATHEMATI- 
CIAN. 

APPRENTICED  to  a  maker  of  instruments  ot  precision,  for 
whom,  while  still  young,  he  constructed  a  sextant  ;  a  pupil  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  the  machine  drawing  depart- 
ment, Gavarni  was  always  bitten  by  the  desire  for  scientific  research, 
and  the  older  he  grew  the  more  this  transcendental  curiosity  filled 
his  mind.  All  those  who  conversed  with  him  noticed  this  par- 
ticular turn  of  his  mind  ;  some  laughed  at  it  as  a  mania,  others 
showed  an  undisguised  feeling  ot  regret  that  a  man  so  brilliantly 
endowed  should  lack  balance  in  this  one  direction.  Very  few  were 
those  who  took  his  mathematical  work  seriously.  The  de  Goncourts 
themselves,  who  certainly  were  not  wanting  either  in  sympathy 
for  the  man,  or  in  indulgence  for  the  eccentricities  of  his  mind, 
described  in  the  following  terms  Gavarni's  mental  condition  towards 
the  close  of  his  sojourn  in  England  :  "  This  excess  of  work,  this 
tension  of  the  intelligence  in  the  abstract,  combined  with  the  dark 
contemplation  of  misery,  this  wholly  cerebral  life  ....  brought 
him  to  a  nervous  condition,  in  which  his  solitary  thought,  absorbed 
by  a  single  object — Mathematics — approached  the  dim  abyss  where 
the  wearied  minds  and  worn-out  brains  of  great  seekers — mono- 
maniacs— perish   at  times." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  wrote  to  an  English  friend,  the 
economist-metaphysician  Ward  :  "  I  have  the  whole  of  dynamics 
to  reconstruct,  and  the  sun  to  derange  a  little.  For  some  time 
past  the  sun  has  been  ruffling  me,  and  the  last  few  days  I  have 
been  asking  myself  how  far  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  cause  it 
to  disappear,  so  that  we  might  see  a  little  more  clearly  into  the 
system. 

"Do  you  care  particularly  about  the  sun — you?" 
On  another  occasion  after  dinner  he  confided  in  Ward  :  "  What 
will  you  say  the  day  when  I  bring  you  an  iron  box,  as  long  as  that" 
— and  he  measured  about  six  or  eight  inches — "  which  I  shall 
raise  in  the  air  with  both  hands  like  this  " — and  his  hands  slowly, 
and  with  infinite  precaution,  let  go  the  imaginary  box — "  and  which 
will  support  itself  quite  alone  ?   .   .  .   ." 

Doubtless  it  was  this  scheme  for  giving  the  lie  to  the  laws  ot  gravity 
which  caused  Eugene  de  Mirecourt — or  Jacquot,  to  give  him  his 
real  name — to  state,  among  other  errors,  that  Gavarni  claimed  to 
have  discovered  how  to  steer  balloons. 

His  son,  M.  Pierre  Gavarni,  assures  me  he  never  attempted  anything 
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of  the  sort.  He  states  further,  that  the  great  artist  was  a  very 
serious  mathematician,  thoroughly  convinced  and  highly  learned, 
and  that  of  this  he  has  proof.  For  my  part  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
believing  it.  But  is  it  not  regrettable  that  no  one  should  have  been 
found  to  study  the  "  Memoires "  he  contributed  to  the  scientific 
societies,  and  to  examine  the  books  full  of  algebraical  calculations 
and  mathematical  theories  in  the  pious  custody  of  M.  Pierre 
Gavarni  ? 

This  passion  for  science  was  sometimes  strangely  mingled  with  his 
draughtsmanship,  as  in  the  plate  entitled  "  Le  fait  et  la  theorie  du 
Pendule,"  which  he  contributed  to  "  L'lUustration  "  in  1852.  "  A 
woman  is  swinging  between  two  trees,  her  hair  blowing  loose, 
while  before  her  a  sort  of  savant  in  straw  hat  and  dressing  gown 
traces  on  the  sand,  with  his  cane,  a  mathematical  figure  which  a 
little  terrier  is  smelling."  (E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt.)  Below  are  the 
following  words  : — 

"  The  Philosopher  :  The  weight  of  Amanda  being  A,  B  ;  the 
point  of  application  B ;  the  component  parts  are  A  and  A  B, 
whose  accelerative  force  is  at  every  instant  equal  to  the  weight  of 
Amanda  divided  by  the  co-secant  of  the  angle  ABA...,  Amanda  : 
Yes,     That's  no  good  !  " 

In  the  first  days  of  his  return  to  France,  the  multiple  occupations  of 
Parisian  life,  the  resumption  of  his  old  habits  in  the  midst  of  his  old 
friends,  aroused  to  thoughts  of  art  and  to  external  interests  the  mind 
that  had  been  too  much  wrapped  up  in  itself  But  when  the  steady, 
continuous  work  imposed  on  him  by  his  obligation  to  the  "  Paris  " 
had  come  to  an  end,  he  went  back  to  his  hobby,  or  rather  his  hobby 
took  possession  of  him. 

The  hobby  never  quitted  him  again,  and  as  it  had  a  large  share  in 
the  gardens  of  his  house  at  Auteuil,  thanks  to  the  devices  and  calcu- 
lations and  inventions  ot  all  kinds  necessitated  by  his  labours  as 
landlord,  housebreaker,  builder,  upturner  of  soil,  clearer,  planter  of 
clumps  and  shrubs,  seeker  of  rare  plants,  and  arranger  of  perspectives, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  it  altogether.  He  talked  of  nothing  but 
integrals  and  theorems,  of  the  properties  of  the  line,  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  of  geometrical  speculations  and  the  "  music  of  numbers." 
Further,  he  turned  more  and  more  away  from  all  practical  applica- 
tion to  "  plunge  into  entirely  pure  and  ideal  mathematics."  Accord- 
ing to  the  brothers  de  Goncourt,  he  remarked,  "  Mechanics  do  not 
interest  me.  I  am  trying  to  find  the  law  of  mechanics."  Certain 
results  of  his  researches  he  sent  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences.  The 
perpetual   secretary,  the   illustrious   Bertrand,  made   a  "  communica- 
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tion "  thereon  which  was  published  in  the  "  Bulletin,"  and  pro- 
claimed the  rare,  lofty,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  painter  of 
the  Lorcttes  and  the  Rtudiants. 

In  the  end  Gavarni  arrived  at  conclusions  on  several  points  which 
he  regarded  as  certain,  and  these,  together  with  the  necessary 
analyses  and  demonstrations,  he  had  consigned  to  the  pages  of  his 
"  Cahiers  de  Recherches  "  which  he  was  about  to  publish  when  he 
died.  I  repeat — Is  there  not  here  a  heritage  for  French  science  to 
"ather  ? 


GAVARNI'S  TECHNIQUE,  AS 
DRAUGHTSMAN,  ENGRAVER, 
AND  PAINTER. 

GAVARNI  was  one  of  those  artists  who  are  mightily  troubled  by 
the  material  part  of  their  metier.  He  was  constantly  modifying 
his  methods,  and  varying  his  mode  of  interpretation  :  lead  pencil, 
pen,  ^usain,  scraper,  brush  and  colours  ;  was  ever  inventing 
processes,  "  cooking "  his  plates  and  his  water-colours  in  the 
attempt  to  produce  novel  combinations  and  condiments  hitherto 
unknown.  In  the  de  Goncourts'  book  one  can  follow  the  course 
of  these  studies  and  gropings  and  experiments  which  did  not 
all  succeed,  but  which  in  the  bulk  led  him  forward,  ever  nearer 
to    perfection. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  meagre,  dry,  angular  aspect  of  his  earliest 
drawings.  With  an  eye  admirably  adapted  to  grasp  the  detail  in 
the  ensemble,  and  having  to  a  rare  degree  a  memory  ot  form  and 
colour,  he  was  not  long,  thanks  to  direct  study  ot  nature,  from 
ridding  himself  of  those  traces  of  the  geometrical  and  the 
rudilinear  in  composition  and  execution  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  early  industrial  education.  His  fashion  figures  and  his 
fancy  costumes  never  appeared  to  him  as  distinct  from  the  people 
who  wore  them  ;  and  while  he  displayed  a  unique  comprehension 
of  costume  he  always  aimed  at  clothing  a  living,  sentient  being, 
and    not  a  lay   figure. 

Thanks  to  his  determination  to  cling  to  nature,  and  to  his  love 
of  life  and  reality,  he  soon  acquired  a  rich,  supple  line,  the 
instinct  for  contrasts  and  harmonies  in  the  distribution  of  values 
and  lights,  and  those  soft  feminine  curves  which  he  obtained  simply 
by  means  of  heightening  his  lead  pencil  effects  with  the  least  bit 
of  stumping  with   the  thumb. 

Later,  about  1843,  after  having  continued  to  work  incessantly  from 
nature,  doing  nude  studies,  the  detail  of  which,  in  pencil  and 
sanguine,  he  carried  to  its  extreme  limits,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  exercising  himself  at  "  knocking  off""  sketches  in  three  or  four 
strokes,  the  artist  created  for  himself  special  and  personal  resources 
whence  he  drew  an  astonishing  variety  of  effects.  He  used  a  cork 
— a  bouchon  de  liege — to  give  his  lithographs  those  gracious  half- 
tints  peculiar  to  the  English  engravings  of  the  day.  He  was 
acquainted,  too,  with  the  ink  work  of  which  Victor  Hugo  made 
such  prodigious  use,  and  which  translates  so  well  the  blacks  of  silk 
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and  velvet.  He  vv^ould  press  a  pen  stroke  "  into  the  midst  of  the 
free  and  fouette  pencil  vv^ork,  in  a  brilliant  spot  or  in  the  darkening 
of  a  fold."  With  light  and  well-handled  scraper  he  used  to  make 
paillettes  and  points  of  light  in  his  shadows  ;  and,  lastly,  he  mastered 
the  secret  which  he  had  so  ardently  sought  from  the  outset — "  the 
velvet's  greyness  of  black." 

From  that  day  forth  he  had  all  effects  of  light  at  his  command. 
His  line,  when  he  so  desired  it,  was  thick  and  round  and  warm 
enough  to  make  Decamps  iealous  ;  or  it  would  have  the  precise 
and  dry  delicacy  of  one  of  the  "  primitives."  He  understood 
chiaroscuro  as  Rembrandt  did,  and  he  would  people  the  fugitive 
shadows  at  the  back  of  a  room  or  in  a  landscape  with  vague, 
fantastic  beings,  whose  presence  one  rather  felt  than  saw,  just  as  Goya 
did.  He  delighted  in  long  white  female  figures,  dressed  in  white 
clothes  and  relieved  by  the  blackness  of  their  hair  falling  in  ringlets, 
by  their  frank  or  mischievous  eyes,  by  a  sash,  by  a  dainty  shoe 
— women  whose  slender,  tapering  fingers  droop  languidly  or  hold 
with  grace  the  handle  of  a  sunshade  or  mingle  with  the  fluttering 
ribbons.  To  his  young  men  he  gave  strength  and  grace,  lighting 
up  by  the  gleam  of  face  and  hands  the  blacks  in  their  hair  and  their 
clothing.  He  was  the  sovereign  interpreter  of  decayed  and  poverty- 
stricken  old  age,  and  while  yielding  nothing  in  point  of  hideousness 
to  Callot,  he  surpassed  him  in  feeling  and  in  distinction. 
He  no  more  despised  the  artists  of  his  day  than  they  despised  him. 
Eugene  Delacroix  studied  his  work,  Henri  Monnier,  Daumier,  Charlet, 
the  brothers  Johannot,  Bertall,  and  many  others  admired  and  loved 
it,  and  he  returned  those  feelings  with  interest,  for  he  was  the  best 
comrade  in  the  world,  knowing  his  own  worth  and  that  of  others, 
whose  successes  produced  in  him  neither  jealousy  nor  umbrage. 
Grandville  alone  felt  incapable  of  fraternity  with  an  artist  who  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  grisette,  the  carnival,  the  chicarJ,  and 
the  chicadandard.  Whereby  he  proved  that  he  was  well  inspired 
to  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  flowers  and  animals. 
Gavarni  did  his  early  lithographs  in  the  same  manner  as  everyone 
else,  and  they  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  drawings.  He  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  stone  effects  both  original  and 
personal,  without  subjecting  them  to  any  special  treatment,  to  getting 
charming  things,  despite  "  the  rather  hard  greys,  the  rather  flat 
blacks,"  without  using  2t.nj  Jicelle  (or  secret  device),  but  "by  means 
of  hatching,  with  lines  consisting  of  little  stripes  for  the  half-tones 
and  square  cross-hatchings  for  the  shadows  "  (E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt) 
— in  a  word,  by  the   old    and    universal  process.      But  he   was  not 
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long  satisfied  with  this.  Soon  he  adopted  more  compHcated 
methods,  a  description  of  which  we  may  borrow  from  those  who 
were  best  quahfied  to  give  it — the  de  Goncourts,  who  often  saw 
him  at  work  and  gathered  his  explanations. 

With  his  hand  supported  by  a  rest  above  the  stone,  which  was 
placed  upright  on  the  easel,  the  lithographer  at  first,  as  though 
at  play,  indulged  in  a  series  of  lines  and  stripes  and  zigzags  which 
seemed  to  remove  the  white  and  shining  surface  of  the  stone.  This 
he  called  "  making  marble."  The  ground  thus  prepared  by  this 
jumble  of  scratches,  his  pencil,  turning  and  returning,  produced 
geometrical  outlines,  cones  and  squares,  and  polyhedrons.  Then 
these  squares,  these  circles,  and  these  cubes,  becoming  rubbed  down, 
lost  their  indefinite  masses  and  their  inert  lines,  and  gradually 
resembling  human  forms,  turned  into  silhouettes  of  men  and  women, 
emerging  little  by  little  from  their  vague  airiness,  and  at  each 
stroke  of  the  pencil  acquiring  relief  and  light  and  life. 
He  worked  without  sketches,  without  anything  to  assist  his  memory, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  such  in  its  power  of  evocation  that  even 
after  a  lapse  of  several  years  he  could  actually  see  the  people  he  was 
drawing. 

Thus  his  lithographs  display  all  the  witchery  of  art,  of  method,  of 
doing  :  density  of  shadows,  softness  of  half-tones,  effects  and  con- 
trasts which  in  depth  and  energy  and  light  surpass  everything  that 
had  hitherto  been  obtained  on  copper  or  on  steel,  by  burin  or  needle 
or  roulette.  He  invented  a  sort  of  wooden  curry-comb  with  which 
he  fined  down  the  broad,  thick  touches  of  his  blunt  pencil,  thereby 
striping  the  stone  as  with  a  rain  of  light.  Lithography,  in  a  word, 
delivered  up  to  him  all  its  resources,  all  its  possibilities,  its  every 
mystery,  and  every  shade  of  its  charm. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  on  several  occasions  he  attempted 
etching.  The  Englishman  Marvy  had  taught  him  the  vernis  moti 
process.  Some  years  after  that  he  engraved  with  the  burin  on 
copper  a  series  of  little  portraits  of  contemporary  illustrators,  and 
his  plates  were  marvels  of  delicacy  and  esprit.  But  he  did  not  him- 
self submit  them  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  result  being  that  the 
operation  was  badly  done,  and  the  plates  were  spoiled.  Disgusted 
at  the  result,  Gavarni  returned  for  good  to  the  stone. 
While  the  drawings  he  sent  from  Tarbe  to  La  Mesangere  were 
coloured,  those  he  did  for  Emile  de  Girardin's  "  La  Mode  "  were 
washed  in  Chinese  ink  or  sepia.  But  first  of  all  he  sketched  them 
on  thick  yellowish  oiled  paper — this  was  before  the  invention  of  the 
vegetable  paper  ;  then  he  pencilled  his  sketches,  fixing  the  contour 
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with    the   pen,  and  nearly  always  indicating   beneath    her   dress  the 
anatomy  of  the  woman. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  his  progress  as  a  water-colourist,  and  seen 
how  either  in  England,  or  shortly  before  going  thither,  he  perfected 
his  process  of  the  aquarelle  a  la  gouache.  In  this  case  too,  MM. 
de  Goncourt  initiate  us  into  the  manner  in  which  he  worked.  He 
would  take  a  sheet  of  drawing-paper  of  yellowish  tint,  and  on  this 
would  do  a  broad  rough  sketch  in  fiisain,  mingling  sanguine  with  the 
charcoal  when  he  wished  to  get  a  warmer  tone.  The  drawing  thus 
established,  he  attached  it  to  the  Jixateur  and  washed  it  with  broad 
tones,  aqueous  and  transparent,  which  underneath  their  cloudiness 
and  fluidity  let  the  groundwork  appear  in  places.  Then  he  brought 
the  values  to  their  full  intensity,  making  them  black  and  brilliant 
with  touches  of  gummy,  almost  dry,  colour,  which  he  distributed  at 
times  on  certain  parts  of  his  wash,  making  it  rough  and  wrinkled 
with  the  appearance  of  an  aqua-tint.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
he  reach  the  gouache  stage,  with  little  full  sticky  strokes  of  the  brush 
he  touched  up  all  the  lights  in  face  and  hands,  all  the  luminous 
points  in  his  figures.  Then  over  the  whites  and  greys,  and  the  soft 
tones  of  clothing,  etc.,  he  would  lay  coatings  oi gouache  scarcely  diluted 
and  quite  pasty,  the  plush-like  appearance  of  which  suggests  pastel 
although  he  applied  it  no  more  than  two  or  three  times  at  most. 
In  considering  Gavarni  as  a  water-colourist,  I  have  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  other  curious  details  of  his  technique  at  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

One  has  now  to  compare  Gavarni's  work  and  talent  with  those  of 
the  other  draughtsmen  of  the  same  day.  Let  us  contrast  the  grace 
and  the  distinction  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  his  drawings  of 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  humanity,  not  excluding  the 
hideous  type  (yet  not  without  its  grandeur)  of  Thomas  Vireloque, 
- —  let  this  be  contrasted  with  the  counterfeit  and  deliberate 
vulgarity  ot  Monnier,  the  uniform,  grimacing  "comics"  of  Bertall, 
the  peasants  and  old  fogies  of  Charlet,  the  dandies  and  the  pretty 
women  ot  Deveria  (who  would  not  have  lacked  affinity  with  Gavarni 
it  only  he  had  had  at  his  finger-tips  a  grain  of  drollery  or  satire), 
or  with  so  many  other  interesting  draughtsmen  and  illustrators, 
Travies,  Grandville,  Raffet,  Bellenge,  and  Cham,  whose  pencils  or 
whose  gravers  have  found  scope  in  hundreds  of  romantic  books, 
which  at  best  were  good  enough  to  roll  into  paper  trumpets.  But 
to  do  this  would  be  to  write  the  whole  history  of  literature  and  art 
from  Charles  X.  to  Napoleon  III. 
Gavarni  was  right  to  smile  when  he  was  called  a  caricaturist.     The 


GAVARNl 
caricaturist  is  essentially  a  deformer  ;  he  exaggerates  and  alters,  he 
shortens  the  leg,  enlarges  the  head,  inflates  the  stomach,  and  rounds 
and  humps  the  back.  Either  he  accentuates  out  of  all  proportion 
one's  natural  infirmities  or  he  invents  them.  Combative  and  aggres- 
sive, he  is  often  ill-natured  and  cruel.  Now  Gavarni  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  As  M.  Georges  Duplessis  most  truly  remarks  : 
"  He  had  no  sense  of  caricature."  He  needed  nature  as  support  and 
as  guide,  however  fantastic  his  imagination.  He  loved  youth  and 
pleasure  and  life  ;  he  had  a  deep  pity  for  the  wretched,  and,  if  we 
except  his  unfortunate  "  Charles  X."  and  the  drawings  distorted  by 
Philippon,  he  never  attacked  the  individual  ;  it  was  always  to  the 
type,  to  the  synthesis,  whose  abstraction  he  was  able  to  personify 
and  animate,  that  he  devoted  his  attention.  He  painted  the  dress 
and  the  habits  of  his  time  in  his  own  country  and  in  England,  light- 
ing them  up  with  the  light  of  the  ideal,  or  darkening  them  according 
to  his  mood  or  his  manner  of  regarding  them.  A  man  of  fashion, 
amorous,  frivolous,  ironical,  sceptic,  bitter,  disheartened,  discouraged, 
he  was  always  natural  and  sincere,  and  in  his  various  ways  was,  like 
all  great  artists,  a  creator. 

Octave  Uzanne. 
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BORDEREAU' 
"  The  Account ' 
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L'ARTISTE  " 


'  MADAME    E     DE    B.' 
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L'ARTISTE  ■' 


MISTRESS    W.    G: 
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■    LAKTISTE' 


■  LA   JEUNE    MfiRE' 
Tlie  Young  Mother 


■UNE    LEGENDE    ESPAGNOLE" 
A  Spanish  Story" 


LES   ARTISTES' 


ST     PIERRE,    MON    AMI,    VOUS    £TES    CAPOT  ! 


'  St.  Peter,  my  friend,  you're  done 
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•C'EST  VRAIMENT  UNE  CHOSE  PROFONDEMENT 
PfiNIBLE  A  CONSIDfiRER  QUE  L'IGNOBLE  ALLURE 
DE    CES   TRISTES   BOURGEOIS" 


It  is  truly  painful  to  see  how  these  wretched 
shopkeepers  get  themselves  up" 
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LA    BOITE    AUX    LETTKES' 


■.   .   .  JE    SUIS     POUR    LA   VIE     VOTRE    FID£L 
ET    SINCERE    AIMABLE   AMIE,    JOSEPHINE" 

'.  .  .  1  am    while   life  lasts  your  faithful 
lovable  friend,  Josephine" 


"L'ECRIVAIN  PUBLIC."  "  JE  PRENDS  LA  PLUME  D'uNB  MAIN 
TREMBLANTE  .  .  .  MON  JULIEN  !  MES  LARMES  ME  TROUBLENT 
LA  VUE;  JE  NE  SAIS  SI  VOUS  POURREZ  ME.  LIRE."  .  .  . 

"THE  PUBLIU  LETTER-WRITER."  "I  take  up  the  pen  with  a 
trembling  hand  .  .  .  My  Julien !  tears  dim  my  eyes ;  I  know  not 
whether  you  wiU  be  able  to  read  what  I  write."  .  .  . 


I,A    H(,)1TE    AUX    LirriKlCS 


A  S.  EX.  MONS.  LE  MINISTRE  DES  FINANCES-  .  .  MONSEIGNEUR, 
IL  ME  SERAIT  DE  TOUTE  IMPOSSIBILITfi  DE  SATISFAIRE  A  CE 
TRIBUT  QUE  JE  ME  FERAI  UN  PLAISIR  DE  PAYER  A  MA  PATRIE 
LORSQUELLE    N'feXCEDERA    PAS    MES    FACULTES" 

■To  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  .  .  .  Honoured  Sir.  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  ms  to  settle  this  tax,  which  i  shall  have  pleasure  in  paying  to 
my  country  when  it  doesn't  exceed  my  powers  " 
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•■CLASSIQUES    DE   LA   TABLE 


LE    DfijEUNER' 


■  Breakfast " 
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CI.ICHY" 


'  LE    PORTRAIT    DU    CRfiANCIER' 


■The  Creditors  Portrait" 
G  II 


•  MOI   J'Al    SIGN£    pour   cinq    CENTS    FRANCS    ET   JE    N'EN    AI    EU 
QUE    TROIS    CENTS.    ET    ENCORE    EN    VIN    DE    CHAMPAGNE 
ET   ON    M'A    REPRIS    LE   VIN    POUR    LES     FRAIS 


"  I  signed  for  five  hundred  francs  and  only  had  three  hundred  of 
them,  and  took  that  in  champagne  .  .  .  and  now  they  have  taken 
the  champagne  from  me  to  cover  expenses  .  .  . 


•LES    ENFANTS    TEKRIBLES' 


'  OH  !     COMME  TU  N'EN  A  PRESQUE  PLUS  SUR 
LE  DESSUS,  DES  CHEVEUX,    PAPA  I" 


'  Why,  papa,  you  have  hardly  any  ha 
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I.E    MANTEAU    D'ARLEQUIN  " 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "THE   HARLEQUIN'S    CLOAK' 
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LE    MANTEAU    DARLEQUIN 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "THE    HARLEQUIN'S    CLOAK' 
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■MASQUES    ET    VISAGES' 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "LA    FOIRE    AUX   AMOURS' 
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MASQUES    ET    VISAGES' 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    ••  LES    MARIS    ME    FONT   TOUJOURS    RIRE  ' 
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MASQUES    ET    VISAGES  ' 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "  HISTOIRE   DE    POLITIQUER  ' 
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■MASQUES    ET   VISAGES' 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "  HISTOIRE    DE    POLITIQUER  " 
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MASQUES    ET   VISAGES   ■ 
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ILLUSTRATION    TO    "  LES   PROPOS    DE    THOMAS    VIRELOQUE 
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ILLUSTRATION    TO   "LES    PROPOS    DE    THOMAS    VIRELOQUE ' 
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'  MASQUES    ET   VISAGES  ' 


■QUI   QUI   PAIE   QUEQU-   CHOSE?' 


'Who's  going  to  stand 


MUSICIENS    COMIQUES    OU    PITTORESQUES  ' 


LA    SERINETTE' 


'The  Bird-Organ" 
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•NUANCES   DU   SENTIMENT' 


•ON  AIME  CET  HOMME-CE  N'EST  PAS  POUR  SA 
BEAUTE— CE  N'EST  PAS  POUR  SA  POSITION  DANS 
LE  MONDE— CE  N'EST  PAS  POUR  SA  FORTUNE— 
NON,    C'EST    UN   HOMME  AIME   POUR   LUI-MEME'' 


*  This  man  is  loved,  not  for  his  beauty,  nor  for  his 
position  in  the  world,  neither  for  his  wealth ;  no, 

he    is  A    MAN    WHO    IS    LOVED    FOR    HIMSELF*' 


NUANCES    DU    SENTIMENT' 


•LA  PROVIDENCE  DONNE  LA  PATURE  AUX 
PETITS  OISEAUX,  MAIS  AUX  PETITS  ENFANS 
ELLE   A   DONNE   LA    GBAND'-MERE  " 


"Providence  provides  food  for  little  birds, 
but  for  little  children  has  provided  the 
grandmother" 
G  28 


PARIS    LE    MATIN  " 
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■  PARIS    LE    MATIN  ' 


■ALLONS  DONC!  ALLONS  DONC !  EN  FINIRAS-TU  C'MATIN 
DE  BALAYER  LA  COUR?  V'LA  QU'lL  EST  HUIT  HEURES  !  .  . 
ET  T'AS  ENCORE  LES  BOTTES  DE  L'ENTRESOL  A  FAIRE 
ET   TON    PIANO   A    ETUDIER!" 


'  Come,  come,  are  you  going  to  finish  sweeping  the  yard  this 
morning  ?  It's  eight  o'clock  already,  and  you've  still  to  clean 
the  boots  for  the  entresol  and  have  your  piano  practice ! " 


' PARIS    LE    SOIR 


SOUPERONT-ILS?' 


"Will  they  have  any  supper? 


'  LES    PARISIENS  ' 


■  LA    BLANCHISSEUSE 


■  The  Laundress  " 
G  32 


LES   PARISIENS" 


'LE    COLLECTIONNEUR" 
"  The  Collector'* 
033 


LA    SYLPHIDE" 


ILLUSTRATION    TO 

•LES    CHEVALIERS    DE    LA    BELLE    ETOILE ' 
G  34 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "LES   TOQUADES  ' 

G  36 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "LES   TOQUADES ' 

G  37 


ILLUSTRATION    TO    "LES   TOQUADES ' 
G38 


I. 


vf-*- 
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■  VOILA  UN  TRISTE  SALON  .  .  .  C'EST  DEGOUTANT  .  . 
VOUS  N'AVEZ  RIEN  ICI  VOUS?"  "BON  DIEU,  NON 
ET   VOUS?"     "NI    MOI    NON    PLUS" 


'  What  a  wretched  Show  !"  "  Sickening,  isn't  it  ?  "  "  V 
haven  t  anything  here,  have  you  ?  "  "  Good  heave: 
no.    Have  you  ?  "    "  Not  I ! " 

G  39 


—^J ^"J^ 


■  QUAND  VOTRE  FEMME  VOUS  CONSEILLE  DE  NE  PAS 
FAIRE  UNE  CHOSE,  BEAUMINET,  IL  NE  FAUT  PAS  LA 
FAIRE;  PARCEQUELLE  A  QUELQUE  RAISON  POUR  QUE 
VOUS   LA   FASSIEZ  '■ 

'  When  your  wife  advises  you  not  to  do  a  thing, 
Beauminet,  you  ought  not  to  do  it,  because  she 
has  some  reason  why  you  should  do  it" 
G  40 


EIGHT  FASHION  PLATES 
FROM  "DOUZE  TRAVES- 
TISSEMENTS"  by  GAVARNI 
PARIS    1856. 
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From  "Le  Journal  Jcs  Gens  Ju  Monde 


"  TRAVESTISSEMENS   ORIGINAaX  POUR  LE3   BALS   DE  1S34."      PAR  GAVARNI. 
Original  Fancy  Cresses  for  the  Balls  of  1S34.    By  GAVARNI. 


PAYSANNE    DEKOCHERSBERG' 


■  Peasant-Girl  of  Kochersberg" 
G  56 


••  ON    A   SUNDAY    AFTERNOON  " 
G57 


(From  the  IVatcr-Colour  Drawing  in  tlu  BcnrdeUy  Collection,  Paris) 
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■  THEY   ARE    NOT    GOING   TO    MAKE   ME    POSE  !  ' 

G  58 
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•WOULD   THEY   MAKE    FUN    OF    ME?" 
'■'  59 


(Froii:  the  Water-Colour  Draluins  in  the  BcurdcUy  ColUctimt) 


(From  the  Watey-Cohur  Dra-Ming  in  Ihe  BiiinMcy  Collection) 


■A   FORMER    MEMBER   OF   THE    BALLET' 

G  60 


'THE    KING    OF  JESTERS' 
G  6i 


(rroiii  the  Wat^r-Colour  Drawing  in  tlic  Beuideley  Collection) 


(From  the  Water-Colovr  Draiving  in  the  Bciirdeley  Collection) 
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■AN    EX-CHORISTER' 
g62 
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I    DON'T    WANT   ANYBODY   TO    MAKE    FUN    OF   ME  ' 


(From  the   li'ater-Cohuy  Drawinti  in  the  Betirdchy  Collection) 
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Moist  Water  Colours, 
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IN    LARGE    TUBES. 

Containing  Four  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
9ise,  at  a  REDUCTION  of  25**/o  in  Price,  thereby  offering 
an  important  benefit  to  Artists  whose  worK  necessitates 
the    use   of  considerable    quantities    of   Golour^ 


WiNSOR  &  Newton.  Ltd., 

Manufacturers  of  Artists*  Colours  and  Materials. 
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Permanent  Reproductions 
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'_ DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 
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